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mEfktaL 


Thb only version of tL 'entire works df wliiph 

bns iBip^eiLred in the English langua^e^ is that published 
by Teylor; in wbibh nine of the DiaV)gues previously 
traudated by Floyer Sydenham are introduced. Tay* 
Eojrfs portion of the work is far from oorrect» and 
betrays an ^perfect knowledge of Greek: that by 
Sydej^iam is much better, and evidently the work of 
a scholar, but in many instances, and those chiefly 
where difficulties present themselves, he^bscures hia 
author's meaning bj^ too great amplificatiod* Trane* 
latioiu of several detached Dialogues have appeared at 
varous times, but of those which have faUcu i!?to my 
bands none appear to me deserving of notice, with the 
eauaptkm of ji, little vomme containillg the Irhsedrus, 
Xiyds, and Protagoras, by Mr. J. Wnght, of Trinity 
dlUegei^ Cambridge, tbe production of a piomisiog 

KjlnigeSlttaie now uffered^'to the public, >1 barct 


^red to keep as closely to the oriiflnal cs l3f^ 
of tlte two langnages would allow. 



«4|i TRAKSLATOH'S PEEFACE. 

In tibe inti^nction to each Dialogue I havg 
tented myself with giving a brief outli|^e of 
Oients ; sufficient^ I trust, to^emable a reader xu^IMh 
bar aith the rij^d dialectics of Plato^to Mloir vM 
chain of his reasoning, and catch the points at whkfl 
he so frequently diverges f^om, and again returns to, 
thfe main subject of each Dialo^e. 

The editions which have been made use of ar» those 
of dlekker, Ast, and Stallbaum, though with very few 
exi^eptions the readings of latter have been adopted. 
The division into sections, according to the London 
edition of Bekker, has been retained, because the ar* 
rangement is convenient, and it is believed that ehat 
edition is more generally to be s^ct with in this eounti^ 
than any other. 

me. 

Oxlbr^ Not. SS^ im 



INfROBUCXION 


TO 

THE APOTX)GY CEF BOCUHHS^ 

Two charge* wero brought ftgainat Socr*tea^ one, ‘that ho, 
4kl not believe in the ceiled by the state, the othei, timt 

he eorrhpted the A-thenian youth by teaching them not to 
beKeve» 

PletQ» who was luresent at the trial, probably give* ns the 
erghm^nts ekn|)loycd by the aectised on that ooeaaiou* 
Somtoa diadained to ha>e recourse to the usual method# 
«3o|it|ejl lay the popular orators of tiie day to secure an aoi|tdt^ 
tal; and, fishing devoted his whole life to the semb slfcm Had 
the %iouloation of ieltg|ous, philosophical, and moral Uruth« 
r«*jK)lved to bear himself in this extremity in a itkariMW con- 
aistmit with Ms established character, and t# take his stand on 
id* own Integrity and misocencc, utterly uninflisenced by that 
imaginary (vil, death. From tbi# cause it is that his defence 
is so little artificinL In his discussions with others, on what- 
ever s&jeot, it was his constant habit tO keep his* opponents 
to the question before them, and he wpuld never suffer them hr 
^ta4® ^ by 0 oonneoted series of the i||Mt subtle questionM 
Of^SirgQineuts omnpelled them Sb retract tSy erroneous opinion 
thi^ might have advanced : whereas, ki defmiding himself, he 
never once ifidrly gtvipples with eijther of the charge# Jbrought 
agldhstldlau With regard to iho &st accusation, that he did 
not bdSiiVe te the mttablished religion, he neither cjpfessee 
l^ui^es but thews that he bad in some in»tiu>ae8 emdhmsd 
Wile oountiy, and that he did tpsil^hmi 

» 



INTRODUCTION. 


n God, 80 inuv'*h so indeed that even if*thcy wouUL acqnit him 
on condition of abandoning his pi aetice of teaching ethers, 
hi could not consent to such teims, bijt must ifersevetl in fuU 
Blling the mission on 'which the BeRy had sent him, for th^ 
fio feared God rather ^han man. With Reference to the second 
chaige ^yhich he meets fiist, by bis usual mediod of a brief 
but close cjoss-examtnation of his accused Mclitus, he biings 
him to this^dilemma, that he must cither charge him with coi- 
ruptihg tlie youth designedly, which 'would be absui d, or with 
doing 80 undesignedly, for which hd could not be liajble to 
^puiiisjjfnent 

The Defence itself piopcily en^ls with the twcnty-foui Ui 
.MCttfii. The second dnibion to the twenty-ninth section re- 
lates only to the sentence which ought to be passed on liim- 
And m the thud and concluding pait, w*tJi a dignity and 
fulness of hope woilh^ e^ell oi a Chiistiaa, he expresses 
C«lief that the death to winch he is going is only a passagt' to 
a betttf and a bappiei hfc. 



THE 


APOLOfJY OP SO(iRATES. 


I KNOW not, O Athenians, bow far you have beert influenced 
by njj' accusers: for part, in listening to them I almost 
forgot myself, so ])lau&ible were their ai’irumenl'» : lioWQyer, so 
to Speak, they have said nothing tiue. But of the many false- 
hoodsL trliLch they uttere^T f wondered at one of them ^spe- 
cially, that in which they said that you ought to be on your 
guard lest you should be deceived by me, as being eloquent in 
speech. For that they are not ashamed of being foithwilh 
convicted by me in fact, when I shall shew that I am not by 
xmy means eloquent, this seemed to me the most shameless 
thing in them, unless indeed they call him eloquent who speaks 
the truth. «For, if they mean this, then I would allow that I 
am an orator! but not aitei their fashion ; for they, as I affirm, 
have said nothing true; but fiom me }ou shall hear the whole 
truth. Not indeed, Athenians, arguments highly wrou|jht, as 
theirs were, wkh choice phrases and eiStpicBaions, nor adorned, 
bnt you shall hear a speech uttered without plhemcditation, in 
such words as first present themi^Ives. For I am confident 
that what I ^ay will be just, and let none of you expect other- 
wise : fir surely it would not become my time of life to come 
before you like a youth wfth a got up speech. Above all 
things therefore I beg and implore this of you, O Athenians^' 
If you hear me defending Inyself in the kanre language as that 
in which I am accustomed to speak both in the foi urn at the 
counters, where many of you have heard me, and elsewhere, 
not to be surprised or disturbed on this account. For the case 
is this 2 I now foi* the first time conle before a. court of justice, 
thon^ jpttcore than seventy years old ; I am therefore utterly a 
stranger to the language here. As, then, if I wevi really a 
sfawger, you would have pard<med me if I spoke in the lan- 
guage and (he nnumer in which I had been educated, go now 
I aw tins of yon as an act of justice, as it appears to to 
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• C 

disregard the matter of my speech, for perhaps it may t>e 
somewhat worse, and perhaps better, and to consider thij onl> , 
and to give your attention to this, whetiicr I speSk whaQs just 
or not; for this is the virtue of a^udge, but of an orator tc 
speak the truth. ^ 

2. First then, O Athenians, I am right in defending myself 
against the iirst false siccusations alleged against me, and my 
£ret accusers, and then against the latest accusations, and the 
latest accusers. For many have been accusers of me to you, 
nnd for many years, who have asserted nothing true, of whom 
I am more afraid than of Anytus and his party, although they 
too arc formidable ; but those are still moie formidable, Athe- 
nians, who laying hold of many of jou from childhood, have 
persviaded you, and accused me b/ what is not true that 
there is one Socrates, a wi<»e man, who occupies himself about 
celestial matters, and has explored ery thing under the earth, 
and makes the worse appear the better reason.*’ Those, O 
Athenians, who have spread abroad this report are my formid- 
able accusers: for they who hear them think that such as 
search into these things do not believe that there are gods. 
In the next place, these accusers ^e numerovs^ and have 
accused me now for a long time ; moreover they s^d these 
things to yoii at that time of life Sn which you were most 
credulous, when you were hoj s and some of you youths, and 
they accused ire altogether in my absence, wheli there was no 
one to defend me. But the most iforeasonable thing of all i% 
that it is not possible to lea?Ti and mention their names, except 
that one of them happens to be a comic poet®. Such, however, 
as influenced by envy and calumpy have persuaded you, and 
^ose who, being themsehes persuaded, have persuaded others, 
all these are most difBcnilt to deal wit^ ; for it is not possible 
to bring ally of ttfbm forward here, hor to confute any ; hut it 
is altogether necessary, to fight as it were with a sh^idow, in 
making my defence, and to convict wlien there is no one to 
answe(. Consider, therefore, as 1 have, said, that my accusers 
a)re twx>fold, some who have lately accused me, and others longj 
sinoe, whom I have made mention of ; and believe that I ought 
to mv'self against these first; for you hoard them 

accusing me ^t, and much more than these last. 

Wdl 1 must make my defence then^ O Ath^an% and 
■ AlifitopliRnei. 
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endeavour *n thb ec^ short a space of time to remove fiOfu 
your miiids the calumny which you hav^ long eiytfertwned, 
I wish, iadeejj, it might be so, if it were at all better botl^foit 
you niul me, and that id making my defence I could effect some* 
thing more advantageous ^Lll : I think howe^r that it will be 
difficult, and I -am net entirely ignoranl; whattbe difficulty is. 
Nevertheles#l€t this turn out as may be pfeasing to God, I 
must obey the law,* and make my defence. ^ 

3. Let us then repeat frpm the beginning what the accusa* 
fion is from which the calumny against me has arisen, and 
i dying on which Melitus has preferred this indictment against 
me.* Well. What then do they who charge me say in their 
charge ? For it is necessary to read their deposition as of 
public accusers. “ Soc>«t£s acts wickedly, and is criminally 
curious in searching into tilings under the earth, and^inthe 
heavens, and in making the woi^e appear the better cause, and 
in teaching these same things to others.’* Such is the accusa* 
tion : for such things you have yourselves seen in the comedy 
6f Aristophanes, one Socrates there carried about, saying iliat 
he walks in the air, and acting many other buffooneries, of 
wliich I undcistand nothing whatever. Nor do I say this as 
disparaging such a sciemcc, if there be any one skilled in such 
things, only let me not^be pro^^ecuted by Melitus on a charge 
of this kind ; but I say it, O Athenians, because I jptve no* 
thing to do ^itli such matters. And I call upon most of you 
as witnesses of this, and require you to ihfQrm and tell eacli 
other, as many of you asliave ever hcaid me cdiiversing; and 
there are many such among youf Therefore tell each other, if 
any o^e of you has ever heard me conversing little or much ou 
such subjects. And from this you will know that other things 
also, which the multitude assert of me, are of a similar naturg^ 

4. However not one qf these thing's is/lrue ; nor, if you have 
heard from any one thatl attemjit to teach nfen, an^ require pay- 
ment, is this true. Though this indeed appears to me to be an 

^ honourable thing, if one should he able to instruct men, like 
Gprgiasthe Leontine, Prodicusthe Cean, and Hippias ^le Elean. 
For eadi of these, O Athenians, is able, by* going through the 
several citi^fs, to jpersuade the yolUng men, who can attach thenw 
selves gratuitous^ to such of their own fellow citiSens as they 
^please, to abandoh thefr fellow citizens and assSciate with thenir 
giving them and thanks besides. There is alio aootlmr 
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wi-se man here, a 1^’ian, who I hear is string in the city. For 
I happened to view a person who spends more money the 
fiopkistd than all others together^ 1 mean Calliai^ son oP Hip* 
ponicus. I tlierefore asked him, for jje has two sons, Csfflias,”' 
1 said, “ if your two sons were colts ol calves, we should have 
had to choose a niastei^for them and hir6 a petsem who would 
make them excel in such qualities as belong to their nature : 
and he would have been a groom or an agricultural labourer. 
But now, since your sons are men,. what master do you intend 
to choOse for them ? Who is there skilled in the qualities that 
become a man and a citizen ? For I suppose you mtist have 
consicleied this, since you ha\e sons. Is there any one,” I said, 
or nof?” “ Certainly,” he answered. “ Who is he?” said 
I, “ and whence does he come? arcb*on what teims does he 
teach f” lie replied, “ Evenus the Parian, Socrates, for five 
minae.” And I deem^^d Evenus happy, if he really possesses 
this art, and teaches so admirably. And I too should think 
highly of myself and be very pioucl, if I po^jscssed this know- 
ledge ; but I possess it not, O Athenians. * 

5. Pei haps, one of you may now object: “But, Socrates, 
what have you done then? Whence have these ^caluxnuies 
against you arisen J For surely if you bad not bu^ed yourseli' 
more than others, such a report and ftory w'ould never have 
got abrotfid, ux:^06s you had clone Pometbiiig difierent from what 
most men do. Tell us. therefore, what it is, tha^ we may not 
pass a hasty juil^pient on you.” Hq. who speaks thus appears 
to me to speak justly, and I will endeavour to shew you what 
it is that has occasioned mb this character and iinputation. 
Listen then : to some of you peihaps I shall appear to jf^^t, yet 
be assuivcPtlmt I shall tell you the whole trutli. For I, O 
Athenians, have acquired this character through nothing else 
than a certain wisdqni. Of what kind, theu, is this wi^om ? 
Perhaps it is merely human wisdom. For in this» in truth I 
appear to be wise. They probably, whom I just now men* 
tioned^ possessed a wisdom more than human, otherwise 
I know «iot what to say about it; for I am not acquainted 
with it, and whosdever says J am, speaks falsely and for the 
purpose df^calumniating me. But, 0 Athenians, do ftpt cry 
out against *mc^e\ei tlioiigh I should seem to you to speak 
somewhat arrogantly. For tlic account which I am going tc* 
give you, is not m'y own, but 1 sliall refer to an nuthori^ Wbom 
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f0n will <I©efii worthy of credit. For 1 shaBniMiduce to jou tlie 
god at Delphi as a witness of my wisdom, if I have an^ and (A 
wbfd it is. doubtiees know Choerepho : he was my asSo- 

eiate from youth, and thj associate of most of you ; ha accom- 
panied you in your lat(j exile and returneif^with you. You know, 
then, what ki^d of a man Chaerepho was, hoT(r earnest in what- 
ever he undertook. , Having once gone lo D^j^hi, he ventured 
to make the following inquiry of the oracle, ^fand,^as 1 said, O 
Athenians, do not cry out,) 'for ne asked if there any one 
wiser than me. The P} thian tliereupon answered that there 
was Tjpt one wiser: and'of this, his brother here will give you 
proofs, since he himself is dead. , 

€. Consider then why I mention these things : it is because 
I am going to show you wntlice the calumny against me ly ose. 
For when I heard this, I reasoned thus with myself, What does 
the god mean ? What enigma is this ? For I am not conscious 
to myself that I am wise, either much or little. What then 
dqes he mean by saying that I am the wisest ? For assuredly 
he does not speak falsely : that he cannot do. And for a long 
time, I was in doubt what he meant; afterwards with con- 
siderable difl|cnlty 1 had, recourse to the following method of 
searching cut his meaning. I wont to one of those who have 
the character of being* wise, thinking that there, if anjr 
where, I should confute the oracle, and shew in answer to the 
response that *rhis man is wiser than I, thmigb you affirmed 
that 1 was the wisest. Hawing then examinea this man, (for 
there is no occasion to mention hi% name, he was however one 
of our great^politicians, in examining whom I felt as I proceed 
to describe, O Athenians,) having fallen into conversation with 
him, this man appeared to me to be wise in the opinion of most^ 
other men, and especially in his own opinidH, though in fact he 
was not so. I there upofl endeavoured to %hew liim that he 
fancied himself to be wise, but really was not. Hence I became 
odious both to him, and to many others who were present. 
When I left him, I reasoned thus with myself, I ani wiser 
than this man, for neither of us appear to know any thing 
great and good : but he fancies hat knows something, althotlgh 
ke knows nothing, whereas I, as 1 do not knotv any gibing, so 1 
dp not fancy I do. In this trifling particular, tlien, I appear 
to wber than him, because I do not fancy I know what % do 
meiknovr* After thiit I went to aliother who was thouj^t to 
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be wketthan the^rmer, and foimed the veiy same opiniocu 
H^ce I became odious to him and to many others. 

7* After thie I went to others in turif, perceivfiig ind^d and 
grieving and alarmed that 1 was nihkjng myself odious; how- 
ever it appeared nece^ary to regard the oiacle of the god iBs 
of the greatest moment, and that in order to discover its mean- 
ing, I must go to all f^^o had the reputatisn of possessing any 
knowledge. And by the dog, O Athenians, for I must tell 
you the truth, I came to some such conclusion as this : those 
who boie the highest reputation appj?ared to me tabe most 
deficient, in my researches in obedience to the god, and ctheis 
who wore considered inferioi , more nearly approaching to the 
possession of understanding. But. I must relate to you my 
wandering, and the labours whicfi I underwent, in order th*it 
the oracle might prove incontrovertible. For after ths politi- 
cians I went to the poets as well the tragic as the dithymmbic 
and others, expecting that hcie I should in very fact find my- 
self more ignoiant than them. Taking up, therefore, some i)f 
their poems, which appeared to me most elaborately finished, 
I questioned them as to their meaning, that at the sam« tiihe I 
might learn something from them. tl am ashairiM, O Atlie- 
nians, to tell you the truth ; however^it must be told. For, in 
a wo^c^, almost all who were present could have given a better 
account of them than those by whom they had been composed. 
I soon discovei gdHhis, therefore, with regard to the poets, that 
they do iiot'clTeot their object byVisdom, but by a ceitain 
natural inspiration and under the influence of enthusiasm like 
prophets and seers ; for these also say many fine things, but 
they Understand nothing that they say. The poCts S^jpeared 
0 me to be aficctecl in a similar manner ; and at the same time 
1 perceived that they considered themselves, on account of their 
poetry, to the wisest of men in other things, in which they 
XVere not. I left them, therefore, under the persuarion that I 
was superior to them, in the same way that I was to the 
ticians^ ^ 

8 L At last, therefore, I went to the artizans. For I wast 
consdous to myself that I knew scarcely any thing, >lmi t 
sure that) should fi)id them possessed of much beautifufl 
led^. And lb this I was not deceived ; for they kotew thinga 
tvhw I did not, and in this respect they were vfiiaF 
But, O Atheniai^,^even the best workmen aj^ieaiikd t# hie 
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nave fallen into the same error as the foeUtJkx each> because be 
cxceked in the piactice of his art, thought that he was VjJse 
m oth^ most toportanh matters, and mis m^tebe of theii'S ob- 
ecuredrthe wisdom that t||e}»iealiy possessed# I theisefore asked 
myself in behalf of th^ oi aclc, whether 1 should prefer to con^ 
tmue as I an^ possessing none either oi their wisdom or their 
ignoiance. or to hav^^ both as they have. J au^eied, therefore^ 
to myself and to the oracle, that it was better (of me to con- 
tinue as I am. 

9. From this investigation, then, O Athenians, many enmities 
have arisen against me, and tho<e the most gi ievous and severe, 
so that many calumnies have spiung fioin them and amongst 
them this appellation oi being wise. For those who aio from 
time to time present thmk^tfiat I am wise in those things^ with 
respect to which I expose the ignoi ance of othei s. The god how- 
evei,0 Athenians, appeals to be leally v\i&e, and to mean this by 
liis oracle, that human wisdom is worth httle oi nothing; and it 
is^ciear that he did not say this of Soci ates, but made use of iny 
name, putting me forward as an example, as if he hod said, that 
man is the wisest among you, who, like Socrates, knows that he 
IS in reality«v^orth nothii^ v^ith respect to wisdom. Still there^ 
fore I go about and search and inquiie into these things, in 
t bedience to the god, bAh among citizens and strangers, if I 
think anyone of them is wise ; and v\hen he appears to’me not 
to bo so, I takb^ the pan of the god, and shew that he is not 
wise. And in consequence of this occupation f have no leisure 
to attend in any consideiablc deg^^e to the affaiis of the state 
oi rny ownj^ut I am m the gieatest poverty tlnough my devo- 
tion tp tbe sei vice of the god. 

10* In addition to this, young men, who have much leisuie ^ 
mid belong to the wealthiest families, follovHng me of their ou n 
accoid, take great delighf in healing men put to the lest, and 
often imitate me, and themselves attempt to put othei s to the 
test; and then, I think, they find a great abundance of men 
who fancy they know some^ing, although they know little or 
nothing. Hence those who are put to the tfist by tlmm arc 
angry with me, and not with themi and say that ** there is one 
Socrates, a most pestilent fellow, who comipts thfe youJJi.** 
And when ^ny one asks them by doing oi teai^ng what^ they 
hi^ nothing to say^^ fot they not know : but that they mjhy 
to he at a los^ they s«qr such thmgg as are ready 
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hand agaiD4 all pjjjflosophers ; “ that he searches Into things iu 
heaven and things under the earth, that he does not baUeve 
th^re are gods, and that he makes the ^vorse apjiear the betffer 
reason/' For they would not, I think, be willing to fell the 
truths that they have been detected ^in pretending to posse^ts 
knowledge, Vhereas they know nothing. Thei^fore, I think, 
being ambitioUi^ and ^vehement and numerous, and speaking 
systematicaEy and persuasively about me, they have filled your 
cats, for a lohg time and diligently calumniating me. From 
amongst these, Melitus, Anytus, and Ijycori, ha\ti attacked me; 
Melitus being angry on account of the )poets, Anytus on account 
of the artizans and politicians, and Lycon on account of the 
rhetorfeians. So that as I said in the beginning, I should 
wonder if I were able in «?o ‘^hort^ a time to remo\ e from your 
minefs a oahimny that hat^ pi availed so long. This, O Athe- 
nians, is the truth ; and I speak it without concealing or dis- 
guising any thing from you, much or little ; though I very well 
know that by so doing I shall expose rnysclf to odium. This 
however is a proof that I spealc the truth, and that this is the 
nature of the calumny against me, and that these ore its causes. 
And if you will investigate the mattei^ either uo\^ hereafter, 
you will find it to be so. 

11. With respect then to the charges which my first accusers 
have aheged against me, let this be a sufficient apology to you. 
To Melitus that good and patriotic man, as he ^ys, and to my 
later accuher^ 1 will next endeavowr to give an answer ; and 
here again, as there arc different accusers let us take up their 
deposition. It is pretty much as follows: Socrales," it says, 

acts unjustly in corrupting the youth, and in not believing in 
those g^ in whom the city believes, but in other strange 
•divinities.*' Such is the accusation ; let us examine each pai*- 
ticular of it. It says that I act unjust^ in corrupting the youth. 
But I, O Athenians, say that Melitus acts unjustly, because he 
jests on serious subjects, rashly putting men upon Inal, Under 
pretence of being zealous and solicitous about things in which 
he nevft: at any time took any. conceni. But that this i|i the 
case I will endea\ our to p^o^^e to you. 

12. Coe^e then, Melitus, tell me ; do you not consider it of 
thilt 'greatest importance that the youth should be made as vir<* 
tuous as possible.^ 

Me^, I do. 
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Socr. Well*no\7, tell judges w8o it majices tiieoi 

better^for it is evident that you know, since ft concerSli| you 
SO mu3i^ for, living detected me in eorruptii;ig them, as y<m 
aay, youAave cited me here ^nd accused me f Qoitie then, say, 
imd in£>nn the judges whS it is that makes ifanfin better. Bo 
you see, Mclitus, that >ftu aie silent, and Have njfMiug to say ? 
feut does it not Appear to you to be disgrajefiii A suificient 
proof of wliat 1 say, that you never took any about the 

matter? But tell me, friend, who makes theiA better^ 

Mei. The laws. 

Soor. I do not ask this, most excellent sir, but what* man, 
who sufely must first know this vei)r thing, the laws? 

Mcl, These, Sociates the judge*^ 

• Socr^ How say you, Melitua^ Are these able to instruct the 
youth, and make them better ^ * 

Certainly, 

iS’oer. Whether all, or some of them, and others not? 

Mel All. 

Sbof. Yo\r say well, by Juno, and have found a great 
abundance of those that confer beii<‘fit. But what further^ 
Can these heyers make them better, or not ? 

Mel They foo can. * 

*5ocr. And what ot the senators ^ 

Mel, The senatois also 

8ocr. But, Mfljrtus, do those who attend the public assemblies 
corrupt the younger men^ oijdo they all make theip better? 

Mel They too. ^ 

jSocr. All the Aiheiiians therefore, as it seems, make them 
honoufabl§ and good, except me, but I alone corrupt them. 
Bo } ou say so ? • 

met. I do assert this very thing. 

So6r. You ctiaige me with gieat rll-fortu>%e. Bijt answer 
nro. does it appear to jou to he the slmie with lespect to 
horses? do all men make them better, and is there only some 
one that spoils them ? or does quite the conti ary of this take 
place? is there soi^p one person who can make them Ubtter, 
or very few, that is the trainers?^ hut if the generality of 
men should meddle with and make use of horses, do tjiey spoil 
fthem r Is not this the case, Melitus, both with lesj^ct to horses 
and all other animals? It certainly is so, whether you And 
Anytus deny it or not. For it would be a great good-for^ic 
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for tlifi youtibt if one person ted, and Ae rest bene- 
<5ted l^em. However, Melitus, you have sufficiently jihwn 
that you never bestowed any care upon youth ;^and you clearly 
evince your own negligence, in t^at you have never paid any 
attention to the things with respect tto which you accuse me. 

13. Tell us further, Melitus, in the name of Jupiter, whetheii' 
is it better to dwell with good or bad citizen!? Answer, my. 
friend : fo*vI ask you nothing difficult. "Do not the bad woi Ic 
some evil to those that arc contiiuially near them, but the good 
some good ? 

JIfeJ. Certainly. 

Socr, Is theic any one that wishes to be injured rather than 
benefited by his associatcb ? Answer, good man ; for the law 
requires you to answei. Is the^e- an} one who wishes to be« 
injifred ? ‘ ^ 

Mel, No, surely. 

Sock Come then, whethei do you accuse me nere, as one i^nat 
corrupts the youth, and makes them more depraved, designedly 
or undesignedly ? 

Mel. Designedly, I say. 

Socr. What then, Melitus, are you at your lime of life so 
much wiser than me at my time of life, as to knC^ that the evil 
are always working some evil to those that are most near *10 
them,* and the good some good; but I have arrived at such a 
pitch of ignomi:43e as not to know, that if I make any one of 
my associates depraved, I shall ba in danger or receiving some 
evil from him, and yet I designedly bring about this so great 
evil, as you say ? In thiS I cannot believe you^ Melitus, nor 
do I think would any other man in the world : but either I do 
not coirupt the youth, or if I Ao corrupt them, I it undi- 
filgnedly : so that in both cases you speak falsely. But if I 
corrupt tjj^em umiesignedly, for such involuntary offibnoet it is 
not usual to accuse one heiq, but to take one apart and feach 
imd admonish one. For it is evident that if I am taught^ I 
ijiiaU cease doing what I do undesignedly. But you shunned 
mOi i^d were not willing to associate with and instruct 

me here, where^it is usual to accuse those who xtepi 
and not instruction. ^ ^ ^ ^ n 

1441 ^ttSsthen, O Athenians, this now is clear thsi 
jNud, lhat lifeHtus never paid any attention to 
much ot little, fiowev^r teU us^ Melitus* how ^ say | 
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TtLpt the youth? b evidently, aco(>i|b}l|( to the in4iut« 

mont which you have preferred, by teaching to be- 

lieve in g^ in whom the city believes, but in either Strang 
deities?^ Do you not say tlyitiby teaching tLese tl&itgis, t corfupt 
the youth ? ^ 

MbL Oertat||ty I do say so. 

Soar. By those vary gods, therefore, Melitui, Uf %bom the 
discussion now is, speak still rooie cleaily bothtd^e and to 
these men. For I cannot uifdarstand whether yoU say that 1 
teach them to believe that there are certain gods, (and in that 
case I believe that there are gods, and am not altogether an 
atheist, nor in this respect to blame,) not however those jrhich 
the city believes in, but other‘s, and this it is that you accuse 
me of, that I intiodiice others, or do you say outright that I 
do not myself believe that there are gods, and that I teach 
others the same ? 

1 aay this, that you do not believe in any gods at all. 

O wonderful Melitus, how come you to say this ? Do 
1 not then like the lest of mankmd, believe that the sun and 
moon aie gods ? 

No,j^ Jupiter, Q judges: for he says that the sun is 
a iitone, and moon an |arth 

plocr* You fancy that you are accusing Anaxagoras, my dear 
MeUtus, and thus you put a slight on these men, and simpose 
them to be BO ilMterate, as not to know that the hooks of Anax- 
agoras of Clazomene are full of such assei tions. And the young, 
moreover, learn these things fiom gie, which they might pui- 
chase for a cflachipa, at most, in the orchestra, and so ridicule 
Socrates^iif he pretended they were his own, especially since 
they are so absurd? I ask then, by Jupiter, do I appear to you 
to believe that there is no god ^ 

Mel. No, by Jupitei, ndne whatever 
Soer. You say what is incredible, Melitus, and that, as np» 
pears to me, even tq yourself. Foi this man, O Athenifius^ 
[ appears to me to be very insolent and intemperate, and to Ijave 
; preferred this indictment through downright nescience, fatem* 
peiNEUitief and tvantonness. For he* seems, as "^it were, to have 
eomposed an enigma for the piirpose of m^ng an ex^riment. 
'Whether wiB Socrates the wise know that I am jesting, and 
i;|K)n|radict myself, dr shall I deceive him and all who 

For in my opinion he clearly contradicts hims^ tbe 
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indictmeot, as ifshe should say, Socrates is guiJfy of wr6ng io 
not hdlieving there aic gods, and in believing thas there 
are gods. And tiUhei, surely, is the ack of one v^io is trtfling, 

5. Consider ^ith me iionr, Athenians, in what respeA he ap- 
pears to me to And do you, ^elitus, answer me; imd 

do ye, as I besonght yon at the outset, rememl^er not to make 
an uproar if I speakofter^my usual manner. 

Is there ‘any man, Mejiltui);, who beUeves that there are human 
affairs, but does not beKeve that there are men? Let him 
answer, judges, and not make so much noise. Is^ there any 
otie wJio does not believe that there *aie hoises, but thgt there 
are things pertaining to hoiscs? oi VAho does not believe that 
there are pipeis, but that theic are things pertaining to pipes 
Thgre is not, O best of men : fof since you are not willing to 
answer, I say it to you and to all hcie picscnt. But answer to 
this at least : is tiieio any one v\ bo believes that there are things 
relating to demons, but does not believe that there are demons? 

Mel. There is not, ^ 

Socr. How obliging you aie in having hardly answered^ 
though compelled by these judges. You assert then that I da 
believe and teach things relating ta demons, wither they be 
new or old ; therefore, according to your admission, I do belierve 
in things relating to demons, and tnis you have sworn in tho 
bill o*f indictment. If then I believe in things relating to 
demons, there is surely an absolute necessity that I should 
believe thal there ore demons, fs it not so } It is. Far I 
suppose you to assent, skioe you do not answer. But with 
respect to demons, do we not allow that they are gods, or the 
ebildren of gods ? Do you ndm^t this or not ? 

Meh Certainly. 

Socr. Since then I allow that there are demons as you 
mit, if demons ite a kind of god6,\his is the point in which I 
say you speak enigmatically’and divert yourself in saying that 
1 do not allow there are gods, and again that I do allow there 
are^ since I allow that there are demons ? But if demons arc 
the cl^dren oLgods, spurious ones, either from nymphs or anv 
Othm!^/ of whom they are^reported to be, what man can tldnic 
that are sons of gods, and yet that there are not 
For it wotild be just aa absurd, as if any one should that 
there arh mules the oflspring of horses and assee, hut shoedet 
uotf think tbeif are home and asses, Howeveri it 
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cannot be oiherwise tijan that y^tt !ia>e this 

mcnj for the purpose of trying me, Or heca^ at » 

loss what real^rime to^llege against nWjMfoj^that yqii slwAld 
pcrsoade any man who ba^ the smallest of that 

the eanie person can think that there are relating to 

' demons and to gods,^and yet tbai theit at^' demons, 

nor gods, norlheroes, is utterly un^iosiiibjie# 

16\ That I am rfot guilty th&i, ^ Athenians, aocording to 
the indictment of Melitus, appears ^ ncte not to require a length- 
ened defence ; but what 1 hare stdd Is sufiicient. And as to 
what I SJfid at the beginning, that there is a great enmity lo- 
w'ard^ me among the multitude, be assured it is true. And this 
it is which will condemn me, if I am condemned, not Melitus, 
nor Anytus, but the calumny and en^y of the multitude, wdiirh 
have already condemned many otheis, and those good men* and 
will I think condemn otheis also ; for there is no danger that it 
will stop with me. 

Perhaps, however, some one may say, you not ashamed, 
Secrates, to have pursued a study, from which you are now in 
danger of dying?” To such a person I should answer with 
good reason^ You do not say vvelJ, fuend, if you think that a Didn, 
who is even df the leastt’alue, ought to take into the account 
the risk of life or death J and ought not to consider that alone 
^/faen he performs any action, whether he is aoting'jifstly or 
unjustly, and tfee part of a good man or bad man. For accord*, 
ing to your leasoning, all (hose demi-gods thut di^d at Troy 
would be vile characters, as well all the rest as ihc son of Thcti», 
who so far despised danger in comparison of submitting to dis* 
giwce, th^t when bis mother, who was a goddess, spoke to him* 
iu his impatience to kill Hector, something to this effect, 
ns I think\ ‘^My son, if you levenge the death of youririend' 
PatrocluB, and slay Heclar, you will yofirwlf die,, for,” she 
t^id, “ death awaits you immediately after Hector.” But 
be, on hearing this, despised death and danger, and dreading 
much more to live as a coward, and not avenge his friends 
said ; ** May J die immediately, when I have inSicted punish- 
ment on the guilty, that I may not^stay here ah object of ridu 
cale, by the« curved ships, a burden to the ground Do you 
iiiink that he cared for death and danger ? F^r thus it 
0 Athenians, in truth ; wherever auy one has posted himself 
^ IISikL lib. aviiL ver. 94, 
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tvitber tbioklng it |o be better, or has been pasted, by bts chiefi 
there, 1^ ti appears to me, he ouglit to remain and meet danger 
Ldking no account either of death or any thing e^c in con^arU 
son ^tii disgrace, ^ o 

17. I then should be acting strangdy, O Athenians, virhen 
the generals whom you chose to command me assigned me 
]>ost at Potid8ea,atAmphipolis,hnd atDelium, l%hen remained 
where they p(^d me, Uke any other persi^m, and encountered 
the danger ot 4^th^ but when the deity as I thought and be^ 
lieved, assigned it mm my duty to pass my life in the study of 
philosophy, and in -examining myself and others, I should <m 
that occasion, through fear of death or any thing else wbatiH 
ever, desert my post. Strange indeed would it be, and then in 
truth any t)ne might justly biing me to trial, and accuse me of 
not believing in the gods, from disobeying the oiacle, fearing 
death, and thinking m;^self to be wise when I am not. For to lear 
death, O Athenians, is nothing else than to appear to be wise, 
without being so ; for it is to appear to know what one does 
nbt know« For no one knows but that ds^ is %he greatesti^ol 
all goods to man ; but men fear it, as if they well knew tbst 
is the greatest of evils. And how is not this the most 
hensible ignorance, to think that onef knows what bne dpes not 
know ? But I, O Athenians, in this^erhaps differ 4rom most 
men;cand ifi tljould say that I am in any thing wiser than 
another, it would be in this^^bat not having a competent know- 
ledge of the^thftngs in Hades, I also think that 1 have not such 
knowledge.^ But to act unjustly, and to disobey my superior, 
^whether God or man, 1 kifow is e\il and base. 4 shall never, 
therefore, fear or shun things which, for aught I know, may be 
good, before evils which 1 know4x> be evils. So thfilt even if 
^ you should now dismiss me, not yielding to the instances of 
Anytus, who sai^ that either 1 sho\)id not^ appear hereajta^* 
or that, if I did appear, it was impossible not to put to 
death, telling you that if 1 escaped, your sons, studyii^ 
Socrates teaches, would all be utterly corrupteiL if you 
me thua^'^ Socrates, we sh^l not now yfe)d to 
hfift yo^ <m this condition however* that you no 

p cy rt B i Via gi in your researches nor study philosophy, ^ 

Miker yod ai^deteoled in so doing, ydu shaU 
w on these tcMrios^Z 
« SMtheyPrito I.A 
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‘O Athenians, 1 honom and lovfi Tout Imt 1 ^!iaO ebef HisA 
uther^than you ; and ae long* as I breatiba axid I Idiidl 

lot ceaae stud 3 ing' philosophy, and eslKArtittg you mi %Wnbig 
hty oneiof you I may ha|pei^ to meet, saying as I have been ae- 
iufttonrM to do: * O besta^f men, seeing yon are an Athenian, 

)f a citT the most poweArful and most rendirned for wisdom and 
itrength, are y(n not dyshamed 6f being carefbl fot riches, how 
iron may aeqnke thelh m greatest abundance, and far glory nml 
aonour, but oaie not nor t^e any thought^ for wifdom and 
juth, and for yoUr soul, bow. it xnay be made most perfect?’ ” 
And if any one of you should question my assertion, and affirm 
hat fad does care for these things, I shall not at once let him 
JO, nor depart, but i shall question him, sift and prove him, 
And if he isdiould appear toi^me not to possess yirfcoe, but to 
^reten<I that he does, I shall reproach him for that be sett the 
east vSlue on things of the greatest worth, but the highest on 
4}lng8 that are worthless. Thus I shall act to all whom X meet, 
potfa young and old, stranger and citizen, but rather to yon my 
dtixens, because ye are more nearly allied to me. For 
^ well assured, this the deity commands. And I think that 
!io gfsA&tOr has ever befallen you in the cify, than my zeal 
br the serviiS^ of the godi For 1 go about doing nothing else 
ban persuading ! you, bcAb young and old, to take ho cate 
iilaer for the b^y,, or for riches, prior to or so which as fcr this 
ioui, bow ft may be iQost perfect, te11ii\g you that virtue 
loes not spring from rich^, but riches and aU ^ther human 
blessings, l^tb private and public, feom virtue. If, then, by 
saying these^hings, I corrupt the youth, these things must be 
miiwduOvgus; but if anyone says t^t I speak other things than 
tbese^ he misleads yOU^. Tlferefore I must say, O Athenians, 
Albeit yidd Anytus or do not, either dismiss me or not^ since * 
i i&aU not act odierWise, esen though 1 mu|t^ie many deatba* 
Xm. Murmur not, O. Athenian^ but continue to attend to my 
requOjst,* not to mumur at what I say, but to listen, for as I 
tfa fe k , you wilMerive benefit from listening, ^ For X am going 
tU ^ other tbiugs to you, at which perhaps jfou wiUsraise a 
E^llimour ; hi$i bq no account do so. Be well Assured, it 
me to being such a man as I sey^T fim^y<H;t 

bnesUiGnNriMu 
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tiot injure m» inore than yourselves. For neithe^r nill Mditii? 
aor^nytna nor have they the power: for I do iM 


^ble for a better man to ^ iiijur^if by a 
^{hape have me Condemned to d^ath^ ot 
; of dfH right! ; amd he or others nmy pWK 
' afT evils ; 1 however do not consider 
it la Inore so to do ^hat he is npw 
1 rHd to death inyustly. Now, 

making a defence on 


tl^nk that it is 

woruf, 

banish^ 
hapscoi 
tbeto so, 
doing, th J 
tberefore,! 

own behdf,vait but 1 do so on your behidf, 

lest ccmdemning me you should offend at all withareiqpect to 
the gift of the dejty to 3'ou For, if you should put me tc^death^ 
you Will not easily find such another, though it may be ridi- 
culouB to say so, altogether attacjied by the deity to this oity < 
ns to a po^rerful and generous horse* somewhat duggish ftom 
his size, and requiring to be roused by a gad.fiy ; So the deity 
appears to have united me, being such a person as I am« to the 
ci^, tl^ I may rouse you, and persuade and reprove every ime 
of yohf nor ever cease besetting }ou throughout the whole ^y. 
Sqch another man, 0 Athenians, will not easily be foimd, ^Shere*^ 
forei V you will take my advice, you wiB spare me. But imu, 
perhaps/being irritated, like di owsy persons who iwlhEOUsedl^^ 
deep, w6l strike me, and, yielding touAnytus, will unthinkhi^y 
condemn me fp death ; mid then you will pass the rest of your 
life in sleep, unjess the deity, canng for jmu, should eend some 
one else to you« l 3 ut that I am a person mo baS been given by 
the deity to ^is city, you may disc^ from befice; for it is not 
like the ordinary conduct 61 men, that I should have neglected 
aU my own affairs and suffered my private interest tcTbe neglect*' , 
cd jEqr so many years, and that I should conBtaii%aUetKL tojrour I 
conoetns, addressing myself to each of you sepwrafofy) 
father, or elder bother, persuading you to the puriuitQf vittno;^ 
JAiUl if 1 h%d derived any profit from this course, and hid 

pay for my exhortatioris, there would have bei^ ffom^ 
for my conduct; but now you see 
n^tkj^s, who have so shamelessly oahmmiated me in a 
have^ot bad the impudence to charge mar i 
whaiesees to ptove that | ever ai^^ p$s$0^- 
demanded' any rewmd. And I dritJe I prodi^i ^ ^ 
fwOof thiM^mak the truth, namfyf my peve’* ' 

II&W it mtgt appear * 
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About, thuB advise you ^xnsft.^ni 

vettture to present myself iu attsejw- 

^}]ies aiftd Advice the ciiy. . tbis in' ittfut 

which fou nave often and isx lUldiition t 

beoapse I am moved by ff cfei-tain 

which also MeUtvis, through mmeU 

ment. TbU began with me 

voice which, when {jtesent^ I am 

about to do, but never urgeojmCi^^' ®hlg.1tf#1v]Siich ojipoaed 
luy meddling in public i^ti^ } arid appeam to me to have 
opribsed ibc ve^ properfy. For be well amured^ 0 Atheniaim^ 
if j hail long since attempted to intermeddle with politios, t 
should have perished long S^o, and should not have at bene- 
' fited you or myself. And be not angry with me fob speahing 
the truth* ’^or it is not possible that any man should be Safe, 
who dricerely opposes either you, or any other multitude, and 
who prevents many unjust and illegal actions from being com- 
mitted in a city; but it is necessaiy that he who in'^ sanest 
contends for Justice, if he will be safe for but a shbr^^e, 
fibuuid live privately, and take no part in public affairs, ^ 

20. I will give you strong proofs of this, not words, bplfe 
you value, wXs. Hear ^en what has happened to me, that 
you may that I woald not yield to any one conwafy to 
what is just, through fear of death, at the same time that, by not 
yMding, I mU8( perish. I shall tell you what«will be dUplOaS-* 
mg end wearisome^, yet trpp. For I, O Athenians^ never bore 
any ether ma^sterial office in the ci^, but have been a senator; 
and our Anltochean tribe happened to supply the Frytanes 
when you chose to condemn in a body the ten generals, who 
had not mken off those that perished in the sea-fight, in viola- 
tion the law, as you afterwards all thought. At that time 
f idbse of the Piytanes opposed your doingvany tMng con** 
tnwy to the laws, and Ivoted agaujstyou; .4hd when the oratw 
were tci^y to denounce me, and to carry me before a magis- 
trate, and you urged and cheered them on, I thought I ou^t 
rathef to meet the danger with law and justice on my side\ than 
tfakiugh fear of imprisonriient or death to take vwi with you in 
yttob ui\Jtiat dasIgnB. Arid this happened while the jaity wija 

Ifiit fer ^ 4u^(^ey of 1 dliould have traftlatad 

^ feat iii, jmcti.aiiiiaaeaU as an advacate would paO m a Sjfeatt ^ 
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trovemed by a democracy. But when it becatnetan oligai-chy 
the leaving sent Ibr me with four others to the 

bring Xeon the Salamin^ from Salamis( that he 
might be death; and they gave/ many sunilar orders to 
many wishing to involve as lilany as they could in guilt. 

Then boWever I shewed, not in word but in deed, that I did not 
care for deaths if the expression be not too rude, in the smallest 
degree, butftbat all my care was to do noilfing unjust or unholy. 
For that government, strong as it was, did not so overawe me 
as to make me commit an unjust action ; but when we came 
out from the Tholus, the four went to Salamis, and brought 
back Leon ; but I went away home. And perhaps fo^ this I 
should have been put to death, if that government had not been 
speedily broken up. And of you can have many wit 
nesfees. 

21, Do 3 ’^ou think, then, that I should have survived so many 
years, if I had engaged in public affairs, and, acting as becomes 
a good man, had aided the cause of justice, and, as I ought, 
had deemed this of the highest importance ? Far from ifr O 
Atheipians : nor would any other man have done bo. But 
through the whole of my life, if I ha\e done any thing in public, 
shall beHbund to be a man, and the ftery same i?i*privatc, who 
has never made a concession to any one contrary to justice, 
neither to any other, nor to any one of these whom my calum- 
niators say are ^my disciples. I however wa^; never the pre- 
ceptor of ag 3 d>ne ; but if any one^desired to hear me speaking 
and to see me busied about my own mission, whether he were 
young or old, I never refifsed him. Nor do I dwcourse when 
1 receive money, and not when I do not receive any, bjjt I allow 
both lich and poor alike to question me, and, if any one wishes 
» it» to answer me and hear what I liave to say. And for these, 
whether any on^ proves to be a goo^ man or not, I cannot justly 
be responsible, because I never either promised them any in* 
sfruction or taught them at ^all. But if any one says he 
^ has ever learnt or heard any thing from me in private^ which 
all others have not, be well assured that he does not speal^ftibe 
taruth, ' ^ ' 

2!^ But why do some delight to spend so long a 
me? 'Se haYe heard, O Athenians. I have told y<^ the 
truth, that &ey delight to hear those closely ouestiKmed sdie 
think (hkt but are not: for wb b tty m mintis 
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disixgreeable.* But this duty, as I say* has enjoixie^ ma 
by the deity V by oracles, by dreams, aod.by ^ei^y by 
which %»y otl«r divine ^decree has iij|j|o3dM ^7 
man tea do. Thche things^ O AthadaM^ true*und 

easily confuted if not trt^. For if I tai noift! some 

of the youths and havd already com^led*oth<ri||^||wm Attitig, 
surely, that ir any of them* having bicemw ad^mbdd^ in life, hed 
discovered that I gaVe them miiii young, 

they should now lise up agais^^M^ ac0ite m%imd have me 
punished ; or if they were themselv^is unwilling to do this, some 
of their Ifindred, their fathers, or brothers, or other relatives, if 
their lunsmen have ever sustained any damage from me, should 
now call it to mind. Many of them however are here present, 
whom I see : fiist, Crito, myi contemporary and fellow-burgher, 
father of this Ciitobulus; then, Ljhanias of Sphettus, fatlier of 
this JEsohines ; again. Antiphon of Cephisus, father of Epi- 
genes; there aie those others too, whose bi others maintained 
the same intimacy with me, namely, Nicostratus, son pf Theos- 
dfttidus, brother of Theodotus — Theodotus indeed is dead, so 
that he could not deprecate his bi other's proceedings* &iid 
Paralua here, eon of Deniodocus, whose brother was Theages ; 
and Adimanfds son of ^riston, whose brother is this Plato ; 
and ./Eantodorus, whose^ brother is this Apollodorus. I could 
also mention many others to you, some one of whom certainly 
Melitus ought«to have adduced in his speedy as a witness. If 
however he then lorgot to^do so, let him novk adduce them, I 
give him leave to do so, and let him say it, if he nas any thing 
of the kind to allege. But quite contrary to this, you will find, 

0 Athenians, all ready to assist me, who have corrupted and 

injured their relatives, as Mvjlitus and Anytus say. For those 
who have been themselves corrupted might perhaps have som^. 
reason for assisting me ; b«it those who have npt been corrupted, 
men now advanced in life, thejr relativte, what efther reason 
ean they have for assisting me, except that right and just one, 
that they know that Melitus speaks falsely, and that 1 speak 
the truth. ^ 

23. Well then^ Athenians ; these are pretty much the things 

1 have to any in my defence, aiM? others perhaps the same 
jsind. Perhaps, however, some among you wfil be indignant 
on recollecting his own case, if he, when engaged in a *0Sii|:iso 
filir }es6 than this^ in^lpred and besought the judges itith 

'' • # 
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tears, forward his children in order thnt^he might ex- 

lite compassion, and many others of his relatives 

ami ItllMiiiiisv whe^as 1 do none of thes^ things, although I may 
app^ttf t6 be incurring the exti^mity of danger. Perhaps, 
therefore^ some one, taUng notice oT tliis, may become moie 
determined against ifte, and, being enraged at ^Jhis very con- 
duct of mine, may giye his vote under thg influence of anger. 
If then any one of you is thus affected, — I do not however 
suppose that there is, — But if there should be, I think I may 
reasonably say to him ; I too, O best of men, ha^e relatives ; 
for to make use of that saying of Homer, 1 am not spru'qg from 
an oak, nor from a lock, but fiom men, so that 1 too, O Athe-* 
nians, have relatives, and thiee sons, one now grown up, and , 
two boys: I bhall not howevei brftig any one of them forward 
and hnploie you to acquit me. hy then shall I not do this^ 
Not from contumacy, O Athenians, nor disrespect towards you. 
Whether or not I am undaunted at the prospect of death, is 
another question, but out of legaid to my own charactei, a^d 
yours, and that of tlie whole city, it does not appear to me to 
be honourable that I should do any thing of this kind at my 
aijid with the reputation I havc^ whether ^r^jie or false, 
I^r it is commonly agreed that SQjrrates in some respects 
excels the generality of men. If, then, those among you who 
appear® to excel either in wisdom, or fortitude, or any other 
virtue whatsoever^ should act in such a manner os I have often 
seen some they have been brought to tiial, it would be 
shameful, who appearing ir^deed to be something, h^ve cou- 
duc^d themselves in a suipiising manner, thlhking they 
should suffet something dreadful by dying, and aSoif they 
would be immortal if you did not put them to death* Such 
•tseen appear to me to bring disgiace on the city, ep that any 
Stranger might suppose that such of qhe Athenians as excel in 
virtue, and whom they themselves choose in preference to 
salres for magistracies and other honouis, aie in no 
superior to women. For these things, O AthenlsnB, 
we to do who have attained to any height of 
tion, nor, should we do themt,ought you to sufler ns ; 
should mka this manifest, that you will much rather' 
him whb intro^ees these piteous dramas, and makes ^0 fiitp 
ridioulom tkao him who quietly awaits yoiw doeimoilo 
H. But' reputation apsit^ 0 Athenians, it 
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IJD to b4 right to ontreitt a ]tiidgh^}Or«1^ IWiia^ on- 

treal^, but one ought to inibrm u 

judge &oes net sit for the purpose ^Ut 

M favAr, hut that he maygudge rigfflJy, zni^W^&hi not 
to show favour to whqm lie jdease^lmt that he 4e^e ac- 
cording to the laws. It is therefete ri^t nelfW should 
W6 accustom you, n^r should yourselves lo violate 

your oaths ^ for in so doing n^flier 

Think not then, O Athenl&ns/^tb^^l ti^ht to adopt such a 
course towards you as I neither ctaaftidhiMlonourable, nor just, 
nor holy, as weU, by Jupiter, on any other occasion, and now 
especially when I am accused of impiety by this Melitus* For 
clearly, if I should persuade you, and by my entreaties should 
put a constraint on you who are bound by an oath, I should 
teach you to think that there are no gods, and in reality ,Vhile 
xnoki]^ my defence, should accuse myself of not believing in 
the gods. This, however, is far fVom being the case : lor I 
I^Ueve, O Athenians, as none of my accusers do, and I lea\e 
It to you aUd to the deity to judge concerning me in such way 
iHS vfll be best both for me and for you. 

[Socrates d^ere concludes his defence, and the votes being 
taken, he is declared guilty by a majoiity of voices, ‘He 
thereupon resumes hie address,] * 

26. That I should not be grieved, O Athenians, ht what 
lias happenedf namely, that you have condemned me, as well 
many other circumstances concur m bruigitig^to pass, and 
moreover Ais, that what has happened has not happened 
contraiy to my expectation; but I much l-ather wopder at 
the number of votes on either side. For I did not expect 
that I should be condemned by so small a number, but by a 
laim miyority;^ "but now, as it seems, if only throe more Voteli' 
Igiu oha;^|;6d n^es, 1 shddld have been ac^tted* As far as 
MeUme k Concerned, as it ap^ars to^iiftt', I have been already 
acquitted, and not only have l been acquitted, but it is clear 
m evei^jr one that had not Anyhis and Lycon come forward to 
me, he would have been fined a thousand draeftmas, fot 
haviiiig obtained a fifth part of the votes. 
iJfi* The^ln^ then awards me the penalty of dearth. WelL 
INit Whaishali 1,011 my part^O Athenians, awwrdmyseli^ ](a 
^ x^ot citear &at it will be such as I deserve ? th^ ja 

tfbad? do 1 decent tb enfibr or lo pay a fin^ for \ 
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purposely dtoiogcmy life not remained qniet, bilt neglecfhi^ 
wbatttost men seel; after, money-mnkin?, domestic concSsms, 
mfhtary OOmixurnd:, j^pnlar oratory, <and mo^feover all the., 
magistracies, cciittplrfteiefii and cabAls^Jlut are met inthe*. 
ci^, thinking that I was in reality too ^upright a man to be 
sarc if I took paict in such tilings, I theicfore did not apply 
myself to tljpse puvsaits, by attending to which I should haie 
been of no service either to you or to myself; but in order to 
confer the greatest benefit on each of you piivately, as I affirm, 
I thereupon applied myself to that object, endeairouring to per- 
suade every one of you, not to take any care of his own xffairs, 
before he had taken care of himself, in what way he may be- 
come the best and wisest, nor of the affairs of the city befoio 
hotopk care of the city itself; and that be bhould attend to other 
things in the same maiinei . What treatment then do I deserve,, 
seeing I am such a man^ Some rewaid, O Athenians, if at 
least I am to be estimated accoi ding to my real deserts ; and 
moreoicr such a lewaid as would be suitable to me. Wh^t 
then is suitable to a poor man, a benefactor, and who has need 
of Jeisuie in Older to ghe ^ou good advice? There is nothing 
BO suitable, O Athenians, as that such^ a man should be main- 
tained in the Piytaneum, and this much more than if one of 
you bad been victorious at the Olympic games in a horse race, 
or in the two or four-horsed chaiiot race : for such a one makes 
you appeal to be Happy, but I, to be so : and he^does not need 
support, but ^ do. If, therefore, I Inust award a sentence ac- 
cording to my just desertspl award this, mainte^nce in tber 
Prytaneum. 

27. Perhaps, however, in speaking to you thus, I dj^pear to 
jjTOU to speak in the same presumptuous manner as I did re- 
specting commiseration and entreaties: but such is tkot the 
case, 0 Athenian!, it is rather this ” I am persuaded that I 
never designedly injured any tnan, though I cannot pcrSiiadk 
ycu of tins, for we have conversed with each other but far a 
abl^rt tigle. Tor if there was the same law with you ds with 
doeu, that in capital cases the trial should last net tuSg 
one day hut many, I Ihinh you would be persuaded^ but 
not Ih^a short time to do away with gmt 
Being pexima^ then that I have injured no one, ^ 
from myself, and of proncunci^ against^ 

tnyteV that t am^^aervfa^ m punishment^ and % 
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injrself any thilig of the kind. Through 1 

rthould* suffer that which Melitus awards 1 $hy 

l)^now not whether it be^good or evil? 
choose ^at T well kno'^ .o he evil* and 3|h3l I 

clioose imprisonment ? ^ ''3 why shoi^ld I live a idave 

to the established magistracy, the Bleten ? Shl^l^efcosa^a fine, 
and to be imprisoned ^intil 1 have it? jEhfillLAhia la^the eame 
as that which I just now mentioned* ^ m^ney to pay 

it. Shall I then award myseff exile? For pethapa you would 
consent to Jbhis a^rard. 1 should indeed he very fond of life, O 
Athenians, if I were so de\oid of reason as not to be able to re- 
flect that you, who are my fellow citizens! have been uni^le to 
.endure my manner of life and discourses, but they have become 
so burdensome and odious to^^ou, that you now seek to be rid 
of them : others howe^ er will easily bear them : far from it, O 
Athenians, A fine life it would be for me at my age to go out 
wandering and driven from city to city, and bo to live. For I 
well! know that, wht*rever I may go, the youth will listen to me 
when I speak, as they do here. And if I repulse them, they 
will themselves diive me out, persuading the elders; and if I 
do not repulse them, theiii fathers and kindred will banish me 
on thein a<icoant. 

28. Perhaps however some one will say, Can you not, 
^'jcrates, when you have gone from us, live a silent andfquist 
life ? This is tl^ most difficult thing of all to persuade some 
of you. For if I say that that would be to disobey the deity, 
and that therefore it is impossible £^r me to live quietly, you 
would not believe me, thinking I spoke ironically. If, on die 
other hand, I say that this is the greatest good to man, to dis- 
coilirse daily on virtue, and otlier things which you have beard 
me discussing, examining both myself and others, but that a 
lifls without investigation is^iot worth living fof , still ]ess would 
jQtt beKevO me if 1 said this. Such however is the case, as I 
affirm, O Athenians, though it is not easy to persuade you. And 
tt the same time I am not accustomed to think myself deserv- 
ainy ill, f( indeed I were rich, I woul^ amerce^Jrself 
im each a sum as I ehould be able to pay ; for then I should 
faa^ eirShrCd no harm, but now-^or I cannot, unless# you are 
wiQtng to amerce iho in such a sum as I am abledo pay, 
{Hiahapa I could mty you a mina of silver: in that Bum^tbeml J 
^to here# 0 Athenians, mA CritO 
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bid me amerce myself in thirty minse, 
and ttoy O0W tc^ {^sureties. I amerce myeelf then to yon in 
that and they tnll be sufficient suretie^for the*money. 

Pi'he now proceeded 4o viss the sentence^ and coh^ 

denmed Socra^s to death ; wheienpon he continued 

2§i For tibe sakd of no long space of time, Q Athenians, you 
Will incut the chey^acter and reproach /it the hands of those 
who wirif to defame the city, of having put that wi^e man, 
Socrates, to death. For those ’who wi«^h to defame you will 
jissert that I am wise, though I am not. If, then, you had 
waited foi a short time, this would ha\e happened o{ its own 
ncc<v d ; for observe" my age, that it is far advanced m Hfe, and 
near death. But I say this not to ^ou all, but to those only 
who have condemned me to dib And 1 say this too to the 
ea&ie persons. Perhaps you think, O Athenians, that I have 
been convicted through the want of arguments, by which I 
might have peisuaded you, had I thought it right to do and 
say any thing, so that I might escape punishment Far 
wise : I have been convicted through want indeed, yet not of 
arguments, but of audacity and impudence, and of the incU** 
natioa to say such things to las would %D|re been most 
agreeable for you to hear, had I lamented and bewalhid end 
4one and said many other things unworthy of me, as I affirm, 
but ^Uch as you are accustomed to hear fiom others But 
neither did I tlien think that I ought, for the •sake of avoiding 
•danger, to4o^any thing unworthy of a fieeman, nor dp 1 now 
repent of having so defeni^d myself ; but I should much rather 
olmo^eto die, having so defended myself, than to live in that way. 
For neither in a tiial nor in batde, is it right that last any one 
ebe should employ every possible means wheieby he may aihoid 
•deaft; for in battle it is frequently evident that a man 
escape death braying down his arfhs, and throwing himsel^On 
the tnercy of his pursuers. And there are many oth(!$r detic^ Tfr 
danger, by which to avoid death, if a man dares to So and 
aajr every thing. But this is not difficult, O Athenians, to 
dSA^but it ia much more difficult to avoid 
rtmi dwffter than death. And now I, being slow aM ^ 
ove^atitin by the slower of the two 5 but my 
strcjiqp tmi a^Mive, bavo been overtaken by the 

Arpi pow I depart, condemned hy you lk 
by iraih, as guilty of 
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And I abide my »entence and so do they. Tbiwie., ™ 
ought 80 to be, and I think that they are,^ ^ 

30, In^he neat place, } desue to 
^ondemnod me, what will ^e^our fate : for 1 that 

condition in which men ftiost frequently 
when they are i^out to hie. I say then t<^ 

%vho have condea^d me to deaths that iinmed|ail^™ P &Sr fny 
death a punkhment will oveitake you, far fiiolijp by 

Jupiter, than that which you have inflicted Cd For you 
have done this, thinking >ou should he freed from the necessity 
of giving anhcoount of your life. The very conti ary however, as I 
will happen to you . Y our accusers will be more numei ous, 
whoml have nowresti ained, though you did not perceive it ; and 
(hey will be more severe, inasVnuch as they are younger, and 


you will be more indiguant Foi, if >ou thmk'that by puttftjg 
men to death you will lestraiu any one fiom upbraiding^ yon 
because you do not live well, you aie much mist^en; for this 
method pf escape is neither possible noi honpuiable, but that 
otbel is most honourable and most easy, not to put a check 
upon Others, but for a man to take heed to himself, how lie 
may bo most ncifect. Having predicted thus muph to those 
qfyovi wlm hate condemned me, I take my lea\e of you, ^ 
31, But with you who have voted for ray acquittal, I would 
gladly hold conveise on what has now taken place, while the 
magistrates are busy and I am not >et earned to the place 
where 1 must die. Stay with me then, so long, O Athenians,^ 
foi nothing hindeis our Conversing with each other, whilst 
wq permitfi^d to do so ; foi t wisU to make known to yoUt 
aa bdug my fjiiends, the meaning of that which has just now 
me* To me then, O fby judges,— and in calling you 
jUd^I oqU you rightly, — a strange thing has happened. For 
th^nroo^i prophetic voicet of my gnardito deity, qn every 
foriber occasion even in the most. tufting ifiairs opposed mo, 
jtfl Wfi» about to do any tiling wiong; but now, that has be^^ 
mo which ye yourselves behold, and which any one would 
and whkdi is supposed to J>e the cattremity of evil^ jeft 
np^ther whop 1 deserted fiom homp in the morning did the 
d: tbo god op] pose me, nor when I came up |ieie 
(me jphiOb of trML hor in rpy addiess when I was shout tci" 

Wf thing; yet qn ot^er occasions it has fiequently re^trtdned^ 
qf ilpehkiug. But now* it has never 
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out this proceedii)|^k)pposed me, either in I did or sain. 
What then d(^ to be the cause of ihis } I jeill tell 

you: what ha^ li^fall^n me appear^ to be adjlcsbing; and it 
is taaposaible ^jat wo, think lit^l^J-ly who suppose thal death 
9A • A great of tins to if' is the fact that it is im- 
possible but that the » accustomed sighal should have opposed 
me, unless I bad b^en. about to i^eet with some good. 

32. Moreover we may honce conclude that there is great 
hope that death is a blessing, ^ For to die is one of two things : 
for either the j^ead may be annihilated and have no sensation 
of any thing whatever; or, a*? it is said, there a certain 
chaise and passage of the soul fiom one place to another. 
Andif it is a privation of all sensation, as it were a sleep 
In which the bleeper has no dicam, death would be ^ 
w6ndeifiil gain. Foi I think that if any one, having selected 
a night, in which he slept so soundly as not to have had a 
dieam, and having compared this night with all the other 
nights and days of his life, should be required on considera- 
tion to say how many days and nights he bad passed bfetier 
and more pleasantly than this night throughout Ws life, I 
t [link that not only a private person, but even great king 
himself would find them easy to number in domparison With 
other days and nights. If, theiefoie, death is a thing of this 
kind, I say il is a gain; for thus all futuiity appears to be 
nothing more than one night. But if, on the^other hand, death 
IS a lernoval from hence to another })lace, and what is said be 
Uue, that all the dead are there, Avhat greater blessing can 
there be than this, my judges? For if, on arriving at Hades, 
released from these who pretend to be judges, ong shall find 
those who are true judges, and who are said to judge there- 
Minos and EhadamanthuB, iEacus and Triptolemus, and such 
others of the ^lemigods as were.just during their own Hfe, 
x.ould tllis be a sad removal? At what price would you not 
estimate a conference 'with brpheus and Musffius, Hesiod 
Homer? I indeed should be willing to die often, if tbia W 
true«^ F<A to me the sojourn there would be admirable, 

I should meet with Palamedes, and Ajax son of Teb^iUon* and 
nny other of the ancients who has died by an unjust sentence. ^ 
U'be^ompa^ng my sufferings with theirs would, 1 thin^ be no 
unpleasing occupation. But the neatest pleasure would bfe to 
spend my tiipe in questioning and examining thS 
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Qst T have done those here, and didcoveiing^h^liliiV^ is 
wise, aad who tancies himself to be so what 

|>rice, my^judgoi^ would w)t any one estyjow 
of questiAiing nim who ki tbit mighty liStey 
Ulysses, or Sisyphus, oi^ K thousand^s^i^rs, 'WhOT># 3 Be 
mention, both i^en and women? with%bdm to eoxi'^e^ and 
associate, and to quq^tion them, wotltd'' l^e an inconceivable 
happiness. Surely for that the judgi^a there do nof condemn 
to death; for in other respects thoa^ who live there are more 
happy than those that are heie, and are henceforth immortal, 
if at iea^ what is said be true. 

33. You, therefore, O my judges, ought to entertain ^od 
J^iopes with lespect to death, and to meditate on this one truth, 
that to a good man nothing \s evil, neithei while living nor 
when dead, nor are his concerns neglected by the gods. AJrid 
what has befallen me is not the effect ol chance ; but tliis is 
clear to me, that now to die, and be freed from my caies, is 
bet^r for me. On this account the warning in no way turned 
me aside; and I beai no lesentment towaids those who con* 
demned rae, or against my accusers, although tliey did not con- 
demn and acm^e me with j:hi8 intention, but thinking to injury 
me: in this they deserve to be blamed. 

Thus much however I beg of them. Punish my •Bons, wheh 
they grow up, O judges, paining them as I have pained you, if 
they appear to you to care for riches or any tiling else before 
virtue, and if they think themselves to be sotnething when 
they are nothing, reproach them a^I have done you, for not 
attending to^vhat they ought, and for conceiving themselves 
to be Boniething when they are woith nothing. If je do this, 
both 1 and my sons shall havd met with just tieatment at your 
hands. 

But it is now time to depart, — for me ta dien for ypu to Uv<». 
But wbibh of us is going to a better state fs unknown to cireiy 
but God- 
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tt bad beefl remarked by StafibiUii*) that I*lato had a two^- 
fold deeii^n in this Oialogue; one, anfi that the prlmaiy one, 
to free Socrates from the imputation of having attempted to 
ooirupt tlfe Athenian youth; the other, to establish the piin- 
ciple that under all circumstances it is the duty of a good citi- 
zen to obey the laws of his countiy. These two ppints, how- 
ever, are so closely interwoven with each other, that the gene^ 
ral pS-inciple appeals only to be illustrated by the example of 
Socrates. • 

€iito was one of those friends of Socrates who had been 
present at his tiial and had offered to assist in paying a fine, 
had a fine been imposed instead of the sentence of death. He 
appears to have fiequently visited his friend in prison aftenhis 
condemnation, and now, having obtained access to his cell Very 
early in the morning, finds him composed in a quiet deep. He 
biings intelligence that the ship, the ai rival which would 

be the signal for his death on the following day, is expected to 
arrive foithwith, and takes occasion to enticat Socrates to 
make his the means of which were already prepared. 

Sociates tllereupon, having proniised to follow the advice oi 
Crito, if after the matteif had been fully discuseed it should 
fqipear to be right to do so, proposes to consider th% duty of a 
citizen towards his country, anff having established the divine 
principle, that it is wrong to return evil for evil, goes on to 
shepv tha^ the Sbligations of a citften to bis countij are even 
tnore binding than those of a child to its parent or a 8la>e to 
14 s master, and that therefore it is his duty to obey the esta- 
laws, at whatever cost to himself^ ^ 

At Ijsngth Crito admits yiat he has no answer to mdke, and 
Socralei resolves to submit himself to the will of Pipvi^ence^ 
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SOCRVTLS, Cltri'O 

Soar, Why have you come at this hour^ Ciito^ Is it not 
veiveariy? 

• Cri. It is, 

Soer, About what time ^ 

CVt. Scaice day-bi*eak. 

Socr» I wonder bow the keepei of the prison came to admit 
you. 

6W* He is familiar with me, Socrates, fiom myliaving fre- 
quently Come hither ; and he is undei some obligations to me. 
JSver, Have you just now^come, or some time since ? 

CW. A ocmlicferable time #ince. 

Scer, Why then did you not wake me at once, instead of sit* 
tiof*' dovm ly me in silence ? • 

€ri* By Jupiter, Sociates, I should not mysejf like to be so 
long awake* and in such affllQ^ion. But I have been for some 
time wondering at you, perceiving how sweetly you slept ; ani 
I purposely diti not awake you, that ^ou might pass your 
as pleasan1;}y as possible. And indeed I have often beforo 
throughout your whole hfe considered you happy in your dis- 
position, but*far more so in the present calamity, seeing how 
easily and m^^kly you bear iS. • ^ 

Sobr^ However, Crito, it would disconsbnant for a roan at 
my time of life to repine because he must needs die. 

Cri. But others, Socrates, at your age have been involved ia 
similar calamities, yet their age has not hindered their repming 
ilk^ presant im^e. ^ 

Bo it isk But why did you come so early ? ^ 

Crti Bringing sad tidings, Socrates ; not sad ta you, at it 
appears, Imt to mel and all your ftieuds sad and heavj'; atid 
I, I thail bear worst of all. 
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Socr, What Has the ship* airivtJffiom Delos, or 

Ihc arrival jof which I mtast die? • 

• Cri* ft has not yet but 4 appears me rtiat it wil 

coxxto to-day, from what Certain persons repo)t who come 
from Sunium**, and left it theie. ®Il is clea:, therefore, from 
these messengers, (flat it will come to-'^day, an^ consequently it 
will be necessaiy, ^ocrates, for you to to-morrow, 

2, Soc^, But with good fortune, Ciito : and if fro it please 
the gods, so be it. I do not think, however, that it will t oine 
to-day. 

Crt, Whence do j ou lo) i this ^ oiijectnio ^ ^ ^ 

So/T, I will tell you. I uu'-t djc on the day after I hat on 
which the ship arriies. 

Crz\ So they say^ who have the control of these things. ' 

Socr. I do not think, then, <^lut it v/ill come to-daj', but to- 
morrow. I conjectuie this fiom a dicam whi( li I had this \ei} 
night, not long ago; and you seem very oppoituncl) to lia\e 
refrained frqm waking me. 

Cn. But what this dieam? 

Soer. A beautiful and majestic woman, clad in white gar. 
nients, seemed to approach me, n^id to call me and say 

Socrates, three days licnce you will reach feitile Phthia*^,*' 

Crt, What a strange dieam, Sociales ! 

Sdcr. Very clear, however, as it appears to me, Crito. 

3 CrL Very much so, as it seems. But, my dear Socrates, 
even now -he persuaded by me, and save youiself. Por, if you 
die, not qnly a single calamity will befal me, but besides being 
deprived of such a friend as I shall never meef with again, 1 
hhali also appear to many who do not know you and me well, 
when I might have saved you, fiad I been willing to spend my 
money, to have neglected to do so. And vhat chaiacter can 
be more disgraceful than this to (tppear to ^aluc one’s riches 
more than one’s friends ? F or the generality of men w iM r h b»; 
persuaded that you were unwilling to depart hence, ^ Arc 
urged you to it. 

But why, my dear Crito, should we care so much for 
Ike opinion of the many Jr For the most worthy men, whmn 

• Pks&do, $. 3. 

A promoulory at die eoatheifn extremity of Attical 

* The Eleven. 

\ Jso Iliad 3».ix. v. 36ti , 
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vre ought rath^T to regard^ will think that m^ttcra have trans- 
pired as they really have. 

Cn * \et you^ee, Socrates, thi^ It U necessary to attend to 
toe opinion or thr many! l^or the vejpy drOttmstances of the 
present case siiew that tht«multitude ate able to effpot not only 
ine sioallest evils, but ^en the greatest, If eny one is calum- 
niated to them.* t 

Socr. Would, O Cfito, that the multitude oould^'effect the 
greatest e\ils, that they might also effect tlie greatest good, for 
nen it would ])e well. But uov^ they can do neither ; for they 
, ill neither make a man w i^e, nor foolish ; but they do what- 
^ Cl chaffict s. • 

1 Cn So let 't l)^ then. But answer me this, Socrates ; 

^ m not anxious for me anft other fiiends, lest, if you should 
* ( ipf fioin hence, intoimeis hhould gi\e us trouble, as having 
^ icily car lied you off, and so we should be compelled either to 
lo'^t all our property, or a >eiy large sum, or to suffer something 
else beside this? For, if you fear any thing of the kind, dis- 
miss your fears. For v,e aie justified in running this risk to 
save you, and, if need be, even a greater than this. But be 
persuaded by me, and do npl refuse. ^ 

Socr, I am tiflxious abviut this, Orito, and about many other 
things. 

Cn. Do not fear this, however; for the sum is ngt large on 
receipt of which ^ei tain persons are willing tef save ypu* and 
take you hence. In the next* place, do you not tihekow cheap 
these informers are, so that there woi^d be no need of a large 
sum for Ihenrf My fortune is at your service, sufficient, I 
think, for t^e purpose : then if, out of regard to me, you do 
not think right to spend my ffioney, these strangers here are 
ready to sp.Uid theirs. One of them, Simmias the ThebaUfl 
Inj brought with him a sufficient sum fojp the •very ^jurpose. 
( * r, ‘ )f> ready, and veiy many otheis. So that, as I said, 
d- .1 n '-o ^h fears of this kind hesitate to save yourself, nor 
iel 'vhi n said in court give you any trouble, that if you 
Went xi " L hence yoa Would not know what to do with ^our- 
self, For in many places, and wheraver you go, men will love 
you : and if you are disposed to go to Thessaly, I have friends 
there who will esteem you very highly, and wdl infiure your 
safety, so that no one in Thessaly will molest you. ’ ^ 

5, Moteover, Socrates, you do not appear to me to pursueba 
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juBt courise in up when you tpight be saved; 

and you press on'TOa veiy i?eflults with respect to jy’ours^t 
v/hieh your enemies would press and haveopressed in their 
anxiety to destroy you» Besidej this, too, you appear to me 
to betray your own sons, whom, when it is in your power to 
rear And educate tfem, you will abandon, and, as far as you are 
concerned, they will meet with such a fate &s chance brings 
them, anfi, os is pfobable, they will mdfet with such things as 
orphans ar3 wont to experience in a state of orphanage. Surely 
one ought not to have children, or one should go through the 
toil of rearing and instructing them. But your, appear to 
me to have chosen the most indolent course; thrfugh you 
ought to hare chosen such a course as a good and brave 
man would have done, since yea profess to have made virtu# 
ydur study through the whole of your life ; so that I am 
ashamed both for you and for us wJio are your friends, lest 
this whole affair of yours should seem to be the effect of cow- 
ardice on our part ; your appearing to stauid your trial in the 
court, since you appeared when it was in your power not to 
‘^have done so, the very manner in wliich the tnal was con- 
^dneted, and this last circumstance, as it were a ridiculous con- 
summation of the whole business, your appeatfbg to have es- 
caped from us through our indolence and cowardice, who did 
not ‘save you, nor did you save yourself, when it was practi- 
^cablte and possible, bad we but exerted ourselves a little. Think 
of thofiie things, therefore, Socrates, and beware, lest, besides tlie 
evil that will result^ they be disgraceful both to you and to us ; 
advise then with yourself, though indeed theie is no longer 
time for advising, your resolve should be already made. And 
there is but one plan; for in«the following nighU the wholo 
must be accomplished. If we delay, it will be iij^ossible and 
no longpr prac^ticablc. By all means, therefore, Socrates, be 
persuaded by me, and on no Account refuse. * 

. 6. Socr, My dear Crito, your zeal would be very conuncndable 
were it united with right principle ; otherwise, by how much 
the «iore earnest it is, by so much is it, the more sad. We 
must c^nsidei*, therefore,^whether this plan should be adopted 
orno^ For I not now only, but always, am a person who will 
nDthifg within me but reason, according as it Appears to 
on mature deliberation to be best. And the reasons, which 
Ijtormerly prefessAd^ I cannot now reject, becauae this misfor 
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tune has befallen me; but }Xh^ in much the same 

light, and I respect and faonoi^ that if we are 

unamc^to addgce any better at b# a$Bured^hat 

I shall not give in to y«^i, even thou^ 'pf the multK 

tude sftbuld endeavour ^ 4 / ferrify ut Tike tjr threaten- 
ing more than it does <iu w, bonds and iuid^>bo]fdscation of 

property. How, therefore, may the matter most 

conveniently > Firtt of all, if We retur te the argfiment which 
you used about opinions, whether on foritter occasions it was 
rightly resolved or not, that we ought to pay attention to some 
opinions^and to others not ; or whether, before it was neces- 
sary rtiat I should die, it was lightly resolved, but now it has 
become clear that it was said idly for aigument’s sake,* though 
in reality it was merely je<^ and trifling. I desire then, Crito, 
to consider, in common with you, wliether it will appesir to 
me in a different light now that I am in this condition, or the 
earner and whether we shall give it up or yield to it. It was 
said, I think, on former occasions, by those who were thought 
ta speak seiiously, as I just now observed, that of the opinion*" 
which men entertain some should be veiy highly esteem 
and others not. By the gods, Crito, does not this appea/ 
you to be wall said? For you, in all human probability,; '/ 
out of all danger of dying to-morrow, and the present calaimty 
will not lead your judgment astiay. Consider then : .does it 
not appear to ^ou to have been rightly sett^pd, that we ou^ ht 
not to respect all the opinions of men, but soinp we Should and 
others not? Nor yet the opinions of all men, but of some We 
should and^if others not ? What lay you ? Is not this idghtiy 
resolved ? 

Cri, tt is. 

^Socr, therefore, we should respect the good but not the* 
bad.? 

Crt, Yes. 

Socr, AndvSre not the good those of tJie wise, and the bad 
those of the foolish? 

Cri, How can it be otherwise ? ^ 

7. Socr, Come then, how again were the following points set 
tied? Does a man who practises gymnastic exergises, and 
applies himself to them, pay attention to the jjpaise and cen- 
sure and opinion of every one, or of that one man only who 
happens to be a physioi^ or teacher of the exercises ? , 
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iSbcr- ;IJa ought, therefore, to fear the censures and r^ovet 
Ihcpprdtl^of that one, but not those of the mulflitude. * 

C«; .^Dlearly, * _ r 

He ought, therefore, so, to pVactise and exercise him- 
self, and to eat and dJink, as seems fittiftg to the one who pre- 
sides and knows, ratlmr than to all others together. 

Cn. Itis^so. * 

Socr, Well, then, if he disobeys the one, and disregards his 
opinion and praise, hut respects that of the multitude and of 
those who know nothing, will he not suffer some eviH' 

Cn\^ How should he not? 

, Socr, But what is this evil ? whither does it tend, and on 
what part of him that disobeys wih it fall ? 

Cn, Cleaily on his body, for this it ruins. 

Socr. You say well. The case is the same too, Crito, with 
all other things, not to go through them all. With respect, 
then, to things just and unjust, base and honourable, good and 
evil, about which we are now consulting, ought we to follow 
the opinion of the multitude, and to respect it, or that of one, 
if there is any one who understands, >vhom we ou^ht to reve- 
rence and respect rather than all others together? and if we 
do not obey him,, shall we not corrupt and injure that part of 
ourself es which becomes better by justice, but is ruined by 
injustice? Or i9» this nothing ? c 

Cn. I Agree ^ith you, Socrates.^ 

8. Socr. Come then, if destroy that which becomes better 
by what is wholesome, but is impaired by what ^is unwhole- 
some, through being persuaded by those who do ne?t under- 
stand, can we enjoy life when th#t is impaired? A^nd this ic 
* the body we are speaking of, is it not ? . 

Crt. Ye§. ^ ^ 

Socr. Can we then enjoy life with a diseased and impaired 
body ? 

fH. By no means. 

iSbcr.^But can we enjoy life when that is impaired' '^hich 
inj stice ruins, but justice benefits? Or do we think that to 
be of lesi value than the body, whatever part of us it may be, 
about which iijustice justice are concerned? 

ChV By no means. 

SgcTt But of jnore value ? 
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•CW. Miiclfmore. 

Srl^r. We must not, th€n^, Intjr^^icSilfi^nit frie»^ so'mrtch re- 
gard w^M the multituder^vill fray whitt say 

undt rstlliuh the just aikJ anjust; the one^ ^Vea t?i*u6i itself. 
So that at first you di<J not set out with a Brlhciple, vheu 
you laid it d#wn that we ought to lagfftd^fefe wpiuton of the 
multitude with respopi to things just and Jionwi^hjjp and good, 
and their contraries. However, some one may say, are not the 
multitude able to put us to death } 

Cri, TJiis, too, is clear, Socrates ; any one might say so. 

Socp. You say truly. But, my admiiable friend, this prin- 
ciple which we ha\e just discussed appears to me to* be the 
same as it was before Ajjd consider this moreover, whether 
it still holds good with us or not, that we are not to be anxious 
about living, but about living well. 

Cn. It does hold good. 

Socr, And does this hold good or not, that to live well and 
honourably and justly, are the same thing ? 

Cn. It dees. 

9. Socr. From what has been admitted, then, this con&ideia- 
tion arises, »rhether it ib just or not, that I should endeavour to 
leave this place without the permission of the Athenians. And 
should it appear to be just, we will make the attenlpt ^ but if 
not, we will give it up ; but as to the considerations which you 
mention, of aif outlay of money, reputation, ’and the education 
of children, beware, Crito, Test such considerations as these in 
reality belojjg to these multitudes, who lashly put one to death, 
and would restore one to life, if they could do so, without any 
reason af all. But we, sineg reason so requires, must consider 
nothing else than what we just now mentioned, whether w^ 
shall aot justly in paying money and contracting obligations to 
thosb who will lead me hence, as well they vflio lead me as we 
who are led hence, or whether in truth we shall not act un- 
justly in doing all these things And if we should appear in 
80 doing to be acting unjustly, observe that wc must not con- 
sider Whether from remaining here and continuing IJuiet we 
must needs die, or suffer any tiling else, rather than whether 
we shall be acting unjustly, * 

« That is to say, the principle which we had laid down in former die- 
cuBsioufl, that no regard is to he had to popular opinion, is still found t? 
hold good. 
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Cr%* You vine to speak wisely, Socr^twj- but see 

what tl' « , ‘ 

So&t, Let us consider tbe matter together, my friend ; and 
if you have any tHng to object toV^iat I say make got)d your 
objection, and I will yield to you; but ^ if not, cease, my ex- 
cellent friend, to urge upon me the same thing ar often, that I 
ought to depai't henc^ against the will of the Athenians. For 
1 highly esteem your endeavours to pei*siiade me thus to act, 
so long^ as it is not against my will. Consider, then, the be- 
ginning of our enquiry, whether it is stated to yquv entire 
satisfaction, and endeavour to answer the question put Co you 
exactly' as you think right. 

7 Cn. I will endeavour to do so. ^ 
l(k Sotr, Say we, then, that we should on no account deli- 
berately commit injustice, or may we commit injustice und’er 
certain circumstances, under others not ? Or is it on no ac- 
count either good or honourable to commit injustice, as wc 
have often agreed on former occasions, and as we just n<?w 
said ? Or have all those our former admissions been dissi- 
pated in these few days ; and have we, Crito, old men as we 
are,d}een for a long time seriously cohversing with each other, 
without knowing that we in no respect differ from children ^ 
Or doe^ the case, beyond all question, stand as we then deter- 
mined ? whether the multitude allow it or not, and whethe| we 
must suffer a ipore severe or a milder punish&ent than this, 
still is injustice on eveiy account both evil and disgraceful to 
him who commits it ? Do *(ve admit this, or not ? ^ 

Vri. We do admit it. 

Sopii\ On no account, therefore^ ought we to act UtQustly. 

• O**. Surely not. 

Soer. NeitlKsry)ught one who is irjjured to return the injuiy, 
as the multitude thank, since it is on no account right to act 

^ On. It appears not 

> -What then? Is it right to do evil, Crito, or not,? 

:C^ purely it is not right, Socrates. * . 

j&oet. But what? To do %vil in. return when one 
evil-entrekted;. is that right or not? ^ 

CriV By ho meaod, , 

For;tjb do .to men, differj in no respeci froia oom- 
mStting injusticei “ ’ ^ 
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Ori, You say truly, • j ♦ 

SocK It IF not right, therefore, to ^ ot to do 

evil to «%iy niafl, howev^ one may l^e hia^i. 

But ^ak» cart* Crito, that in ^lloimg these <io 

allow them contrary to yoifr opimon, to some 

few only these things both do “appear a»d iwaar to be 
true. They then to whom these things ajp^Ie^flui ttw, and they 
to whom they do not, nave no sentiment in commmlf and must 
needs despise each other, while they look to each other's 
opinions. Consider well then, whether you coincide and think 
with me ; "hnd whether we can begin our deliberations from this 
point, that it is never right either to do an injury, or to jeturn 
an injuiy. or when one has been e\il.entreated to revenge one’s- 
self by doing evil in return • or, do you dissent from and not 
coincide in this principle? Foi it appears to me bothfcng 
since and now ; but if you in any respect think otherwise, say 
so and inform me. But if } ou persist in yoiur former opinions, 
hear what follows. 

Xjri, I do persist in them and think with you. Speak on then. 

Socr, I say next then, or rather I ask ; whether when a maa 
has piromiftej^^o do thingii that are just, he ought to do them, 
or evade his promise ? ^ 

CH, He ought to do them. 

1 1, Socr, Observe then what follows. By departing* hence 
withbut the leave of the city, are we not doing evil to some, 
and that to those to whon> we ought lea*! of*all to do it, or 
not? And do we abide by what agieed on as being just, 
or do we no^? 

Cri, Imxn unable to answer your question, Socrates: for I 
do not understand it. • 

Socr, Then consider it thus. If while we were preparing* 
to run away, or by whatever name we should jt, the laws 
and commonwealui should come and, presenting theml9elvc«» 
before us, should say : “ Tell me, Socrates, what do you pur- 
pose doing? Do you design any ^ng else by this proceeding 
in which you are engaged, than to destroy us, tKe law^, anil 
the '^hole city as far as you ai^ able ? Or do you think it 
possible for that^ city any longer to subsist and nqj; be sub- 
verted, in which judgments that axe passed ha|^ no force, but 
are set aside and destroyed!^ by private persons r What should 
we 8ay;Crito, to these abd similar remonsti ances? Fim Any 
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one, especially an orator, would liave much lo say on tlie vio- 
lation of the law,^ which enjoins that judgmout^ pa: sed* shall 
be, enforced. Sjhall we lay to them t^a^the cily has done us 
an^ irguBtice and not pas^d a rig^it sentence } Sbalkwe say 
this, or what else } « 

(^t. This, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

12. Socr, \^at then if the laws should say: “Socrates, 
was it not^agreed hitween us that you should abide by the 
ludgments which the city should pronounce?” And if we 
should wonder at their speaking thus, perhaps they would 
say , “ W oiider not, Socrates, at what we say, bu^ qpswer, 
since you are accustomed to make use of questions and 
answers. For come, what charge have you against us and 
the city, that you attempt to destroy us? Did we not first 
give* you being? and did not your father through us take 
your mother to wife and beget you? Say then, do you find 
fault with those laws amongst us that relate to marriage as 
being bad ?” I should say, “ I do not find fault with them,” 
“Do you with those that relate to your nurture when born, 
and the education with which you were instructed? Or did 
not the laws, ordained on this point, fnjoiu rightly, in requir- 
ing your father to instruct you in music and gymnastic exer- 
cises?” I should say, rightly. Well then; since you were 
bom, nurtured^ and educated through our means, can you say, 
first of all, that you are not both our ofl^spring and our slavfe, as 
well you as your ancestors? And if this be so, do you think 
that there are equal rights between us, and whatever we 
attempt to do to you, do you think you may jusfly do to us 
in turn? Or had you not equal rights with your fitther, or 
master, if you happened to have* one, so as to return what 
you suffered, neither to retort when found fault with, nor 
when stricken to® strike again, nor many other things of the 
kind; but that with your country and the laws you may do 
so ; so that if we attempt to destroy you, thinking it to be just, 
you also should endeavour as far as you are able, in return to 
destroy the laws, and your country, and in doing this will 
you say^ that you act justIy,pyou who, in reality, make virtue 
your chiej obj^t? Or are you so wise as not to know that 
one’s country move honourable, venerable and sacred, and 
more highly prized both by gods and men possessed of under- 
standing, than nmtber and father^ and all other progenitors^ 
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and tlaat one out^bt to reverence, eubrnit te, upd ^app<»ase one's 
countrf, when a?igry, rather than one's ftthc£r,j^ either per- 
suade it ^r do f'hat it o|ders, and tir ^ietly if It bid^ 

one RiiflU’, whether to be b^^ten, o!(^ |itit Ilk bonds ; or if it 
sends one out to battle fbere to 'or slain, this 

must be done, Jbr justice so requims,^ and?' ohef inust not give 
way, or retreat, or leaye one’s podt{ but t^at both ii^ war, and 
in a court of justice, and every where, one must do what one’s 
city and country enjoins, or persuade it in such manner as 
Justice allows : but that to offer violence either to one’s mother 
or faUie^ is* not holy, much less to uue’s country ? What shall 
we say to these things, Crito? That the laws si)eak the* truth 
or not ? 

Cn. It seems so to me. 

13. Soar. “Consider, then, Socrates,” the laws perhaps 
might say, “ whether we say truly that in what you are now 
attempting you are attempting to do what is not just towards 
us. For we, having given you birth, nurtured, instructed you, 
aneT having imparted to you and all other citizens all the good 
in our power, still pro^-bdm, by giving the power to every 
Athenian whp ^pleases, w'ken he has arrived at years of dis- 
cretion and become acquainted with the business of the state, 
'"lid us, the laws, that any one, who is not satisfied with us, 
may take his property and go wherever he pleases. And if 
any one of you wishes to go to a colony, if he is not satisfied 
with us and the city, or te migrate and settle in another 
country, none of us, the laws, hin^sr or forbid him going 
whithersoever he pleases, taking with him all his property. 
But whoener continues with us after he has seen the manner 
in which we administer justice, and in other respects govern 
the city, we now say, that he has in fac^ ^tered into a com- 
pact with us, to do what ^ order, and we afifrm tlmt he who 
does not obey is in three respects guilty of injustice, because 
he does not obey us who gave him being, and because he does 
not obey us who nurtured him, and because, ji^^ving made a 
compact that he would obey us, he neither does so tttr does 
he persuade us if we do any thing wrongly, though we pro- 
pose for his consideration, and do not rigidly command him 
to do what we order, but leave him the choice wf one cf two 
things, either to persuade us, or ta do what we require, and 
jret be does neither of these. 
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14. “ And w^^ay that you, O Socrates, will*be subject to 
these charges if you accomplish your design, and thit not 
lertet of tlie Athenians, hnt most so of all.” And if 1 should 
ask, for what reason ? They womld probably justly ifetort on 
by saying, that among all the Afliepiane I especially made 
this compact with tHfem. For they would say,^,^ Socrates, we 
have stronjf, proof oLthas, that you were |iatisfied both with us 
and tl>e city; for m all the Athenians you especially would 
never have dwelt in it, if it l)ad not been especially agreeable 
to you. For you never went out of the city to any of the 
public spectacles, except once to the Isthmian gam^s,#ior any 
where «elso, except on military service, nor have you ever gone 
abroad as other men do, nor had you ever had any desire to , 
become acquainted with any oth^ city or other laws, but we 
and our city\were sufficient for you; so strongly were you 
attache<l to us, and so far did you consent to submit to our 
government, both in other respects and in begetting children in 
this city, in consequence of your being satisfied with it. More- 
over in your very trial, it wa§^ in your power to have imposed 
on yourself a sentence of exile, if you pleased, and might then 
have done, with the consent of the city, what yo^iyiow attempt 
against its consent. Then indeed you boasted yourself as not 
being grieved if you must needs die ; but you preferred, as you 
sdd, death to exile. Now, however, you are neither ashamed 
of those professions, nor do you revere us,«the laws, since 
you endeavour*’ to destroy us ; and you act as the vilest slave 
would act, by endeavouring^ to make your escape contrary to 
the conventions and the compacts by which you engaged to 
submit to our government. First then, therefore, answer ua 
^ this, whether we speak the truth' or not in affirming that you 
agreed to be governed by us in deed though not in wprd.^** 
What QhaU we ^ay to tliis, trito ? ^an we do otherwise than 
assent? 

CW, We must needs do so, Socrates ? 

Socr» “ 'What else, then,” they will say, are you doing out 
violatiuS’ the conventions and compacts which you made with 
ns, though you did n6t enter into them from compulsion op 
through deception, or from being competed to detennine in a 
short time, hub during the space of seventy years^in which you 
might have departed if you liad been dissatis^fied with us, and 
the pompaots h^ not iB 5 >peared to you to be just ? XWt 
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over, neither prcflfiMred nor you Seve- 

ral times «^d are^overn^d by good Iawft^s*jiQr lyliy other of the 
Grecian or barbarian citiw ; but less out o* 

A^ihens tliJii the lame anrljtho biuid, maimed per- 
sons, So much, it is evident, werenjou with the city 

and us, the law, beyond the restW the Athenians: for who 
can be satisfied with a^ity witlwmi laws? ^ut now^ill you 
not abide by your compacts ? You will, if you are persuaded 
by us, Socrates, and will not make yourself ridiculous by leav- 
ing the city 

15. For consider, by violating these compacts and offending 
against any of them, what good you 'vvill do to yourself or^our 
friends. For that your friends^will lun the risk of being them- 
selves banished, and depiived of the rights of citizenship, or of 
forfeiting their property, is pretty clear. And as for yourself^ if 
you should go to one of the iieighbouring cities, either Thebes 
or Megara, for both are governed by good laws, you will go 
there, Socrates, as an enemy to their polity, and such as have 
any regard for their country %\ ill look upon you with suspicion, 
regarding you as a corrupter of the laws, and you will confirm 
the opinion of4ke judges, so that they will appear to have con- 
demned you rightly, for whoso is a corrupter of the laws will 
appear in all likelihood to be a corrupter of youths and weak- 
minded men. Will you then avoid these well-governed dities, 
and the best-orddred men? And should you do so, will it be 
worth your while to live ? ^r will y^ou approach them, and 
have the effi^pntery to converse with them, Socrates, on sub- 
jects the same as you did here, that virtue and justice, legal 
institution# and laws, should |^e nAost highly valued by men ? 
And do you not think that this conduct of Socrates would be 
very indecorous? You must think so. ,^But you will keep 
clear of these places, and g5 to Thessaly, to Crtto’s faiends, fur 
there is the greatest disorder and licentiousness, and perhaps 
they will gladly hear you relating how di’olly you escaped from 
prison, clad in some dress or covered with a skin, or in some 
other ^s^uise such as fugitives are wont to dress themselves 
in, having so changed your usuah appekrance. And will no 
one say that you, though an old man, with but a shortitime to 
Uve, in all {probability, have dared to have such aibase desire ol 
life as to violate the nmat sacred laws ? Perhaps not, should 
you net offend any one. But if you should,, you w^ l^ar# 
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Socrates, many things utterly unworthy of you. You will 
Jive, too, in a Itate of abject dependence oi: nil menV and as 
^eif Idiate. But what will you do^in Theslaly be^des feast- 
ing, 4s if you had gone to Tliesfialy to a banquet? tAnd what 
will become of, those discourses abbot justice and all other vir- 
tues?— ^But do youfcwish to live for tUe sake of your children, 
that you may rear and educate them ? JVhat tlien ? Will you 
take tbeAi to Thesfaly, and there rear and educate them, mak- 
ing them aliens to their country, that they may owe you this 
obligation too ? Or if not so, being reared here, will they bo 
better reared and educated while you are living,' th^pugh not 
w'ith them? for your friends will take care of them. Whether, 
if you go to Thessaly, will they take care of them, but if yoi\ 
go to Hades will they not takef care of them ? If, however, 
any advantage is to be derived from those that say they are 
your friends, we must think they will. 

16. “ Then, 0 Socrates, be persuaded by us who have nur- 
tured you, and do not set a higher value on your children, or 
on life, or on any thing else than justice, that, when you arrive 
in Hades, you may have all this to say in your defence before 
those who have dominion there. For neither l\pj;e in tliis life, 
if you do what is proposed, does it appear to be better, or more 
just, or more holy to yourself, or any of your friends ; nor will 
it beebetter for you when you arrive there. But now you de- 
part, if you do depart, unjustly treated, not by»us, the laws, but 
by men; butohould you escape,* having thus disgracefully re- 
turned injury for injury, evil for evil, having violated your 
own compacts and conventions which you made with us, and 
having done evil to those to whom you least of all should have 
done it, namely, yourself, your Vriends, your country, and us, 
both we ^hall be indignant with you as long as you live, and 
there our brothrers, the laws in Hades, will not receive you fa- 
vourably ,*kno wing that you attempted, as far as you were able, 
to destroy us. Let not Crito, then, persuade you to do what 
he advises, rather than we.” 

17. ffhese things, my dear friend Crito, be assured I seem 
to hear, as the votaries of C|rbele ^ seem to hear the flutes. And 
the so^d of these words booms in my ear, and makes me in- 
capable of fae|riDg any thing else. Be sure, then, so long as I 

^ The CoTyhantes,^ priests of Cvbele, who in their solemn festivaU made 
anah a noise with flutes that the hearers could hear no other sound. 
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retain rny present opinioQ^^ {f you should fiay^iuy thiug cc 
trary to*tbesc, } (y will speak in vain# If, howeyer, you think 
that you c?iu i>revail at all,«ay on. 

Cn BiA, Socrates, I hwo iJothing to eayt 
Socr, Dctsist, then, Ciito, and let uu puiiuji this course^ 
sizicc this way deity leads us. 



lOTBOpUCTION i'Cf %HE PHJSDO. 


This dialogue 'presents us with an account of the maimer 
in which Socrates spent the last day of* his life, and how he 
met his death. The main subject is that of the soul's immor- 
tality, which Socrates takes upon himself to pro^e with as 
much certainty it is po«^siblc for the human mind to arrive 
at. The question itself, though none could be better suited to 
the occasion, aftiscs simply and naturally from the general con- 
versation that precedes it 

Wlien liis friends visit him in the morning for the purpose of 
spending this his last day with him, they find him sitting up in 
bed and rubbing his leg, which had just been freed from bonds. 
He remarks on the unaccountable altcrnatiqji^ and connexion 
between pleasure and pain, and adds that -^sop, had he ob- 
served it, would have made a fable from it. This remark 
reminds Cebes of Socrates' having put some of jEsop’s fa- 
bles into m^tre since his imprisonment, and he asks, for the 
eatisfaction of the poet^venus, what had induced him to dr 
€ 0 . Socrates explains his reason, and concluclcs by bidding 
him tell Evenus to follow him^ as soon as he cati. Simmies 
expresses his surprise at this message, on which Socrates asks, 
Is not Evepus a philosopher ?[* and on the question being 
answered in the affirmative, he says, that he or any philoso- 
pher would be willing to die, though perhaps he would not 
commit violence on himself. This, again, seems a contra<fic- 
tion t6 Simmias, but Socrates explains it by shewing t^at our 
soUb are placed in the body by God, and may leave it 
without His permission. Whereupon Cebes objects^ that in 
that c^ fitxilish men only would wish to die and qmt Ae ser- 
vice of the b^st of masters^ to which Simmies agrees* Socra- 
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tes, therefore/ proposes b^ote tWa» mi to 

ehew^that there is a great that after iStia life ho 

shall go into tfie presentie of God ^d gPo4 nien, and Hi happy 
in prof^^rtion to the purity iH his ni^VKi* 

He begins* by stating that nothing else 

than a prepah^tion for and inaditation on death. Death and 
philc^s^ophy have this in common : deafh separafes the soul ^ 
from the body, philosophy draws oiF the mind from bodily 
things to.the contemplation of truth and virtue : for he is not 
a true •philosopher who is led away by bodily pleasures, since 
the senses/are the source of ignorance and all evil; the mind/ 
therefore, is entirely occupied in meditating on death, and 
freeing itself as much as possible from the body. How, then, 
can such ii man be afraid of death ? He who grieves at the 
approach of death cannot be a true lover of wisdom, but is 
a •lover of his body. And, indeed, most men are temperate 
through intemperance, that is to say, they abstain from some, 
pleasures they may*the more easily and permanently en- 
joy others. They embrace only a shadow of virtue, not virtue 
itself, since they estimate the value of all things by the plea- 
sures they afford. Whereas the philosopher purifies his mind 
from all soch things, and j)ursues virtue an^ ^isdom for their 
own sakes. This course Socrates ^himself had pursued to the 
utmost of^his ability, with what success he should shortly 
know ; ftid on these groim^ he did not repine at leaving his 
friends in this world, being persuaded that in another he should^ 
meet with good masters ^nd goo*d friezes. ^ 

Upon this Ccbes'» says that he agrees with all ^se that had 
been scud, but cannot help 'entertaining doubts of what will be- 
come of the soul when separated from the body, for the com- 
mon opinion ia that it is dispersed and vanishes like^breath or 
smoke, and no longer e:Mats anj^ where. Socrates, therefore, 
proposes to enquire into the probability of the case* a fit ein« 
ployment for bi^ under hk present drcumstaxices. 

§ 21— se, ♦ i 


INTKODUpTfON. 
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His first argui^ent^ is drawn from the ancient belief preva* 
lent amongst men, that souls departing l^ce exist in Hades, 
anG are produced again from the dfisad, Jf this be true, it 
must .follow that our souls are th^i-e^for they could not be pro- 
duced again if they^did not exist: and its truth is confirmed 
by this, that it is a general law of nature that* contraries are 
produced from confraries, the greater from the less, strong 
from weak, slow from swift, heat from cold, and in like man- 
ner life from death, and vice versd. To explfunothis more 
clearly, >.he proceeds to shew that what is changed pasSes from 
one state to another, and so undergoes three different states* 
first the actual state, then the transition, and thirdly the new 
8tat6, as from a state of sleep, by awaking to being awake ; 

’ in like manner birth is a transition from a state of .death to 
life, and dying from life to death, so that the soul, by the act 
of dying, only passes to another state ; if it were not 8Q,»all 
nature would in time become dead, just as if people did not 
awake out of sleep all would at last he buried in^^ ^teimal sleep.** 
Whence the conclusion is that the souls of men are not anni- 
hilated by death. 

Cebes^ agrees to this reasoning, and adds that he is further 
convinced of truth by calling fo mind an argument used 
by Socrates on former occasions, that knowledge is notliing 
but reminiscence, and if this is so, the soul must have existed 
and had knowledge before it became united to the body. 

^ But in case Simmias should not yet be satisfied, Socrates® 
proceeds to enlyge on this, his seegnd argument, drawn from 
reminiscenSe. We daily find that we are carried from the 
knowledge of one thing to another. Things perceived by the 
eyes, ears, and other senses, bring up the thought of other 
things : ^us the sight of a lyre or a garment reminds us of a 
friend, ^nd not only are we thus reminded of sensible otgeots, 
but of things, which are comprehended by the mind alone, and 
have no exisi^e. For we have formed ha our minds 
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fin idea of abstract equality^ of the bfiftxitifal. thfi just, the go jd, 
in short, of i'very thing wjdeh W fay^«rists Hathout the aid of 
the ren&es, for ^ use them only ie "the perception Of mdiyidual 
things^ ,^ence it fcdlo^/vf that tile toind did not acquire t^iis 
knowledge in this life, buLtmust httve ited jk^before, and there* 
fore the soul must have®^xisted Mf6#e. ♦ ^ 

Sitnmias an9 Cebeq' both agree in admitting tbaj Socrates 
has proved th^pre-existence of the soul, but insist that he has 
not shewn it to be immortal, for that nothing hinders but that, 
according to popular opinion, it may be dispersed at the 
dissolution of tWi body. To which Socrates replies, that if 
their former admissions arc joined to his last argument, the 
immortality, ds well as the pre-existence of the soul, has been 
sufficiently proved. For if it is true that any thing living is 
produced from that which is dead, then the sonl must exist 
after^ death, otherwise it could not be produced again. 

However to remove the apprehension that the soul may be 
dispersed by a wind as it were, Socrates proceeds, in his liiird 
argument examine that doubt more thoroughly.^ What 
then is meBmt by being dispersed but being dissolved into* its 
parts? In order therefore to a thing being Capable of dis- 
persion it must be compounded of parts. Ngw there are two 
kinds of things, one compf'unded, the other simple, the former 
kind is subject to change, the latt^ not, and can he compre- 
hended by tTie mind alone. The one is visible, the other in- 
visible ; oftd the soul, which ps invisible, when it employs tho 
bodily senses wanders and is confused, but when it abstracts 
its^f from the body it attyns to the knt^ledgc of that which 
is eternal, immortsd, and unchangeable. The soul, therefore, 
being uncompounded and invisible must be indissoluble, that 
is to say immortal. 

Still Simmias and Cebes^ are unconvinced. The former 
objects, that the soul, according*to Socrates’ own shewing, 
IS nothing but a harmony resulting from a combination of tlu: 
* i 55-59 « 61^.75 ‘ 5 7C-84. 
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parts of the bodjTf and so may perish 'with the body as the 
harmony of a lytr does when the lyre itself is brokenj^ And 
Cebes, though he mdmits that the soul is morefdurabh* than the 
body, yet objects that it is not thcre&re of net t ssity,*m mortal 
but may in time wear out, and it i^^ hy no means clear that this 
is not its last period? 

These objectionB^produce a powcifu I •effect on the rest of 
the company, but Socrates, undisma^^ed, esihorts them not to 
sudTer themselves to be deterred from seeking the truth by any 
difficulties they may meet with; and then proDeedl^ Jo sbe-v. 
in a moment, the fallacy of Simmias* objection. It w<is befoie 
admitted, he says, that the soul ^existed before the body, out 
harpaony is produced after the lyre is formed, so that the two 
oases are totally different. And further, there are various 
degrees of harmony, but every soul is as much a soUl as any 
other. But then what will a person who holds this doctrine, 
that the soul is harmony, say of virtue pnd vice in the soul ? 
Will he call them another kind of harmony and discord ? If so, 
he^ will contradict himself, for it is 'admitted that one soul is 
not more or less a soul than another, and therefore one cannot 
be more or less harmonized than another, and one could not 
admit of a greater degree of viitue or vice than another ; and 
indeed a soul, being harmony, coidd not partake of vice at all, 
which is discord. o ^ 

Socrates, having thus satisfactorily answered the argument 
adduced by Simmias, goes on t# rebut that of Ce1>es*^, who 
r>bjected that the soul might in time wear out In order to 
do this, h§ relates that when a ytmng man he attempted to 
investigate fhe causes of every thing, why they exiot and why 
thi^ perish; and in the course of his researches finding the 
futility o| attributing the existence of thiogs to what are calleu 
natural causes, he resolved ^on endeavouring to find out the 
reasons things. He therefore assumed that there is ^ 
certain ^stragt beau^, and goodness, and magnitude, and ^ 

• 1 93 ^. ^ $ m^ll% 
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•>0 of.all other things s 'th» whidh*lj^^g granted he 

> 1 'v iw s-ball%e able t« prove that tj» is ^fWOOttal . • 

’ . dicn being concedet by CebeSi argues that 

mg that is b(»iutiiul is so frgpi pNiMdag of ah- 
In-'iityr and from partaking of mag^tude, and 

t». partidiinp* oi littleness. No\^ it is impossible he 
Ttiut contraiics can exist in the same thing at the 
nc twne, for instance the same thing cannot possess both 
i/]j’t»fck and litllciic*'S, but one will withdraw at the ap- 
p" ich of 1 he other : and not only so, but things which, 

' though not cotitr<iiy to cadh other, yet always contain con- 
traries within themselves cannot co-exist; for instance the 
number three has no contrary, yet it contains within itself 
the idea of odd, which is the contrary to even, and so three 
-ie«er con become even ; in like manner heat while it is heat 
can never admit the idea of its contrary, cold. Now if this 
method of r^a|oning is applied to the soul it will be found to 
be immortal ; for life and death arc contraries, and never can 
kjo-exist, but wherever the soul is there is life, so that it con- 
tains within itse^lf that which is contrary to death, and conse- 
quently can never admit of death ; therefore itds immortals 
With this he closes his argumei^s in support of the bouV& 
immortality. Cebes owns himself convinced, but Simmias^ 
though unable to make ^ny objection to the soundness of 
Socrates* reasoning, cannot help still entertaining doubts ow* 
the subject. If, however, ^he soul is ilnfnortal, Sdjratcs pro- 
ceeds b great need is there in this life to endeavour to become 
wise and good as possible. For if death were a deliverance 
ii cm every thing it would be a great gain for the wicked, but 
j .V 0 the soul appears to be immortal, it must go to the place 
sailed to its nature. For it is safd that each personJ|p demon 
uOiiducts him to a place where he receives sentignee according 
to his deserts. 

He then" draws a fandfhl pictnre of the various regions of 

#1 { Ua-128^' I2S--|3h ^ " § 132—145 ^ 
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the eftrth, to whifei the good and the bad will respectively go 
after death, and exhorts hia friends tg use evdty endeavour to 
acquire virtue and wisdom in this life,' for/* he a^ds, '*thc 
reward is noble and the hope great.’* 

Having thus brought his subject to a conclusion, Socrates 
proposes fco bathe liimself, in order no* to trouble others to 
wash his dead body. Crito thereupon asks if he has any com- 
mands to give, and especially how he would be buried, to which 
he, with his usual cheerfulness, makes answer, “ Jus^ as you 
please, if only you can catch me and then, smiling, he re- 
minds them that after death he s^all be no longer with them, . 
and* begs the others of the party to be sureties to Crito for his 
absence from the body, as they had been before bound for his 
presence before his judges. 

After he had bathed, and taken leave of his children and the 
women of his family, the officer of the Eleven comes in to mti- 
raate to him that it is now time to drink the poison. Crito 
urges a little delay, as the sun had not yet pertr but Socrates 
refuses to make himself ridiculous by shewing such a fondness 
for liie ; the man who is to administer the poison is therefore 
sent for, and dh his holding out the cup, Socrates, neither 
trmbling nor changing colour dr countenance at all, but, as 
he was wont, looking stedfastly at the man, asked if he might 
make a libation to any one, and being told that no more poison 
than enough had been mixed, he simply prayed thaf his depar- 
Jture from this to another world might be happy, and then 
drank offirthe poison readily and calmly. His friends, who had 
hitherto with difficulty restrained themselves, could no longer 
control the outward expressions of grief, to which Socrates 
said, “ Jjyhat are you doing, my friends ? I, for this reason 
chiefly, sent away the wqpaen, that , they might not commit 
any folly of this kind. For I have heard that it is right to die 
with good omens. Be quiet, therefore, and bear up.^* 

When. he had walked about for a While his legs began to 
grbw heavyi s6 he laid down on bis back, and lik hodyi from 
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file fjet upwards, graduaQyj^ %|«»w ec^d laid stiff. Hia last 
words \^ere, ‘^^Urito, we o^e « ©ook to .^C!?lapius: pay it, 
therefor^ and do not ne^ect it/* ^ 

“This,” coridudes Phado, wajs the^wid of our friend, a 
mao, as ne may say, ^he best of all hia time tbat we have 
kuown, and moreover, the most wise and just.’* 



l»HiEDO,« 

TEE IMAipRTAIilTY OF laiE SOUL. 

Fiubt Eciiecrati m, Tujcdo. 

» 

Tobm Socrates, Apollodorus, Cedes, Simuias, and C^to. 


Webe you personally present, Plisedo, with Socpateb 
on that day when he drank the poison m prison ? or did you 
hear an account of it from some one else ? 

Phmd, I was there myself, Kchecivites. 

Ech, What then did he say befoie his death? and hoW did 
he die ? for I should be glad to hcai : for scarcely any citizen 
of Phlius® ever \isits Athens now, npr has any ^stranger for a 
long time come from thence, who was able to givfe us a clear 
account of the particulars, except that he died from drinking 
poison % but be was unable to tell us any thing more. 

2, Phad, And* did you not hear about the trial how it 
went off ? c f 

Ech, Yes ; some one tol^ me this ; and I wondered, that as it 
took place so long ago, he appears to have died long^^afterwards* 
What was the leason of thi«!, Phsedo ? a 

Phmd, An accidental circumstdhee happened in his favour, 
•Echecrates : for the poop of the ship which the Athenians send 
td Delos, chanced to be crowned, on die day before the trial, 
Ech, But what is this ship ? 

Ph^d, It is the ship, as the Athenians say, in wbich,l!?ieseus 
formerly conveyed the fourteen boys and girls to Crete* and 
saved both them and himself. They, therefore, made a vow 
to Apblio on that occasion, «a8 it is said, that if they were 
saved th^ would every year despejtch a soleixm embassy to 

« PhliuB, to wtieh Echecrates belonged, was a town oi Sloyoma in 
rcloj>onn«BUi. 
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Delos ; wliich from tj# yearly 

to the god. 3. Wln^ (hiay for tiiis 

solemn embassy, they faam a shall be putiAed 

during thib pcuod, attd that 114 puWic^^xeoution shall take place 
until the ship has reached Ddl os, and returned to Athens : and this 
occasionally a long time, when the Winds happen to 
pede their passage, ^he Oomm^XkceBient of the embassy is 
'wlien the priest of Apollo has crowned th^ poop of the ship. 
And this was done, as I said, on the day before the trial : on 
tliis account Socrates had a long Kiterval in prison between the 
trial andihis death. 

4. £ch. And what, Phaedo, were the circumstances of bif 
•death ? what was said and dgne ? and who of his friends were 

w ith him ? or would ncbt the magistrates allow them to be present, 
but did he die destitute of fiiends? 

Phad- By no means ; but some, indeed several, were pre- 
sent, 

^ch. Take the trouble, then, to relate to me all the par- 
ticulars as clearly as you can, unless you have any pressing 
busitiese, 

Fhted. I amiat leisure, ftnd will endeavour to give you a full 
account : for to call Socrates to mind, whether speasing my- 
self or listening to some one else, is always most delightful 
to me. 

5. Seh, And indeed, Phaedo, you have others to listen t,o 
you who are of the same minti, Howe^er, endeavour to.rekte 
every thing $b accurately as you cam 

Ph<Bd, 1 was indeed wonderfully affected by being present, 
for 1 wa# not impressed vyth a feeling of pity, like one 
present at the death of a fiiend ; for the man appeared to me 
to be bappy> Echecrates, both from his ijjanner and discourse^ 
so fe^lessly and nobly did he meet hU deatfi : S04rmuch so, 
that it occurred to me, that in going to Hades he watt not going 
without a divine destiny, but that when he arrived there he 
would be h^py, if any one ever was. For this reason I was 
entirely uni^ueneed by any feeling of pity, as woijld seem 
likely to be the eaae with one pre^nt on so mournful an occa- 
sion; nor was T afibeted by pleasure from being engaged in 
philosophical discussions, as was our custom ; to our conver- 
aation was of that kiUd. But an altogether unaccountable 
feeling possessed me, a {dud of unusual mixture ccSnpoui^^ 
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of tmd pdn together, when I considered that ,he wa'^ 

immediitiiBly about to die. And all of us weijp present 
were abetted in much the same manfier, at one time laughing, 
at another weeping, one of us e^efially, Apollodorils, for you 
Know the man and Ms manner. o 

ScA. How shoulcf I not ? < 

6. He, tlien, was entirely overcome by these emo- 
tions ; and I too was troubled, as well as the others. 

Ech, But who were preseijt, Phaedo ? 

Pheed. Of his fellow-countrymen, this Apolloclorus was 
present, and Critobulus, and his father Crito, moreovef Hermo- 
genes, Epigenes, ^schines, and Antisthenes ; Cte&ippus the 
Peeanian, Menexenus, and some ofUier of his countrymen were* 
also there : Plato I think was sick. 

Ech, Were any strangers present i 

Ph(cd, Yes: Simmias the Theban, Cebes, and Phtedondes: 
and from Megara, Euclides and Terpsion. 

7. Eeh. But what! were not Aristippus and Cleombit)tus 
present ? 

Pheed. No : for they were said to^be at JEgina. 

Ech, Was any one else there ? 

Pheed. I think that tliese were nearly all who were present. 

Ech. Well now : what do you say was the subject of con- 
versation ? . ,, 

PhtBd. I wiU endeavour to relate the whole to you from the 
beginning. On the preceding days I and the others were con- 
stantly in the habit of visiting Socrates, meeting* early in the 
morning at the court-house where the trial took p^ace, for it 
was near the prison. 8. Here then we waited every day 
till the prison was opened, conversing with each other ; for it 
Was not ojpened very early, but, a» soon as it was opened we 
went in to Socrates, and usually spent the day with him. On 
that occasion however, we met earlier than usual ; for on the 
preceding day, when we left the prison in the evening, we 
heard that the ship had arrived from Delos. We therefore 
urged each other to come as^arly as possible to the accustomed 
place ; accordingly we came, and the porter, who used to admit 
us, coming oi^ told us to wait, and not enter unU} he called 
us. ** Fctf,” he said, “ the Eleven are now freeing Socrates 
from his biondi^ and announcing to him that he must die to* 
dayV* But in no Jong time he returned, and biide us £nte|* 
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9. When W3 entered, fwind SocrdteS just freed from 
Ins boiWs and Xantippe, you know itiMffng his little boy 
and sitliiij by Ifim. As ^oon as Xtfntippe saw us, she 'wgpt 
aloud fin(^(-aid such things aa^women usually do on such occa- 
sions, as “ tiooiates, your friends will now converse with you 
for the last time and yoft with them.” B*it Socrates, looldng 
towards Crito,^ said, ‘‘ Orito, let some one take hey home.’* 
Upon which some of Cjrito*8 attendants led^ her away, wailing 
and beating herself. 

But Socrates sitting up in bed, drew up his leg, and rubbed it 
with his hand, and as he rubbed it, said ; “ What an unaccount- 
able thing, my friends, that seems to be, which men call plea- 
,sure ; and how wonderfully is it related towards that which 
appears to be its contrary, plin ; in that they will not both be 
piesent to a man at the same time, yet, if any one pursues "tod 
attains the one, he is almost always compelled to receive the 
other, as if they were both united together from one head. > 

10. “And it seems to me,” he said, “ that if ^sop had oh- 

6er\ cd this he would have made a fable from it, how the deity, 
wishing to reconcile these warring principles, when he could not 
do so, united t^eir heads together, and from hence whomsoever 
the one visits the other attends immediately after ; as ap- 
pears to be the case with me, since I suffered pain in my 
leg before from the chain, but now pleasure seems t6 have 
succeeded.’* • • 

Hereupon Cebes, inteirupting him, said, “By Jupiter, ;6o- 
crates, youjbave done well in reminding me: with respect" to 
the poems which you made, by putting into metre those Fables 
of iEsop «nd the hymn to Apollo, ^e\eral other persons asked 
me, and especially Evenus recently, with what design you 
made them after you came here, whereas before you bad never ' 
made any. 11. If, therefore, you care* allftliat \ should be 
’ able to* answer Evenus, when he asks me again, for I am 
sure he will do so, tell me what I must say to him.” 

“ Tell him the truth then, Cebes,” he replied, “ that I did 
not make them from a wish to compete with him, or Ms poems, 
for I Jtnew that this would be no easy matter ; but that I mignt 
discover the meaning of certain dreams, and discharge my 
conscience, if this should happen to be the mmiic which they 
have often ordered me to apply myself to. For they were to 
the following purport : often in my past life same djeam 
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viBite4 different times in different forms, yet 

always iHt^g the same thing, ‘ Socrates/ it said, ‘ appl;J^ your- 
self to ai;^ ptaetise ixmsic.’ 12. And I formeAy supposed that 
it and eaOototgid mesito continue the purr uit I was 

engaged in, as those ‘wim isheer oif r^rs, so that the dream 
encouraged me 4b Sontimte the pursuit I was engaged in, 
namely, to apply myself to music, sipce phuosophy is the 
highest music, antf I was devoted to it. But now since my 
trial took place, and the festival of the god retarded my death, 
it appeared to me that, if by chance the dream so frequently 
enjoined me to apply myself to popular music, I ought not to 
disobey it but do so, for that it would be safer for me not to 
depart hence before I had discharged my conscience by making . 
some poems in obedience to the dream. Thus, then, I first 
of ^alf composed a hymn to the god whose festival was pre- 
sent, and after the god, consideiiug that a poet, if he means to 
fce a poet, ought to make fables and not discourses, and know- 
ing that I was not skilled in making fables, I therefore jput 
into verse those fables of sop^ which were at hand, and were 
known to me, and which first occurred to me. 

13. Tell this then tp Evenus, Cebes, and bid him farewell, 
and, if he is wise, to follow me as soon as he can. But I 
depart, as it seems, to-day ; for so the Athenians order.” 

To^this Simmias said ; “What is this, Socrates, which you 
exhort Evenus \o do ? for I often meet with* him ; and from 
%yhst I know 6f him, I am pretty certain that he will not at 
aft be willing to comply with your advice.” ^ 

“ What then,” said he, “ is not Evenus a philosopher ?” 

^ To me he seems to be so,” sj^d Simmias. • 

** Then he will be willing,” rejoined Socrates, and so will 
every one who worthily engages in this study; perhaps in- 
deed be will not commit violence od himself, for that they say 
is not allowable.” And as he said this he let doWn^bis leg 
from the bed on the ground, and in this posture eontmued 
during the remainder of the disci;ission. » 

<!|8be»then asked him, “ What do you mean, Somfos* by eff- 
ing ithal it is not lawful to commit viplence on one’s-seU^ Ibut t^t 
a phifoso^er should be willing to follow one who is dytogf ’ 

. 14. whale Cehes, have 'not you and who Wa 

sonversed iSmUiarly with Fhilola^ ^ on Ibis jh^ard 

^ A Pythagorean of CJrotoDs. 
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** Nothing very clearly, Socrates/' 

“ 1 however ^peak only from hearsayvs then I have 

heard I h^e no •cruple telling. AnoU it is inq^t 

becoming ^r one who Is abo^t to to enquire 

and speculate about thejourney thi»^^trhat kind we tbiii 
it is. What else can one do in before auti- 

set?’' • ^ ^ , 

“ Why then, Socrates, do they say that it not aOowable to 
kill one’s-self? for 1, as you asked just now, have heard both 
Philolaus, when he lived with us, and several others say that it 
was not J.'^ht to do tliis ; but f never heard any thing clear 
upon the subject from any one.” 

1 5. “ Then you should consider it attentively,” said Socrates, 
*^for perhaps you may hear: Piobably however, it will appear 
wonderful to you, if this alone of all other things is an Uni- 
versal truths and it never happens to a man, as is the case in 
all other things, Uiat at sometimes and to some persons only it 
is better to die than to live ; yet that these men for whom it is 
better to die— this probably will appear wonderful to you— 
may not without impiety do this good to themselves, but must 
await another benefactor,” • 

16. Then Cebes, gently smiling, said, speaking in his owu 
dLdect “ Jove bo witness.” 

And indeed,” said Socrates, it woulcL appear to be* un- 
reasonable, yet stall perhaps it has some reasdii on its side^ 
The ma^cim indeed given on this subject in the Inystical doc- 
trines that jee men are in a kindtof prison, and that we 
ought not to free ourselves from it and escape, appears to me 
difficult to be understood, an^ not easy to penetrate. This 
however ajtpears to me, Cebes, to be well said, that the gods 
take care of US| and that we men are oiiq qf their possessions. 
Does it not seem so to you ^ • 

“ It do^s,” replied Cebes. 

** Therefore,” said he, “ if one of your slaves were to kill him- 
' self, without your having intimated that you wished hin^ to die, 
should you not be angry with him, and should you not punish 
him if you could?' ‘ • 

“ Certainty,*' he r^ed. 

e Kamely, '*thst iti^ better to die thaU Hv^.” 

A Bwotian I6r brrw, 

* Of 
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“ Perhaps t^n in this point pf vi^w, it is net unreasenaUo 
"to assert^ that a man ought not jto kill himself before tlie deity 
h«ys him under a necessity of doii^ bo« suda as tlvit now laid 
on me/’ 4 j o 

17. "This, indeed/* sajd Cebeft, "appears to be probable. 
But what you saidejust now, Soqrate^, that philosophers should 
be veryawilling to die, appears to be ^ absu/dity, if what we 
said just now is agreeable to reason, that it is God who takes 
care of us, and that we are his property. For that the wisest 
men should not be grieved at leaving that service in which 
they govern them who are the best of all masters, ij^mely the 
gods, is not consistent with reason. For surely he cannot 
think that he will take better care of himself when he has bc,- 
come free : but a fpolish man might perhaps think thus, that 
he should fly from his master, and would not reflect "that he 
ought not to fly from a good one, but should cling to him as 
much as possible, therefore he would fly against all reason ; 
but a man of sense would desire to be constantly witl^ ojae 
better than himself. Thus, Socrates, the contrary of what 
you just now said is likely to be the case ; for it becomes the 
wise to be grieved at dying, but the foolish tobtejoice." 

18. Socrates, on hearing this, appeared to me to be pleased 
witlj the pertinacity of Cebes, and looking towards us, said, 
" Cebes, you see, always searches out arguments, and is not at 
all willing to admit at once any thing one h^fs said.** 

■Whereupon Simmias replied f " But indeed, Socrates, Cebes 
appears to me, now, say something to thoo purpose : for 
with what design should men really wise fly from masters who 
are better than themselves, an^ so readily leave ftem ? Aud 
Cebes appears to me to direct his argument against you, because 
yon so easily endure to abandon bot^ os, and those good rulers, 
as you ypursdf confess, the gods.'* ^ 

"You speak justly," said Socrates, "for I think you mean 
that I ought to make my defence to this charge, as if 1 were 
m a c^urt of justice.” 

" Certainly,** replied Simmias. 

19. "Come then,” saii he, "1 will endeavour to defend 
myself more successfully before you than brfore the judges. 
For,** ke ptibceeded, " Simmias and Cebes, if I did not think 
that I should go 4rBt of all amongst other d^sti^l^ho are 
both wise anS ^oodf and, next, amongst vAna dc» 
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parted Ums life, better tbaa any here, 1 shoa|^ be wronjj ia 
not grieving at death: but now be assured, I hope to go 
amongst good m%n, though I would not positively assert it; 
that, howeeer, I shall go amoujgst gods who arc perfectly good 
masters, be assured I can |tositively assent thi^ if I can any 
thing of the Ijind. So*that, on thia accou^ I am not so 
much troubled, out I gntertain si; j^ood hope that something 
awaits those who die, rind that, as was soi^long since, it will 
be far better for the good than the evil,” 

20. What then, Socrates,” said Simmias, “ would you go 
away keeping this persuasion to yourself, or would you impart 
it to us ? For this good appears to me to be also cbmuon to 
ais ; and at the same time it ^11 be an apology for you, if you 
can persuade us to believe what you say.” 

** I will endeavour to do so,” he said. " But first let us 
attend to Crito here, and see what it is he seems to have for 
some time wished to say.” 

else, Socrates,” said Crito, “but what he who is to 
give you the poison told me some time ago, that I should tell 
you to speak as little as possible ? For he says that men be- 
come too muck heated by ‘speaking, and that nothing of this 
kind ought to interfere with the poison, and that otherwise, 
taose who did so were sometimes compelled to drink tjro or 
three times.” 

To which Sodhates replied, ” Let him alone, and let him 
attend to his own business, 5nd prepare to give it me twice# 
or, if occasion requires, even thrice, 

21. “I was almost certain what you would say,” answered 
Crito, bdl be has been somq time pestering me.” 

*• Never mind him/' hq rejoined. 

“ But now I wish to renjjer on account ^ yoq, my judges, of 
^be reae^pn why a man who has really devoted his life to phi- 
losophy, when he is about to die, appears to me, on good 
grounds, to have confidence, and to entertain a firm hope that 
the greatest good will befal him in the other world, grhen he 
has departed this life. How then this comes to pass, Simmias 
and Cebes, 1 will endeavour to explain. 

“ For as many as rightly apply themselves to philosophy 
seem to have left all others in ignorance, theft they aim at 
Dothim^lse than to die and be dead. If this then is true, it 
vroi^ljrmnely be absqrd to be aaacjiout about nAbing else dUu 
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thin during theii^ ^ole Vutpt IllMi H arrives, to grieved 
at what they have been long i^leua fithiaat vid ainied at.” 

Upon this» ** By Jupiter, Socra« 

tea, though I am not noW at ffll jadjaed to smile, you have 
made me do so; for I thiak tibat the^ multitude, if they heard 
this, would think it was very well said in refer«ice to philoso- 
phers, aifd that our countr^en partidhlarly would agi’ee with 
you, that true philosophers do desire death, and that they are 
by no means ignorant that they deserve to suffer it.” 

" And indeed, Simmias, they would speak the tn^h, e^^ept 
m asserting that they are not ignoiant ; for they are ignorant 
of the *8ense in which true philosophers desire to die, and ip 
what sense they deserve death, Jtid what kind of death. But,** 
he said, ** let us take leave of them, and speak to one another. 
Do we think that death is any thing ?** 

** Certainly,** replied Simmias. 

23. ** Is it any thing else than the separation of the soul from 
the body } and is not this to die, for the body to be apart by 
itself separated from the soul, and for the soul to subsist apart 
by itself separated from the body I Is deatt\j any thing else 
than this ?” 


** No, but this,'* he replied. 

Consider then, my good friend, whether you are of the 
same opinion as me; for thus T think we *shall understand 
better the subject we are considering. Does it appear to you 
to be becoming in a philofiopher to be anxious abfut pleasures, 
aa they are called, such as meats and drinks ?” 

By no means, Socrates,” s^d Simmias. 

But what ? about the pleasures of love ?” 

Not at all." ^ 

24. then ? does such a man appear tQ you to 

fHmk other bodily indulgences of value ? for instance, doea he 
seem to you to value or despise the possession of magnifipiU^t 
garmen^ and sandals, and other ornaments of the body, 
so farns necessity compels him to use theiu ?” ^ 

The true philosopher/^ he answered, ^‘appears to me^to 


^ Does not he continued, the whole ei 

such a toAn to you to be, not about th^ 

separate hhusw it as much as possible, ani W 

aliwit his soul 1*^^ 
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It doe«/* f ^ ; 

Fiiysi of all 4m iAi$ i^hSbm*- 

pbcr, above all q|hert)im» ^ JOauebjas 

he can froio commuiij^ Wtb the 

'' It ap^Tears so.** ^ ^ 

25. ** And it Bppettrft) Siinfipi%^ ^ men* 

that he who takes no pleasure in enbh things^’^jtidf ^ho does 
not use them, does nor deserve t0 liil^e j buhith^ be nearly ap- 
proaches to death who cares nothing for the pleasures that 
subsist through the body.** 

•' You speak very truly,’* 

'* But ^hat with respect to the acquisition of wisdom, is the 
body an impediment or not, if any one takes it with him as a 
partner in the search ? Whftt I mean is this : Do sight and 
hearing convey any truth to men, or are they such as the poets 
constantly sing, who say tliat we neither bear nor see any thing 
with accuracy ? If however thesO bodily senses are neither ac- 

a rate nor clear, much less can the others be so : for they are 
far inferior to these. Do they hot seem so to you ?*’ 
Certainly/* he replied. 

26. ** When then,** said he, ** does the soul light on the 
truth ? for, wh& it attempts to consider any thing in conjuiKV 
tion with the body, it is plain that it is then led astray by it.** 

** You say truly.** ^ 

Must it not ithen be by reasoning, if at aH, that any of 
the things that really are become known to it ?** • / 

«Yes/’ * 

•• And surlly the soul then reasons best when none of these 
things disturb it, neither hearing, nor sight, nor pain, nor 
pleasure of any kind, but it retires as much as possible within 
ttself, taking leave of the body, and» as far as it can, not com- 
municating or being in contact with it, it af the ^discovery 
of that which ia.” 

Such is the case.” 

^%Does not then the soul of the philosopher, in these cases^. 
deimise the body, end flee from it, and seek to retire wibiim it* 

It i^ears so/^ 

But what as to such flnnga as these, Simmias ? tto vre 
Bfty that. ieoit|ee is sometWng or nothing ?” 
it is soltietihiiUeA hr lumter/* 
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And that beauty and goodness are something P*'* 

“ How not , 

Now then have you. ever seen any thing «of this kiini with 
your eyes ?*^ ' * * 

“ By no means,** he replied. * ^ • 

Did you ever la^ hold of them by any other bodily sense ? but 
I speak generally, as of magnitude, health, strojigU), and, in u 
word, of the esseiKC of every thing, that is to say, what each 
is then the exact truth of these perceived by means of the bod\ , 
or is it thus, whoever amongst us habituates himself to reflect 
m6st deeply and accurately on each several thing about which 
he is considering, he wall make the nearest y])['roatii to the 
knowledge of it ?’* 

Certainly.** ♦• 

28. “ Would not he, then, do this with the utmost purity, 

who should in the highest degree approach each subject by 
means of the mere mental faeftlties, neither employing the sight 
in conjunction ‘with tlie reflective faculty, nor introducing any 
other sense together with reasoning ; but who, using pu^e re- 
flection by itself, .should attempt to search out each essence 
j)urely by itself, freed as much as ,possible from the eyes and 
ears, and, in a word, from the whole body, as disturbing 
the soul, and not suffering it to acquire truth and wisdom, 
when it is in communion v.itli it. Is not he tjie person, Sim- 
mias, if any 'One can, who wall arrive at ^he knowledge of 
that which is^r’* f. 

29. “You speak witjj wonderful truth, Socrates,” replied 

Simmias. * 

“Wherefore,** he said, “it necessarily folio ws fronj all this, that 
some such opinion as this should' be entertained by genuine ]ihilo- 
sophers, so that they should speak among themselves as follows : 
‘A by-path, as it were, seems to *icad us on in our researches 
undertaken by reason,’ because as long as we are encumbered with 
the body, and our soul is contaminated with such an evil, wc can 
never fully attain to what wc desire ; and this, we say, is truth. 
For the body subjects us to innumerable hindrances on account 
of its necessary support, a!lid moreover if any diseases befal Us, 
they ftnpedc us in om* search after that which is ; and it fills 
us with lonjgiugs, desires, fears, all kinds of fancies, and a 
multitude of absurdities, so that, as it is said in*r€al truth, by 
reason of the^body it is never possible for us to^mafe^^y ad- 



vauccs IT) wisdom. 30. '* For ndthin^ else but the l)ody and its 
cicsirrs#i'. wars, seclitionfe, and contest? ; for all wars 

anioiwr^'i ys arisfli on account of bur desire to acquire wealth : 
and \vc arc compelled to acquire wealth on account of ttc 
body, bejiur enslaved to it^ service ; and consequently on all 
these accounts we are bii'idered in the piysuil of philosophy. 
But the worst^)f all is, that if it leaves us any leisure^ and we 
apply ourselves to the Consideration of any siiiijcct, it coiistanlly 
obtrudes itself m the midst of our researches, and occasions 
trouble and disturbance, and confounds us so that w'c are not 
able by reason of it to dLiccrii the truth. Jt has then in reality 
been demonstrated to u'<, that if we are ever to know any 
thing; purely, we must be separated from the body, and contem- 
*plate the things themselves ^y tlie mere soul. And then, a;* 
it seems, we shall obtain that vdiich we de sire, and which we 
nrofess ourselves to be lovers of, wisdom, wdicn we arc dead, as 
reason shews, but not while we are alive. 31. For if it 
is not possible to know any thing purely in conjunction 
witlf the body, one of these two things must follow, eithc.- 
that ijje can never acquire knowledge, or only after we are 
dead; for then the soul will subsist apart by itself, separate 
from the body, but not before. And while we live, we shall 
thus, as it seems, approach nenrest to knowledge, if we hold 
uo intercourse or communion at all with the body, except 
what absolute n^;essity requires, nor sulfer ouvsflvcs to be pol- 
luted by its nature, but purify ourselves from •it, until God 
himself shall release us. And thus being pure, and freed from 
the folly of Body, we shall in all likcTihood he with others like 
ourselves, and shall of ourselves know the whole real essence, 
and that probably is truth ; f<fr it is not allowable for the im- 
pure to attain to the pure. Such things, I think, Simmias, 
all true lovers of wisdom miJstboth think aiitl say*to one another. 
Does it not seem so to you ?’' 

“ Most assuredly, Socrates.'* . 

82. “ If this then," said Socratci^ “ is true, my friei^, there 
is great hope for one who arrives where I am going, there, 
if any where, to acquire that in perfection for thp salce of whicli 
we h$.ve taken so much pains during our p^^st iife ; so Uiat the 
journey now ajjpointed me is set out upon with gpod hope, and 
will be ^ 'bj any other man who thinks that his mind has been 
as it w^e purified/' 
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Certainly/' said Simmias. 

But does not purification consist in this, as was said in a 
foi'mer part of our discourse, in sep^-rating as^much as possible 
^lie soul from the body, and in, accustoming it to p^atlier and 
collect itself by itself on all sides apart from the body, and to 
du'cii, as far as it oan, both now and^-hereafter, alone by itself^ 
delivered as it were from the shackles of the bony ?" 

“ Certainly," lit replied. 

.33. “ Is this then called death, this deliverance and separa- 
tion of the soul from the body 

** Assuredly," he answered. 

“ But, as we affirmed, those who pursue philosophy rightly, 
are especially and alone desirous to deliver it, and this is the, 
very study of philosophcis, the deliverance and separation of 
the soul from the body, is it not ?" 

It appears so." 

“Then, as I .said at first, would it not be ridiculous for a 
intui who has endeavoured throughout his life to live as near 
as possible to death, then, wdien death arrives, to grieve? 
would not this be ridiculous ?" 

“ How should it not ?" * • 

“In reality then,^ Sirnmias," he continued, “those who 
pursue philosophy rightly study to die ; and to them of all 
men cleath is least formidable. Judge from this. Since they 
altogether liaLe the body and desire to keep the soul by it- 
self, w’ould it* not be irrational !f, when this comes to pass, 
they should be afraid arrl grieve, and not be gjlad to go to 
that place, where on their arrival they may hope to obtaia 
that wliich they longed for throughout life ; but t5iey longed 
for wisdom ; and to be freed from association with that which 
they hated ? 34. Have many of their own accord wished to 
descend into Hades, on account of human objects of affection, 
their wives and sons, induced by this very hope of there seeing 
and being with those whom’ they have loved ; and shall ono 
who resdly loves wisdom, and firmly cherishes this very hope, 
that he shall no where cls^ attain it in a maimer worthy of 
the name, except in Hades, be grieved at dying, and not 
gladly ^o there? We must think that he would gladly go, 
n\f friend, if* he be in truth a philosopher; for he will be 
firmiy persuaded of this, that he will no where eise^^t there 
atuin wisdom tn its purity ; aud if this be so, would it ^ot be 
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7cry irrational, as I just now said, if such a were to ba 
afraid of*doath?*’ 

“ Very ntach so? by Jupiter,” h6 re])lied. • 

3o. “W^uld not this then.’® he resumed, "be a sufficient 
proof to you, with respect to a man whom yon should see 
grieved when about to did*, that he was not •a lover of wisdom 
hut a lover of Bis body^ and this same person is prcTbably a 
lover of riches and a lover of honour, one or fioth of these.” 

" It certainly is as you say/* he replied. 

“Docs not then/* he said, "that which is called fortitude, 
Simmias, otninently belong to philosophers ?** 

" By all means/’ he answered. 

. "And temperance also, wjiich even the multitude call 
temperance, and vvliich consists in not being carried away 
by the passions, but in holding llicin in contempt, and keep- 
ing them in subjection, docs not this belong to those only 
who moat despise the body, and live in the study of 
philosophy ?” 

" Necessarily so/* he replied. 

36. "For/* he continued, "if you will consider the forti- 
tude and temperance of others, they will appear to ymu to be 
absurd/* 

How so, Socrates ?” , 

"Do you know,** be said, " tliat all others consider death 
among the great e^ils }** 

" They do indeed,** he answS'ed. 

"Then do U'.e brave amongst them (tidurc death, when they 
do endure it, through dread of greater evils .?’* 

" It is so.^ , 

" All men, therefore, except philosophers, are brave through 
being afraid and fear ; thou^ it is absurd tiiat ai^y one should 
be brave through fear and cowardice.” 

" Certainly.” 

"But what, are not those amongst them who keep their 
passions in subjection, affected in the same way and ai^ they 
not temperate through a Idnd of intemperance ? and although 
we may say, perhaps, that this is impossible, nevertheless^ 
the manner in which they are affected with re^^ect to this 
silly temperance resembles this; for, fearing to%c deprived 
of other j^asures, and desiring them, they abstain from some, 
being njfdstered by others. And though they call mteinperauffi 
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the being goVpmed by pleasures, yet it happens to them that, 
by being mastered by some pleasures, they master others; 
oJid this is Bimilar to what was ju^ now salB, that^in a certain 
manner they become temperate* through intempera'ice.*' 

“ So it seems/’ * . 

37, *'My dearo Simmias, consider that this is not a riglit 
exchange for virtue, to barter pleasures for 'pleasures, pains 
for pains, fear iiJr fear, and the greater for the lesser, like 
pieces of money ; but that that alone is the right coin, for 
which we ought to barter all these things, wisdom ; and for 
this, and with this every thing is in reality bough', and sold, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice, and, in a word, true virtue 
subsists with wisdom, whether nleasnres and fears, and every 
thing else of the kind, are present or absent ; but when sepa- 
rated from wisdom, and changed one for another, consider 
whether such virtue is not a mere outline, and in reality 
servile, possessing neither soundness nor truth ; but the really 
true virtue is a purification from all such things, and tempe- 
rance, justice, fortitude, and wisdom itself, are a kind of initi- 
atory purification, 38. And those who instituted the mysteries 
for us appear to have been by no"* means contemptible, but in 
reality to have intimated long since that whoever shall arrive 
in Hades unexjiiated and uninitiated shaU lie in mud, but be 
that arrives there purified and initiated, shall dwell with the 
gods. * For tlicre arc,’ say those who preside at the mysteries, 
' many wand-bearers, but fcw‘ inspired/ These last, in my 
opinion, are no other <.han those who have pursued philo- 
sophy rightly : that I might be of their number, I have, to 
the utmost of my ability, le(t no means untried, but have 
endeavoured to the utmost of my power. But whether I have 
endeavoured Rightly and have ii> any respect succeeded, on 
arriving there I shall know clearly, if it please God, very 
shortly, as it appears to me. 

39. Such then, Siramias and Cebes,'’ he added, is tlie 
defence I m^ke, for that I, on good grounds, do not repine or 
grieve at leaving you and npy masters here, being persuaded that 
there, no less than here, I shall meet with good masters and 
friends. But to the multitude this is incredible. If bowe%’er 
I have succeeded better with you in my defenc^^hah I did 
with the Athenian judges, it is well/’ 

•Wien Socftites had thus spoken, CebeS, taking up dis- 
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cussion said, ** Socrates, all the i^t tjp me to be eaiU 

rightly,* but what you have ssdd respecting the soul will 
occasion niuch incredulity in many from the apprehension that, 
when it is« separated from thij^ body, rt no longer exists any 
where, but is destroyed . ^id perishes on the very day in 
which a man dies, and that immediately it is separated and 
goes out fronT the bqdy, it is dispersed and vani^es like 
breath or smoke, and is no longer any \?here ; since, if it 
remained any where united in itself, and freed from those 
evils which you have just now enumerated, there would be 
an abundant and good hope, Socrates, that what you say is 
true. 40. But this probably needs no little icrsuasion and 
^>roof, that the soul of a ma^ who dice, exists, .^nd possesses 
activity and intelligence/’ 

“You say truly, Cebes,’’ said Socrates, “but what shall 
we do? Are you willing that we should converse on these 
points, whether such is probably the case or not?” 

“ Indeed.” replied Cebes, “ I should gladly hear your 
opinion on these matters,” 

“ I do not think,” said Socrates, “ that any one who should 
now hear us, even though* he were a comic poet, would say 
that I am talking idly, or discoursing on subjects that do not 
concern me. If you please, then, we will examine into it.^ Let 
us consider it in this point of view, whether the souls of men 
■who are dead exilt in Hades, or not. Tliis is an ancient say- 
ing, which we now call to mind, that souls departing hence 
exist there, and return hither again, and are produced from the 
dead. 41. And if this is So, that the living are produced again 
from the Scad, can there bg any other consequence than 
that our souls are there ? for surely they could not be *pro- 
duced again if they did no£ exist ; and this woyld be a suffi- 
cient proof that these things are so, if it should in reality be 
evident that the living are produced from no otlier source than 
the dead. But, if this is not the case, there will be need of 
other arguments.” « 

“ Certainly,” said Cebes. « 

“ You must not, then,” he continued, “ consider thw only 
with respect to men, if you wish to ascertain it with greater 
certainty ^Ut also with respect to all animals aifll plants, and, 
\n C^ot^mih. respect to every thing that is subject to gene- 
nttion/let us see whether they are not all^so^ producedi 
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otlimvlsc thaor contraries from contraries, wherever they have 
any such quality, as for instance the honourable is contrary to 
the base, and the just to the unjus^ and so ^th tcr?i thousand 
other things. 42. I-.et us corrsidev this, then, whether it is 
necessary that all things wdiich^havc a contrary should be 
produced from nothing else than' their contrary. As for 
instance, when any thing becomes greater is it not necessary 
that, from being previously smaller, it afterwards hecaine 
greater ?’* 

“ Yes/' 

“And if it becomes smaller, will it not. from being pre- 
viously greater, afterwards become smaller ?” 

“ It is so,” he replied. , 

“And from stronger, weaker.^ and from slower, swifter?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What then ? if any thing becomes worse, must it not be- 
come so from better ? and if more just, from more unjust ?” 

“ How should it not?” 

“We have then,” he said, “sufficiently determined this, 
that all things are thus produced, contraries from contraries ?” 

“Certainly.” " * 

“What next? is there also something of this kind in them^ 
for kistance, between all two contraries a mutual tw'^ofold pro- 
duction, fiom/'tie to the other, and from that other back again ? 
for between q greater thing and^a smaller there is increase and 
decrease, and do wc not accordingly call the one to increase, 
the other to decrease ?”® «’ 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“And must not to be separated and commingled, to grow 
cold and to grow warm, and every thing in the same manner, 
even though sometimes we have ivot names to designate them, 
yet in fact be every where thus circumstanced of necessity, as 
to be produced from each other, and be subject to a reciprocal 
generation ?” 

“ Certainly,” be replied. 

** What then ?” said Sccratcs, “ has life any contrary, as 
waking has its contrary, sleeping ?” 

Certainly,” he answered. 

“What?” 

“ Death,” he replied. 

Arc not thciie, then, produced from each other, sirhiip tliey 
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arc contraries, and arc nut the inodes by whicli they are pro- 
duced l^vofold, iriten'ening between these Iwo^'* 

“ liiuv ^liouldft be otherwise?** ^ 

“J continued Socri^c'^, ^*will describe to you ‘'uc 

pair of the contraries which 1 have just now mentioned, l)(,t!i 
what it is and its mode of' production ; and, do you describe to 
me the other. I say that one is to sleep, the other to awaKc ; 
and from sleeping awaking is produced, And from awaking 
sleeping, and tiiat the modes of their production arc the one 
to fall aslcf^p, the other to be roused. 44. Have 1 sufficitntlv 
explained, this to you or not ?’’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Do vou then,” he said, “ dc^^crihe to me, in the s u c 
manner, with respect to life and dcatli? Do }ou not «ay that 
life is contrary to death?” 

1 do.” 

** Yes.” 

And that they are produced from cat^li utln r r” 

”*What then, is produced from life ? ’ 

Death,” he replied. 

“ WhSt, theiv,*’ said he,^‘ is ])rodiiccd (.om death?’ 

*' I must need'^ eoufe''^,” he replied, ‘M lull 111 e is.” 

, “From the dead, then, O Cebes, living and living 

men, are produced.” 

“ It appear sft,” he said. 

“ Our souls, therefore,” sahl Socrates, “ i \ist*iu ITadc-.” 

** So it scorns.” • 

“ With respect, then, to their mode of rodnctlon, u not 
one of theifi very clear ? for to die surely 1 ^ cLiir? is it not r” 
“Certainly,” he replied. * 

“What then bhall we do ?” he contifiued ; “ slndl ^\o not 
find a corresponding contrary mode of pi eduction, or will na- 
ture he defective in this? Or mu'-t we di'=5Cv)\cr a coiili uv 
mode of production to dying ?” 

“ By all means,” he said, 

“ What is this?*’ 

“ To revive.” 

rhcreforc,” be proceeded, “if there i‘' ^ucll a thiftg to 
revive, will not this reviving be a mode of production from the 
dead to living ?” » 

“ Certainlv.” 
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“Thus, then, we have agreed, thiit the living are produced 
from the dead, \io less than the dead from the living : hut, this 
being the case, there appears to nj.e suffici^it prodrf tivat the 
souls of the dead must necessarily exist eomevv’iiere, from 
whence they are again produced.” . 

It appearsgto me, Socrates, lie said, “that this must 
nccessaivly follow from what has been ^.dmitteef. ” 

“ See now, O Cebes,” he Said, “ that we have not agreed 
on these things improperly, as it appears to me : for if one 
class of things were not constantly given back in the place of 
another, revolving as it were in a circle, but genenvtion were 
direct from one thing alone into its opposite, and did not turn 
round again to the other, or retrace its course, do you know, 
that all things would at length have the same form, be in the 
same state, and cease to be produced ?” 

How .say you ?” he asked. 

“ It is by no means difficult,” he replied, “ to imdevstanC 
what I mean ; if, for instance, there should be such a tiling aa 
falling asleep, but no reciprocal waking again produced from a 
state of sleep, you know that at length all things would shew 
the fable of Endymion to be a jest, and it wQuld be*thought 
nothing at all of, because every thing else would be in the same 
state as him, namely, asleep. And if all things were mingled 
together, but never separated, that doctrine of Anaxagoras 
would soon be verified, * all things would he together.’ 46, 
Likewise, my* dear Cebes, if all things that partake of life 
should die, and after tljey arc dead should reqiain in this 
.state of death, and not revive again, would it not pecessarily 
follow that at length all things should be dead, aftd nothmg 
alive ? for if living beings are prt)duced from other things, and 
living beings die, what could prevent their being all ab- 
sorbed in deatll ?” 

** Nothing whatever, I think, Socrates,” replied Cebes, “but 
you appear to me to speak the exact truth.” 

“For^ Cebes,” he continued, “as it seems to me, sucK im- 
doubtedly is the case, and we have not admitted these things 
under a delusion, but it is it reality true that there is a feViv- 
ing again, that the living are produced from the dead, that, the 
souls of the d^d exist, and that the condition of the good is 
better, and cf the evil, wmrse.” X 

47. “And inaeed,” said Cebes, interrupting him, “according 
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to that doctrine, Socrates^ which you are frequently in the habit 
of ml vj« icing, if it is true, that our learning is Nothing else thjii 
rein i I,' rcjjce^ according t(^ this it is surely necessary thatyv'c 
must iit sjme former time haye learned what we now remem- 
ber. But this is impossiltle^ unless our soul existed somewhere 
before it came into this kuiuau form ; so that from hence also 
the soul appeals to be .something immortal.” 

“ But, Cebes,” said ^^immias, interrupting 4iim, what proofs 
arc there of tliese things ? remind me of them, for I do not 
very well remember them at present.” 

48. ft is proved,” said Cubes, “by one argument, and that 
a most beautiful one, that men, when questioned, if one ques- 
tions them properly, of themselves describe all things as they 
arc : however, if they had Viot innate knowledge and right 
reason, they would never be a])lc to do this. Moreover, if one 
leads them to diagrams, or any thing else of the kind, it is 
then most clearly appaicnt that this is the case.” 

“ But if you are not pcr.suaded in this way, Sirnmias,” said 
Soefatos, ‘‘see if you will agree with us on considering the mat- 
ter thus. For do you doubt liow that which is culled learning 
is reminiscence ?■’ • 

1 do not doubt,” said Siminias, “ bi'l 1 require this very 
thing of which we are speaking, to be reminded ; and indeed, 
from what Cebes lias begun to say, I almost now rcmehiber, 
and am persuaded; nevertheless, however, I ^should like to 
hear now how you would attempt to prove it.” * 

“I do it thus,” he replied: “we^dmit surely that if anv 
uuc be reminded of any thing, he must needs have known tliat 
thing at so«oe time or other before.” 

" Certainly,” he said. • 

49. “Do we then admit this also, that when knowledge comes 

m a certain manner it is •reminiscence J But “the manner I 
mean is this ; if any one, upon seeing or hearing, or perceiv- 
ing tlirough the medium of any other sense, some particular 
thing, should not only know that, but also form an, idea of 
something else, of wliich the knowledge is not the same, but 
different, should we not justly say*, that he remembered that 
of wliich he received the idea ?” ♦ 

“ How mean you ?” ^ 

“ For jnstance; the knowledge of a man is different from 
tliat of a lyre.’^ 
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“ IIow not 

‘‘ Do you not^know, then, thatjuvcrs when they lyre, 

or^ garment, or any thing else whiph their fflvourir^' is accus- 
tomed to use, are thus affected they both rccognisi* the lyre, 
and receive in their minds the forntof the person to whom the 
lyre belonged? Tkis is reminiscenced: just as any one, seeing 
Simmiasf is often reminded of Cebes, an,d so in infinite num- 
ber of similar iiistfuices.’’ 

An infinite number indeed, by Jupiter,’’ said Simmias. 

“ Is not then,’’ he said, “ something of tliia sort a kind of 
reminiscence ? especially when one i^* thus atiecteil* with re- 
spect to things which, from lapse of time, and not thinking of 
them, one has now forgotten? ’ ^ 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

50. “ But what ?” he continued. “ docs it happen, that when 
one sees a painted horse or a painted lyre, one is reminded of a 
man, and that when one secs a picture of Simmias one is re- 
minded of Cebes !” 

“ Certainly,” 

“ And does it not also happen, tliat on seeing a picture of 
Simmias one is reminded of Siinrniits himself ?’i 

“ It does indeed,” he replied. 

Does it not lia]ipcn, then, according to all this, that remi- 
niscence arises partly from things like, and ])artly from things 
unlike ?” * * 

‘‘It docs.”” 

But when one is rci^indcd by things like, js it not neces- 
sary that one should be tluis further affected, so as to perceive 
\\iether, as regards likeness, tlii^ falls sliort or not Rf the thing 
of which one has been reminded ?*’ 

“ It is necessary,” he replied. , 

Consider, then,’" said Socrates, if the case is thus. Do we 
allow that there is such a thing as equality ? 1 do not mean of 
one log with another, nen* one stone witli another, nor any thing 
else of ^his kind, but something altogether different from all 
these, abstract equality ; dy we allow that there is any such 
thing or not ?” 

Jupiter, we most a.«surcdly do allow it ” replied Sim^ 
mias. ^ 

51. “ And do we know what it is itself ?” 

Certainly,” he replied. 
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Whence have we derived the knowledge of it ? Is it not 
fruiu*tlie thinffs we have just now mentioned* and that from 
set iiig k)gs, or BtoneSj os other things of the kind, equaJ>, we 
htiA c these forme<l an idea of that which is different from 
these r for does it not' aJ'jpear to you t6 be different ? Con- 
sider the matter thus! Do not stones^that arc equal, and 
logs sometimes that rare the same, appear at one time equai» 
and at another not ?'’ * 

** Certainly.*’ 

“ But what ? dors abstract equality ever appear to you un- 
equal? »or equality inequality ?" 

“ Never, Socrates, at any time.” 

“ These equal things, thqn,*’ he said, “ and abstract equality* 
arc not the same ?*’ 

“By no means, Socrates, as it appears.** 

“However, from these equal things,*’ he said, ** which arc 
different from that abstract equality, have you not formed your 
idea and derived your knowledge of it ?’* 

** You speak most truly,’* he replied. 

“ Is it not, thorcfoie, from its being like or unlike them ?” 

“ Certainlw.*’ 

“But it makes no dincrcncc," he said. ‘^Wlien, therefore, 
on seeing one thing, you form, from the sight of it, the notion 
of another, whether like or unlike, tins,*' he .said, “ must ne- 
cessarily be reminiscence.” 

“ Certainly.” 

5t2, “ What, then, as to this ?” t)ic eontiimecl ; “ arc we af- 
fected in any sucli way with regard to logs and the equal things 
we have just now spoken ofj and cio they ap[>car to us tq be 
equal in the same manner as abstract equality itself is, or do 
they fall short in some degree, or not iit all, ^pf being such as 
equality itself is ?” 

“ Tliey fall far short,*’ he replied. 

“ Do we admit, then, that when one, on beholding some par- 
ticular tiling, perceives that it aims, as that which 'f now see, 
at being like something else that exists, but falls short of it, 
and cannot become such as that is, but is inferior to it, do we 
admit that he who perceives this must nccessai’ily have had a 
previous^ knowledge of that which he says it re'Sembles, though 
imperfdetly ?” 

“ It is necessary.*’ ♦ ^ 
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“ What thon ? tare we aflccted in some such way, or not, 
respect to things equal and abstract equality 

“•Assuredly/' ^ * 

“ It is necessary, therefore, tll%t we must have Known ah 
stract equality before the time w]i(3i/oq fu st seeing- equal things, 
we perceived that tfiey all aimed at resembling equality, but 
failed in doing ko.’\ 

“ Such is the case/’ 

53. “ Moreover, we admit tliis too, that we perceived this, and 
could not possibly perceive it by any other means than the 
sight, or touch, or some otlier of the senses : fur I say die same 
of them all,” 

“ For tliey arc the same, Socrati s, so far as our argument is 
concerned.” 

“ However, we must perceive by means of the senses, that 
■all things whicli come under the senses aim at that abstract 
equality’, and yet hill short of it : or how sliall we say it is 

‘"Even so/‘ 

“ Before, then, wo began to sec, and hear, and use our otber 
senses, we must have had a knowledge of equality itself, what 
it is, if we were to refer to it those equal thihgs that come 
under the senses, and observe that all such things aim at re- 
+5embliug that, but fall far short of it.” 

“ This iicc^.s^arily follows, Socrates, fiom what has been 
already said.” 

“ But did we not, as soon as we were born, see and hear, and 
possess our other senses ?”" 

“ Certainly/’ 

‘^ut, we have said, before y/e possessed these, we must 
Jiave had a knowledge of abstract equality?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘We must have had it, then, as it seems, before we were 
born.” 

“ It seems so.” 

54, “ K, therefore, having this before wc were born, >ve were 
born possessing it, we knew both before we were bom* and as 
Boon as we were born, not only the equal and the greater and 
smaller, but all things of the kind ; for our present discussion 
Is not more respecting equality than the beautiful ijgelf, the 
good, the just, and the holy, and in one word, respecting 
livery thing winch we mark with the seal of existence, bath in 
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the questions we ask, and the answers we give. So that we 
inusl»iiccessarily hatje had a knowledge of dil these before we 
were hovn.*^ n 

*• Surh is the case.” - 

'■' And if, liaving once had it, we did not constantly forget it, 
■we should always be born with this k^^owledge, and ehonld 
always ret<Mk^ it through life : for to know is this^ when one 
has got a knowledge of any thing, to reUin iind not lose it ; 
for do we not call tliis oblivion, Simraias, the loss of know- 
ledge ?’* 

Assuredly, Socrates,” he rcpliiid. 

55 . *‘Bnt if, having had it heJore we were born, we lose it at 
our birth, and after^vards, through exorcising the senses about 
these things, we recover thV' kiiowledge wdiioh we once before 
possessed, w^ould not that which w'c call learning be a recovery 
cf our own knowledge ? and in saying that this is to remember 
should w'c not say rightly 

“ Certainly,” 

For this appeared to he possible, for one having perceived 
any tiling, either by seeing or liearing, or emjdoying any other 
sense, to form an idea oh something different from this, whicli 
he had forgotten, and with which this connected by being 
unlike or like. So that, as I said, one of these two things 
must follow, either we are all born with this knowledge, and 
we retain it through life, or those whom w'o* say learn after- 
wards do nothing else but ^member, and tliis^lcarning will be 
reminiscence.” ^ 

“ Such Certainly is the oascj, Socrates.” 

56. “Which, then, do you choose, Simmias : that we are 
bom with knowledge, or tlftit we afterwards remember #hat 
W’C had formerly known ?” 

“ At present, Socrates? I am unable t(5 choo'^e ? ” 

But what ? are you able to choose in this case, and what, 
do you think about it ? Can a man, who possesses kuowdedge, 
give a reason for the things that he knows, or not?” ^ 

“ He needs must be able to do so, Socrates,” lie replied. 

“ And do all men appear to y^u, to be able to give a reason 
for the things of which we have just now been speaking ?*’ 

“I wish they could,” said Simmias; “but ]l^am much more 
afraid, tfeat at tbis time to-morrow, there will no longer be any 
one al^e to do tfiis jiroperly.” 
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“Do not aS then, Simmias/' he said, “ seem to vou to 
know theae things ?*’ 

“ 'By no means.” 

“ Do they remember, then, wh't they once learned?” 

“ Necessarily fio.” ^ 

“• When did our souh receiv'^ this knov. lodge ^ not surely, 
since we were born into the world.” 

“ Assuredly not.’' 

“ Before then.” 

Yes.” 

Our souls therefore, Sinimias, existed before t,ho>^-were in 
a human form, sej'^^tralc from bodies, and posscs:>e»l intelli- 
gence.” 

57 . “Unless, Socrates, wc receive this knowledge at our 
birth, for this period yet remains.” 

“ Be it so, my friend. But at what other time do we lose 
it r for vve aie not born with it, as we have just now admitted. 
Do we lose it then at the very time in which we receive it r 
Or can you mention any other time ?” 

“ By no means, Socrates : I was not aware that I was say- 
ing nothing to the purpose.” 

“ Does the case then stand tlnis with us, Simmias,” he pro- 
ceeded. “If those things which wc are continually talking 
about reall} exist, the beautiful, the good, and every such 
essence, and • .< this wc refci all things that come under the 
senses, as finding it to have a prior existence, and to be our 
own, and if wc compare th(f.>e things to it, it necessaiv^ly follows, 
that as these exist, so likewise c ar 5 ul exists even before we 
are born ; but if these do not ex^st this discussion Avill ha" e 
been undertaken in vain. Is it not so ? and is there not aii 
equal necessity ^both that these thii^s should exist, and 
Bouls filso before we are born, and if not the former neither the 
latter 

58 . “ Most assuredly, Socrates,” said Simmias, “ there aj)pears 
to me to Wj tlie same necessity, and the argument admirably 
tends to prove that our souls ^ixist before we are born, just as 
that essence does which you have now mentioned. For I hold 
nothing ^ clear to me as this, that all such things most cer- 
tainly exist, as 1#ie beautiful, the good, and all the rest th^at you 
just now spoke of; and as far as I am concerned the base is 
•mlficiently demonstrated.” 
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how does il appear to Cebea,” said Socrates;, “for it 
is to persuade Cebes top.** , 

“ lie is ^^iifficiehtly poVv^^Kidcd, I think,” said Simtnias, ‘‘ al- 
ihoui'h ho the most pcytinaoious of men in distrustinj? argu- 
I think he isnlHcicntly persuaded of this, that 
oi ’ s -oi existed beluro wC' woi * bom. But whether when we 
ar* ':ul, it will still exist, do<.s not appear to me to liJive been 
(leiti‘ -.‘-'trat( tl, Soit'" s,’’ he continued, “■^out that popular 
doubt, winch C ,\s just imw^ mentioned, still stands in our 
w'ay, whelL^r. ' ■ a man uics, the soul is not dispersed, and 
this is the end e ' hs existence. oO. Fur ■what liinders its 
boiu" burn, acd formed from some other souico, and existing 
before il, came into a ijiiman b{»d\', unci yet when it has come, 

- separated from ilii< bodv', its then also dyiiiij itself, and 
V destroyed?- 

‘ '’"oil say w'ell, Simmias,*’ said (>d)es ; “‘for it appears that 
.Miiy ('Ue half of what is neccs.saiy has been demonstrated, 
nrnneh, that our soul existed before we were born: but it is 
necessary to domoustrale further, that when we are dead, it 
wall exist no less thou before w'(Mve re bom, if the demonstration 
is to he made comphde.- • 

“ This has beeiv even now demonstrated, Simmias ami Cebes,” 
vsnid Soci-ates, ““ if you wdll only connect this last argument 
y ith that which w^e before assented to, that m ery tiling living 
is produced fromihat wdiich is dead. For if tlie sbid exists be- 
fore, and it is necessary for iMvhcii it enters into life, and is 
bom, to be jiroducecl from notliing else than death, and from 
being dead, ITowis it not necc'^saiy for it also to cxi^t after death, 
since it mu^t needs be prouuced again: 00. What you re- 
quire then, has been alr(’«ady demonstrated. However, both 
you and »Simmias appear to me as if you wished to sift this 
a gin,*ent more thoroughly, nnd to be afraid like^,hildren, lest 
•’ iho soul’s departure from the body the winds should blow il 
and disperse it, especially if one should happen to die not 
.n a calm, but in a violent storm.” ^ ■ 

Upon this Cebes smiling said, “Endeavour to teach us bet- 
ter, Socrates, as if we were afraid, ftv rather not as if we w'ore 
afraid, though perhaps there is some boy ^ within us. who has 
such a dread. Let us then endeavour to persuade liim not io 
be afraid of death, as of hobgoblins.” 

* Sonic boyish spirit. 
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But you must charm him every day,'* said SocraleB, “ until 
you have qiiietS'd liis fears.’* 

j‘*But whence, Socrates,” he said, “ can vx. procure a skilful 
charmer for such a case, now that you are about to 'leave us r‘* 

61. “ Greece is wide, Cobes^" he ^replied, and in it surely 
thei'e are skilful n|en, there are alsOr many barbarous nations, 
all of wl icb you should search tliroujj^h, seekings uch a eharmei , 
sparing neither money nor toil, as there is nothing on which 
you can more seasonably spend your money. You sliould alsii 
seek for him luiiong yourselves; for perhaps you could not 
easily find any more competent than yourselves to do this/’ 

“ This sliali be doiui/’ said Cebes, “ but, if it is agreeable to 
you, let us return to the point from whence we dlgiessed.” 

“ It will be agreeable to me, for bow should it not 
You say well,” rcjoinerl Obes. 

^‘We ought then,” sui<l Socrates, ‘Ho ask ourselves some 
such questicni as this, to what kind of thing it appertains to be 
thus aflecled, namely to be dispersed, and for what wo ought to 
fear, lest it should bo so affeeled, and for what not. And 
after this, wc should eonsidcr which of the. two the soul is ; and 
in the result should either be conlident or fearful for our soul.'* 

“You speak truly,” said he. 

62, “ Does it not, tlien, appertain to that which is formed by 

composition, and is natmally compounded, to be thus affected, 
lo be dissolved in the same manner as thut^ in wliicli it w;is 
compounded; and if tlieio is any thing not compounded, does 
it not appertain , to this alone, if to any thing, not to be thus 
affected ** ^ 

“ It appears to me to be so,” srid Cebes. 

“Is it not most probable thufi that things wliicfi are always 
thd same, and in the same state, arc uncoinpounded, but tli.it 
things whicl^i arc constantly' changing, and arc never in the 
same state, arc coniponnded r” 

“ To me it appears so.” 

liGt us return then,” he said, “to the subjects on wdiicb wc 
before flisooursed. Whether is essence itself, of which we gave 
this account that it exi.sts^botli in our questions and answers, 
always the same, or does it sometimes cliauge ? Does equality 
itself,*tho beautiful itself, and each several thing which is, ever 
undergo ain^change, however small ? Or does each of them 
which exists, being an uninixed essence by itself, continue 
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!il\vays the same, and in tb^. sanK? state, uevetf undergo 
any varTation at all under any circumstances?'’ 

“Tli'^y iaust oPneccssilj% continue the same and in the same, 
state, St‘Cr%tes,’* said Cebus. • 

63 . “But what shall wti«say of the many beautiful things, 
s\ich as men, hoiTXis, gunneuts, or other rtiings of the kind, 
^vhethcr cquaC or bcaiUiful, or of all tilings synonymous with 
them? Do they continue the same, or, quftc contrary to the 
former, are they never at any time, so to say, the same, either 
with respect to themselves or one anolhcr ?” 

“ Thes» on the other hand,*’ rcjdiod Cebes, “ never continue 
tlie same.” 

, “ These then you can toucJ[i, or sec, or perceive by the other 

senses; but those that coiitinue the same, you cannot appre- 
hend in any other w’ay than by tlic cAorcise of thought ; for 
Mich things are invisible, and aic not seen r” 

** You say what is strictly true,” replied Cebes. 

64. “We may assume then, if you p]i‘iise,” he continued, 
“ iliat there are two species of Ihing'^, the one visible, the other 
invisible ?” 

“We may,*’ Jic said. • 

“ And the invisible always continuing the same, but the visi- 
hb» never the same 

“ This too,” he said, “ wc may assume. ” 

“ Como then,’*' lie asked, “ is there any thlng*else belonging 
to us, than on the one hand llTxly, and on the otlfcr soul 

“ Nothing else,” lie replied. • 

“ To which species, then, shall wc say tlic body is more 
like, and nfbre nearly allied ?” 

“ It is clear to, every one,” he said, “ that it is to the 
\isible.” . 

“But what of the soul? Is it visible or invisiClc ?” 

“It is not visible to men, Sberates,’’ he replied. 

“ But we speak of things which are visible or not so to the 
nature of men : or to some other nature, think you ?”^ 

“To that of men.’’ 

“What then shall w’e sav of the soul, tliat It is visible, or no! 
visible?” 

“ Not visible/’ 

“ Is it then invisible ?” 



“ Thc^ soul then is more like the invisible than the body, aim 
the body, the visible 

‘‘ It must needs be so, Socrates.”^ 

ou, “ And did we not some tjinc since say this too, that the 
soul, when it employs the body (o tvcainine any thing, either by 
means of the sight, or hearing, or atky other sense, (for to ex- 
amine aay thing hy means of the body is to-do so by the 
souses,) is then distwn by the body to tlnngR that never continue 
the same, and wanders and is confused, and reels as if intoxi- 
cated through coining into contact with things of this kind?’* 

“ Certainly.” ^ 

“But wJieii it examines any thing hy itself, does it aj>proach 
that which is pure, eternal, immortal, and unchangeable, aiid,^ 
as being allied to it, continue corifstautly with it, feo long as it 
subsists by itself, and has the power, and does it cease from its 
wandering, and constantly continue the same willi respect to 
those thin.gs, through coming into (contact with things of this 
kind and is this {dJection of the soul called wisdom?” 

“You speak,” he said, “in every respect, well and truly. 
Socrates.” 

“ To wliich 8i)t*cies of the two, ^,hen, both from what was 
before, and now said, does the soul appear to ’you to bo more 
like and more nearly allied ?” 

66 , “ Every one, I think, would allow, Socrates,” he replied, 
“ even the dulkist jierson, from this method of v^*asoning that llie 
soul is in evivy respect more li,kc that ^vhich continues con- 
stantly the same, than that wln'cli does not so.” 

“ But wdiat as to the b'ody ?” 

“ It is more like the other.” ^ 

“Consider it also tlius, that,® hen soul and body are to- 
gether, nature enjoins tlie latter to be subservient and obey, 
the former to* nile and exercise dominion. And in this way, 
which of the two ap]iears to 3 '^m to be like the divine, and 
which the mortal } Does it not appear to you to he natural 
that the^divine should rule and command, but the mortal obey 
and be subservient?” 

“ To me it does so.” * 

“ WJiich then, docs the soul resemble r” 

“ It is cleai^ Socrates, that the soul resembles the divine, but 
tl»e body, the mortal.” 

Consider then, Cebes,” said he, “ whether, from all that has 
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s;f 

nceii siU(L these conclusions the serf is most like 

that uhf' li is divine, immortal, intelligent, uniform, indissK)lu- 
ble, and ah^ays contiwues in the same state, hut that tl?c 

bo(iy on th' #othev hand is mostJike that which is human, mor- 
tal, uiiintelligent, mull iforin,* dissoluble, and which never ron- 
tiriiies ill the same slate. Can wc say liny against ihi'^, 

my dear Cebes *to shew that it is not so ?*’ 

‘‘ We cannot.’^ * 

67 , What then? vSjucc iliese lliinprs are sc, does it not 
appertain to the body to be quickly dissolved, but to the soul, 
on llie cony*ary, to be altogether indissoluble, or nearly so r’’ 

How' not?’* 

^ You perceive, hoAvever,” lu^said. ‘"that wlicn a man die^, tlie 
V isd)le part of him, the body, w hicli is exposed to sight, and w Itich 
we call a corpse, to wdiich it a])}»ei tains to be dissolved, lo Ibll 
asunder and be dispersed, docs not immediatedy undergo any of 
these affections, but remains for a considerable lime, and ‘'S- 
pfjeialiy so if any one should die with his body in full vigour, 
,iud at a corresponding age ; for when the body has collapsed 
and been embalmed, as those that are embalmed in Kjivpt, 
it reniaims almost entire for tin incredible length of time ; and 
some parts of the body, ev«‘U though it docs di' 'ay, such as tlio 
bones and neiwes, and every tiling of that kind, are ncwertlie- 
Jess, as one may say, immortal. Is it not so?‘^ 

4, Yos.” 

68. ‘‘ Can the soul, then, wdiitli is invisihh!, anrf wdiich goes 
to another pljce like itself, excellent, |^ure, and invisible, and 
therefore truly called the imisible w'orld^, to the p)rcsence of a 
good and wisie God, (whither if Gbd wull, my soul also must 
shortly go,) can this soul of ours, I ask, being such and of such 
a nature, when separated from the body be imrn^*d lately dis- 
persed and destroyed, as most men assert ? '* Far from it, my 
dear Cebes and Simmias. But the case is much rather tlnis ; 
If it is separated in a pure state, taking nothing of tlic body wdth 
it, as not having wdllingly communicated with it in the j^esent 
life, but having shunned it and gathered itself w'itliin itself, as 

constantly studying this ; but this is nothing else than to pui'sue 

• 

fs That is, at a time of life when tne body is in full vig^o^. 

“ In the original there is a piny on the words ‘'Ai8?7J andae/STyy, which 
I can only attempt to retain by departing from the usual rendering <jf tha 
t'orrticr word. • 
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phlloRophy arigH and in reality to study how to die easily; 
would n<^ this be to study how to die 

‘‘ Most assuredly.” r 

“Does not the soul, then, when in this state, depart to that 
which rcseiribles itself, the invisible, the divine, immortal, and 
wise ? aiid on its arlival there, is it ndt its lot to be happy, free 
from error, ignorance, fears, wild passions, and' idl the other 
evils to wliich human nature is subject, and, as is said of the 
initiated, does it not in truth pass tlie rest of its time with the 
gods? Must we afiinn that it is so, Cebes, or otherwise ?” 

“So, by Jupiter,” said Cebes. , 

6.0. “But, I think, if it departs from the body polluted and 
impure, as ha\ing constantly lie\d communion with tlie body, 
and liaving served and loved it, and been bewilehed by it, 
through desires and pleasures, so as to lliink that there is 
nothing real except wliat is corporeal, which one can touch 
and see, and drink and eat, and employ for sensual purposes ; 
but what is dark and invisihlc to the eyes, which is intellec- 
tual and apprehended by philosophy, having been accustomed 
to hate, fear, and shun this, do you think that a soul thus 
affected can depart from the body by itself, and uncontami- 
iiated ?” 

“ By no means whatever,” lie replied. 

“But T thyik it will be impressed with that which is corpo- 
real, which the intercourse and communion of the body, through* 
constant association and great attention, have made natural 
to it.” » 

“ Certainly.” 

“We must think, my dear (Jebes, that this is pt^nderous and 
heavy, earthly and visible, by possessing which such a soul is 
weighed do\}m, and drawn again into the visible world through 
dread of the irnisible and of Hades, wandering, as it is said, 
amongst monuments and tombs, about which, indeed, certain 
shadowy phantoms of souls have been seen, being such images 
as tho^e souls produced wdiicli have not* departed pure from 
the body, but which partpke of the visible, on which acqount 
also they are visible.” 

“ I'lh'it is probable, Socrates.” 

70. “ Provable indeed, Cebes ; and not that these aye the souls 
of the good, but of the wicked, which are compiled to wander 
Jkhout such places, paying the penalty of th^ir fojtner conddet, 
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wlilcli evil ; and they wander about Mo lonf^, until, through 
llie desire of the corporeal naturi that accompanies them, they 
are again flnited to a bodjf; and they tixa united, as is profJa- 
ble, to aniiftals having the sauiS habits aa those they liave given 
themselves np to during Hfe.’’ 

“ But what (Jo you say these are, Socrate*s?” , 

“For instance, those •who have given therps-JveE up to glr.t- 
lony, wantonness, and drinking, and have put no restraint on 
themselves, will probaidy be clothed in the form of asses atui 
brutes of that kind. Do you not think so?’’ 

“ You »^i^y what is very pi*obabIe/’ 

“And that such as have set great value on injustice, hu*ahny, 
•and rapine, will ho clothed #11 the species of wolves, hawk?, 
and kites ? Where else ran we say such souls go ?” 

“Without do\ibt,’' said Cebes, “into such as these,’* 

“Is it not then evident,*’ he continued, “as to the rest, whi- 
ther each will go, according to the resemblances of their several 
pnrj»iiitsr’* 

71. “It is evident,” lie replied, “how not?’* 

“ Of these, then,” he said, “are not they the most happy, 
and do they no,t*go to the l)cst plane, who have practised that 
social and civilized virtue, which tliey call temperance and jus- 
tice, and which is produced from habit and exercise, without 
philosophy and reflectiour” • 

“ In what respect are thcse^tlic most happy ?’* , 

“Because it is probable that these should again migrate 
into a corrcff?ponding civilized and ptfheeahle kind of animals, 
such as be^s perhaps, or wasps, or ants, or even into th«» 
same human species again, aj*d from these become modeiuta 
men.” 

“ It is probable.’* * • • ► 

“ But it is not lawful for any one, who has not studied philo- 
sophy and departed this life perfectly pure, to pass into the 
rank of gods, but only for the true lover of wisdom. ^And on 
this account, my friends Simmias and Cebes, those who philosor- 
phize rightly abstain from all bodily desires, and persevere in 
doing so, and do not give themselves up to them, not fearing 
the loss of property and poverty, as the generality of men and 
the lovers of wealth j nor again dreading disgTace and igno- 
miny like tho$e who axe lovers of power and honour, do they 
then abstain from them.** ^ * 
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For it- W\iki not become them to do so, say^^ 

I'^ebes, ^ f 

*■7 ‘2. It Avould nor, by Jupiter ,‘’*be rejoined, “ Wherefore, 

t 'ebea, they 'v\*lio care at all lb?' their soul, and dcf not spend 
their In^es in the culture of their **b6dics, despisinof all tliese, 
proceed ^not in tlio ^anie way ^Yith them, as bcino- ignorant whi- 
ther they ar(' going, but. being convinced that they ouglit not 
to act f.ontrary to plhlosopby, but in accordance with the free- 
don) and pujification she affords, tl oy give thenischcs up to 
her dii cction, following l)er wherever she leads,*' 

“ How, Socrates r” ' 

I will tell yoii,” ho replied. ** The lovers of wisdom know, 
that pljilosophy i-ccei\ing their soul plainly bound and glued to 
the hudy, and coinjxdlcd to view things through this, as thiougli 
a prison, ajul not directly by herself, and sunk in utter igno- 
rance. and pciceiv'Ing too the strength of the prison, that it 
from dcsiie, so that he tliat is hound as much as possible 
in binding himself, 73. I say, then, the lovers of wis- 
dom know that philosophy, receiving their soul in this state, 
gently c.vhorts it, and endeavours to free it, by shewing that 
tlio view of things hy moans of the eyes is fifll of deception, 
a? also is tliat through the ears and tlie other senses, per- 
suading an abamUniment of these so far as it is not abso- 
lutely neec.'-sar}' to use tlieni, and advising the vSOiil to be col- 
loeted and (.( .icentrated within itself, and to believ'c nothing 
ebc but herself, witJi respect to v\hat she herself understands 
of tilings that liave a rca<l subsistence, and to consider nothing 
tiue wliicli she views through the nndiuhi of others, and which 
diiler under uifFeient aspects'; dor that a thing of this kind is 
Fci.siblo and visible, but that what she herself perceives is in- 
telligible aiuj invisible. The soi?! of the true philosopher, 
therefore, tliinking that she ought not to oppo>e this deliver- 
ance. accordingly abstains as much as possible from pleasures 
and desires, griefs and fears, considering that when any one 
iy e\rc<^iingly delighted or alarmed, grieved or influenced by 
desire, lie does not merely Sr^dfer such ev il from these things as 
one might suppose, such as citlnpr being sick or wasting liis 

by thi*; I ii»[ier.*.tan(l him (o mean tliat the soul alone can perceive 
tile Uiiili, hut tlir si’iists, as they are difetnt, receive and convey dilfer- 
cTit iiuprchMons of the same thing; thus the eve r^elves one iinprcssion 
of *n object, the cai^a totally different one. 
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proper!^', through iiuliilging his desires ; but thnt which is the 
greatest evil, aiK^the worst of all, this he suffers and is not 
conscious it.” • - • 

“ But Rat is this evil, Socilites ?” said Cebes- 

74. “ That the soul of.e^’erv man is compelled to be either 
veheraently delighted or grieved about sortie particular thin*:;, 
and at the some time tcf consider that the thjiug ahf)ut wldcii i! 
is thus strongly affected is most real and most true, though 
it is not so. But these are chietly ^ isihle objects ; are the} 

Certainly.” 

“In this state of afroetion, then, is not the soul especially 
•‘shackled by tlso body ? ’ • 

“ How so ?’’ 

‘‘Because each pleasuia* and I'.uu. having a nail as it 'were, 
nails the soul fi> the body, and lastcuK it to it. and causes it to 
become corponad^ (h'cniing th.ox; things Uj bo true wliatcver 
the body asserts to be so. V\n\ in consequcnr*o of its fonniijg 
the Haino opuiious \atb the body, and delighting in the same 
things, it is compelled, I think, to possess similar manners, 
and to be simrtarly r.ourislied, so that it can never pass into 
Hades in a pure state, but must cner dcpait pcdluted by the 
body, and so tpi.iekly bdls again into another body, and grows 
up as if it were sown, and eoiisequently is depriv-tl ot all asso- 
ciation with that which is divine, and pure, and uniform.” 

“You speak most truly, Socrates,*’ said Cebes. 

75. “ FoFthese reasons, tlicrcforc, ®ebos, those wdio arc, truly 
lovers of \jisdom arc moderate and resolute, and jK;t for the 
reasons that most people say.» Do }c;u think as they do:” 

“ Assuredly not.” 

“ No, truly. But the aoul of a pbiloJiOpher. would reason 
thus, and would not think that philoso])by ought to set it free, 
and that when it is freed it should gBc itself up again to plea- 
sures and pains, to bind it down again, and make J^er work 
void, weaving a kind of Penelope's ^veb the rcvcrscj Avay. On 
the contrary, effecting a calm ofrtlic passions, and folloAving 
the guidance of reason, and being always in I cut on this, con- 
templating that which is Inie and divine, and not subject to 
opinion, and being nourished by it, it thinks iftat it ought to 
live in this maimer as long as it does IIac, and that when it 
dies it shall go to a kindred csRcnce, and tuie like itself, <ind 
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thall W freed frow human evils* From such a rcirimen as 
this the soul has no occasion to fear, Shnmia^ and Cchob, svlnlc 
it trictly attends to these tilings, lest heiiig torn tO pieces at 
its doparturo fiom tlie bod} it ^lould be blown al)(?at and dis- 
‘^ipated by the winds, and no lon^gea* ha^e an existence any 
wljere.*’ • ^ 

76. W hen Socrates had thii*? spoken, a long silence ensued ; 
and Socrates ]diiis^( If was pondeiiiii’ upon what had been said, 
as he oj)peared, and did most of us : but Cebes and Simmias 
were ^jonvoising a little while with each othci. At length 
Socrates pcicching tleun, said, *■* Vv^ial tliink }ou of wdiat has 
been s\id? (loo*^ it appear to \ou to lia\e been pro\ed snffi- 
dontl} ? for man} doubts and ob^vtions still remain if any oin ' 
will examine them tliorouj'ldy. If, tlien, yon aie considering 
some other subject, I ha\e nothing to si} ; but if you me 
doubting about this, do not hesitatr* both \ouiselvcs to speak 
and cxpi(‘hs your opinion, if it appeals to }ou in any respect 
that it rniiiht lune been aigued better, and to call me in again 
to }our assistance, if }ou think }ou can be at all benefited by 
iny help.” 

Upon this Siinruia*^ said, “ Indeed, Socrates, ‘ I will tell }ou 
the truth ; for some lime each of us, being in doubt, has been 
luging and evhorting the otbei to question you, from a desiie 
to hear our doubts solved, but Ave wcie afiaid of giving yon 
tiouble, lest it sliould be disagreeable to you in your present 
circumstances.' ’ 

77. But he, upon honring this, gently Rmileci, and said. 

Bless me, Simmias ; with difiieidty indeed, could 1 persuade 

other men that I do not consider* ray present condition a cala- 
mity, since I am not able to persuade ev en you ; but you are 
afraid lest I should be moio morose ^jow than during the former 
part of my life. And, as it seems, I appeal* to you to be 
inferior to svvans with respect to divination, who, when they 
perceive tliat they must needs die, though thejr have been Uded 
to sing before, sing then more than ever, rejoicing that they 
are about to depait to that dpity whose servants they are# But 
men, through their owui fear of death, belie the swans too, and 
say that, they lamenting their death, sing their last song through 
grief, and the^do not consider that no bird sings when it is 
hungry or cold, or is afflicted with any other pain, not even the 
nigjitingale, or swallow, or the hoopoes, which they segr sing 



lamenting through grief. But n«rither do thes€ Jbird«J appear to 
me to siii^ through sorrow, nor do swauB ; 1?ht In ttiy 
opinion, belonging to Apollo^ they arc prophet ic/Attd fbreseeirtg 
the blessing* of Hades, Utey sint^ and rejoice on that day mor^* 
excellently than at any preftcdiiig time. 78. But l too con- 
sider myself to be a lellow-scrvant of the s\fans, and sacred to 
the same god, and that IJiave received the power of divination 
from our common master no less than they,*and that I do not 
depart from this life with less spirits than they. On this ac- 
<?ount, therefore, it is right that you should both speak and ask 
whatever }iou please, as long as the Atlieniau Eleven permit.” 

“ You say well,” said Einiinias, ‘‘ and both I will tell you 
what are my doubts, and he i;^ turn how far he does not assent 
to what has been said. For it appears to me, Socrates, prob^ 
ably as it does to you with respect to these matters, that to 
know them dearly in the present life is either impossible, 
or very difficult: oiMhc other hand, however, not to test what 
1ms been said of them in every possible way, so as not to desist 
until on examining th«.uTi in every point of view, one haft ex- 
hausted every effort, is th< part of a very weak man. For we 
ought with rcspBct to these*things, eitlier to learn from others 
how they stand, or to discover them for one s-self, or, if both 
tlijse are impossible, then, taking the best of human reasonings 
and that whidi is the most difficult to be confiiled, and em- 
barkihg on this, as one who risks himself on a raft, so to sail 
through life, unless one could T)o carried more safely, and witlk 
less risk, on ^ surer conveyance or some divine reason, 79. I, 
therefore, shall not now be ashamed to quchtion you, since you 
bid me do s5, nor shall I blamc^myself hereafter, for not having 
now told you what I think ; for to me, Socrates, when I con- 
sider the matter, both witl^ myself and with Cejics, what bar* 
been said does not appear to have been sufficiently proved.” 

Then said Socrates, “Perhaps, my friend, you have the 
truth on your side ; but toll me in what respect it was not 
sufficiently proved.” ^ 

“ In this,” he answered, became any one might use the 
same argument with respect to harmony, and a lyre, and its 
chords, that harmony is something invisible and incorporeal, 
vciy beautiful and divine, in a well-mod iilated^ly re : but the 
lyre and its chords are bodies, and of corporeal form, com«' 
pounded and earthly^ and akin to that which is mortal. VPli6w 
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any one, then, Jias eithex broken the lyre, or cut oi* iuirst ih** 
chords, he might maiutaln from the same irasoning as your'-, 
that it is necessary the harmony ^louJd still exist* and md he 
destroyed ; for there could be lib possibility that tht lyre shouh^ 
subsist any longer when the chords arc burst, and that 
chords \vhich are a mortal nature should but that 

the harmony, ^Yhich is of the samc*nalnre and akin to that 
whicli is divine and immortal, should become extinct, and 
perish before that which is mortal ; hut he might say that the 
harmony Timst needs suV)sist somesvhere, ajul tliat the wood and 
ehords must decay, before it can undergo any change? 80. For 1 
think, Socrates, that you 3a)urself have? arrived at Ibis conclu- 
sion, that we consider the soul I# be pictty much of this land, 
namely, that our body being eomj)acted and ludd together by 
heat and cold, dryness and moisture, and other such qualities, 
our soul is the fusion and harmony (d‘ these, when they are well 
and duly comhinod each other. If ’then, the soul is a 
kind of harmony, it is evident that when our body is unduly 
relaxed or strained tlirougli diseases and other maladies, the 
soul mifst of necessity immecliat(dv perish, allhougli it is most 
divine, just as other harmonies which subNist soundvsor in the 
various works of artizan.s, but that, the remains of the body of 
each person last for a long time, till lliey are cither burnt or 
decayed. Consider then what no shall say to this reasoning, 
if any one should inaintahi that the soul being a fusion of the 
several qualifies in the body, perisho.s first in lliut ^Ahich is 
called death.” •' * 

81. Socrates, Ibereforc, looking stediastly at u^, as lie was 
generally accustomed to do, an^l smiling, said, Simmias in- 
deed speaks just I}'. If then, any one of you is more prompt 
than 1 am, by does he not answer? for he seems to have 
handled mv argument not badly. It. app^^avs to me, however, 
that before we malkc our rojily we .slioukl first hear from Cebce, 
what he too objects to our argument, in order tliat, some time 
intervenfng, we may consider what we shall say, and then when 
we have lieard them, we niatv give up to them, if they appear 
to speak agreeably to truth, or if not, we may tlien uphold our 
own jft’gument. Come then, Cebes/’ ho continued, ““say 
what it is tiiat^disturbs yon. so as to cause your unbelief.*’ 

“ I will tell you,*’ said Cebes ; the argurneiit seems to me 
to rest where it was, and to be liable to the same objection that 
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we mentioned Lefore. Fot, tLat our soul esii;ted even before 
it. came into this^ present form, I do not deny has been very 
elegantly, «fxnd, if it is not loo much to pay so, very ftllly 
demonsti alicd : but tliat it stiS exists any where when we are 
dead, does Jiot appear torjife to have been clearly proved; nor 
do I give in to tlie objection of Siinniias, iSiat tlie sojul is not 
stronger and more durable than tlic body, for it appears to me 
to excel very far all things of this hind. * 82. ‘Why then,’ 
reason might sa}’, ‘do you still di^bclio^(^? for, since 3 '‘ou see 
that Avhen a man dies his 'ueakcr pait still exists, does it not 
appear to^^a^u to be nccessai}^ that the more durable part should 
still be preserved during this period ?’ Consider then, whether 
«J say ari}^ thing to the puipo^* in repi}" to this. For I too, as 
well as Simniias, as it seems, stand in need of an illustration : 
for the argument ajipcars to me tn ha\e been jnit thus, as if any 
one shtnild advance this argument about ar) aged weaver wdio 
had died, lliat the man has nol \ot perished, but perhaps still 
exists somewhere ; and as a proof, should exhibit the gar- 
ment W'liich he wore and bad \\o\en liimself, that it is entire 
and has not peiisbecl ; and if aTiy njie should disbelieve 
him he would «isk, wlicth^r of the t^o is M»e more durable, 
the species of a man or <d’ a garment, that is constantly 
in use and being worn ; tbi*n sliould any one answer, that 
the species of man is much more duiablo, would think 
it demonstrated, that beyond all (luestion the man is pre- 
served, since that which is* le*=s durable has* not perished. 
83. But I do not think, Simmias, tfcat this is the case, and 
do you consider what I say, for every one must think that he 
who argueS thus argues fool^shl 3 \ For this weaver, having 
worn and woven many such gaj^ments, perished after almost 
all of them, l)ut before thc;J*a:;t S sup]>osc, itnd y,^t it does not 
on this account follow any the more that, a man is inferior to 
or weaker than a garment. And I tliink the soul might admit 
this same illu-stratiou with respect to the body, an^ he Avho 
should say the same things ccimerning them would appear to 
me to spealc correctly, that the spul is more durable, but the 
body weaker and less, durable ; for he would say that each 
Boul wears out many bodies, especially if it lives many* years; 
for, if the body wastes and is dissolved while? the man still 
lives, but the soul continually weaves anew what is worn out, 
it must necessarily follow that when the soul is dissolved it 
must then have on its last garment, and perish before this 



s\lonc; blit when the '9onl ha» pcri‘‘hed the body would shcv* 
tnc weakness of its nature, and quickly rot and vanish. fe4. 
feq that it is not by any means rigjit to plac? iiupli^*it ;oliancc 
on this ari^umcnt, and to belica'c that when we our soul 
fctill exists^ fcoinewherc. For, if an^ one should concede to him 
who admits even more than you do\ and should grant to liin\ 
that not 'only did oiir soul exist before^ we were'oorn, but that 
even when we dit nothing hinders the souls of some of us 
from still existing, and continuing to exist hereafter, and from 
being often born, and dying again; for bo strong is it by na- 
ture, that it can hold (mt against repeated births ; if be granted 
this, he w'ould not yet concede that it does not oxliaust itself in 
its many births, and at Icnirtli pe*i;ish altogether m some one of. 
the deaths. But he would sav that no one knows this death 
and dissolution of the body, which brings dcsl ruction to the 
soul; for it is impossible for any one of us to perceive it, Jf 
however, this be the case, it follows that every one who is 
confident at the approach of death is foolisldv confident, unlc.'ai 
he is able to prove that the soul is absolutely immortal and 
imperishable ; otherwise it necessarily foUow’S that he who 
is about to die must be alarmed fof his soul, le^t in its present 
disunion from the body it should entirely perish.'* 

85. Upon this, all of n« who had heard them speaking were 
disagreeably ^fleeted, as wt afterwards mentioned to each 
other ; becaus , after we had been fully persuaded by the for- 
mer argument, they seemed to' disturb us anew, and to cast 
us into a distrust, not on»y of the arguments already adduced, 
but of such as might afterwards he urged, for fear lest 
should not he fit judges of any fhing, or lest the things them- 
selves should be incredible. 

Echec. B)t the gods, 'Plijcdo, I can readily excuse you : 
for, while I am now hearing you, it occurs to me to ask my- 
self some such question as this. What arguments can we any 
longer believe ? since the argument which Socrates advanced, 
and which was exceedingly credible, has now fallen into dis- 
credit, For this argument, tliat our soul is a kind of harmony, 
produces a wonderful impression on me, both now and always, 
and irf being mentioned, it has reminded me, as it were, 
that 1 too wa^'formerly of the same opinion : so that I stand 
in need again, as if from the very beginning, of some other 
argument which may persuade me that the soul of otic who 
dies does not die* with the body. Tell me therefore, by Jnpi- 
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Cf i*, how Socrates followed up the argument ; arid whether he 
too, as confess was the case with yourselves, seemed dis- 
concert ca all,*or not, calmly maintained his pgaition; 

jind tnaintJ^ned it sufficiently:,, or defectively. Relate every 
thing to me as accoratcly a«3 you can. 

Ph<ed. Indeed, Echecrates, though I have often admired 
Socrates, I wifs never ijiore delighted tluin at being Vilh him 
on that occasion. That he should be able tO say something is 
perliaps not at all surprising ; but I especially admired this in 
him, first of all that he listened to the argument of the young 
men so sKv^ectly, afiably, and api)rovingly ; in the next place, 
that he so quickly perceived how we were afiected by their 
# arguments ; and lastly, that Jui cured us so well and recalled 
us, when we were put to flight as it were and vanquished, and 
encouraged us to accompany him, and consider the argument 
with him. 

Eckee, How was that ? 

Pha'd, I will tell you : i iiapponcd to be sitting at his right 
hand, near the bed, upon a low seat, hut he himself sat much 
higher than T. Stroking ipy head, then, and laying hold of 
the hair that hung on niiy neck, for he u.'cd, often, to play 
with my hairs, ‘‘To-morrow,'^ he r^aid, perhaps, Phaedo, you 
V ill cut off these beautiful locks ?’* 

** It seems likely, Socrates,” said I. 

87- Not if you are persuaded by me.’' 

Why so ?” I asked. ” 

To-day,” he readied, '^both I oi:?^ht to cut off mine and 
you yours, if our argument must die, and we arc unable to 
revive it. And I, if I were ^you, and the arguments >ver 0 to 
escape me, would take an oath, as the Argives do, not to suf- 
fer ray hair to grow until J had»renewcd \}ic coqfest, and van- 
quished the arguments of Siramias and Cebes.” 

But,” I said, “even Hercules himself is said not to have 
been a match for two.” 

“ Call upon me, then,” he said, " as your lolaus, wdiilc it is 
yet day.” 

”I do call on you, then,” 1 sakV“not as Hercules upon 
lolausi but as lolaus upon Hercules.” 

, It will make no difference,” he replied. * But first of aB 
we must beware lest we meet with^me mischance.” 

“ Whatr Iksked. 



‘ piLT:no. 

‘•That we do not become/" he Answered, “haters of reason, 
ing as some become liatcrs of meli ; for no greater Vvil can 
happen to any one than to hate rcj^soning. \>S, Bijt b^iUed of 
reasoning and hatred of inankyjd both spring from the same 
source. For hatred of mankind is, produced in ns from having 
placed too great reliance on some oiic without sufficient know- 
ledge of him, and from having considered hint tc) be a man 
altogether true, sincere, and faithful,* and then after a little 
while finding him depraved and unfaithful, and after him 
another. And wlicn a man has often experienced this, and es- 
pecially from those whom lie considered his most intimate and 
best friends, at length, having frequently slumbied, lie hates all 
men, and thinks that there is no soundness at all in any of, 
them. Have you not perceived 6idt lliis happens so ?“ 

“ Certainly/' i replied. 

“Is it not a sliaiuc?" he .said, “and is it not evident that 
such a one attempts to deid with men, without sufficient 
knowledge of human affairs } Fur if he had dealt with 
them with competent knowledge, as the case really is, so he 
would have considered that the good and the bad arc each 
very few in number, and that thoLe between ^both are most 
numerous.'’ 

S9. “ Ho\v say you ?*’ I a.^ked. 

“In the same nmnner/’ he rcjdied, “as with things very 
little and very large. Do you think that any tiling is more 
rare than to find a very large or vi very little man, or dog, or 
any thing else ? and ag^dn swift or slow, hcaiitH^l or ugly, 
white or black ? Do you not perceive that of all such things 
the extremes urc rare and lew, but that the inter ftiediate are 
abundant and nuineroius * 

“ Certainly,’’ 1 replied. 

‘"Do you h^t think, then.” he continued, “that if a contest 
in wickedness were jiroposed, even here vciy few would be 
found pre-eminent?” 

“ It is^irobable,” T said. 

“ It is so,” he said ; “ but in this respect reasonings do not 
resemble men, for I wasjust now following you as my leader, 
but in •this they do resemble them, when any one believes in 
any argument true without being skilled in the art of rea- 
soning, and then shortly afterwards it appears to him to Ife 
false, at one time' being so and at another time not, and so ou 
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yy ; and especially they who devote 

a %itr(jver&ial arguments, you are a'ware at length 

incmy ' e biicome very wdse, and have alone discovered 
J^^nothing sound and stable cither in things or rea- 
that ail things ^lial exist, as is the case W'ith the 
^ constant' state of flux and reflux, and iicvcr 
continue in any one condition for any length of time/*® 

You speak perfectly true/* I said. 

00. \Vould it not then, Pha}do,*’ he said, “ be a sad thing 
if, when there is a true and sound reasoning, and such a.s one 
can understand, one should then, through lighting upon such 
arguments as appear to be at one time true, and at anut#ler 
false, not blame crio’s-sclf and oni/s own want of skill, hut at 
fength through grief slujuld «ilixiously transfer the blame from 
une*s-self to the arguments, and Ihereupuii pass the rest of 
one’s life in hatij»g and reviling arguments, and so be deprived 
of the truth and knowledge of lliings that exist f” 

'Miy Jupiter,'* 1 said, “ it would be sad indeed.” 

In the first place, then,” he said, “ let us beware of this, 
and let us not admit into our souls the notion, lliat there ap- 
pears to be nothing .^ound in reasoning, but much rather that 
wc are not yet in a sound condition, and that we ought vigor- 
)u*ly and strenuously to endeavour to become sound, you and 
the others, on account of your whole future life, but I, on ac- 
count of my death, since I am in danger at tiie present time, 
of not behaving as becomes a philosopher, with itispect to this 
very subject, but as a wrangler like tbpsc wdio are utterly un- 
informed. 91. For they, when they dispulc aliout any thing, 
care nothing at all for the subject about wdiich the discussion 
is, but are anxious about this, that what they have themselves 
advanced shall appeal* true to the persons yiresent. And I seem 
to myself on the present occasion to difFer'Yi-om 'them only in 
this respect ; for I shall not be anxious to make what I say 

appear true to those wdio are present, except: that may happen 

% 

<fal avQis tripos koI enpos, tliat is, ** 'efitli one argument after another.’* 
Though Cousin translates it ei successivcinent tout different de lui-mdne, 
and Abt, et rursus alia atque alia^ which may be taken in either sense, yet 
it appears to me to mean that, when a man rcjjeatedly i^jscovers the fal- 
lacy of arguments which he before believed to be true, he distrusts rea 
soiling altogether, just as one who meets with friend after friend who 
prates unfaithful, becomes a misanthrope. 
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oy the wfi}% but that it may appeal certainly toters of reasen^ 
For I thus rchsoa, my dear fneud, and obse^atcr Vvil can 
cjtedly, if what I say be true, it is well to We li. Jred of 
out if nothing remains to one that is dead, I the same 
during the interval before deam, i)e, less disagreeahn having 
})resent by my lan^nlations. But this ignorance of i kiio'^ vjll 
not continue long, for that would be bad, but Sv ill shortly be 
put an end to. iil’hus prepared then, Siinmias and Cubes, " he 
continued. “ I now proceed to my argument. Do you how- 
ever, if you will be persuaded by me, pay little iiltcntion to So- 
crates, but much more to llic truth, and if 1 appear tq, you to say 
any thing true, assemt to it. but if not, oppose me with all your 
might, taking gx^od care that in my zeal f do not deceive both 
myself and you, and like a hce dqjart lea\ ing my sling behind.*' 

92. “ But let us proceed.*’ he said ; “fii 'st of all, remind me 
of what you said, if I slumld ap])ear to have forgotten it* For 
Smimias, as I tliink, is in doubt and fears lest the soul, though 
more divine and beautiful than the body, sliould perish before 
it, as being a species of harmony. But Cebes appeared to me 
to grant me this, that the soul is more durable than the body, 
hut he argued that it is uncertain <o every on^, whether when 
the soul has worn out many bodies, and that repeatedly, it does 
not, on leaving the last body, itself also perish, so that this very 
thing is death, the destruction of tlie soul, since the body never 
ceases decaying. Are not these tlie things, Siimnfas and 
Cebes, which* we have to enquire into 

They both agreed Ihgt they were. 

“Whether, then,” he contmued, “do you reject all our 
former arguments, or some of them only, and not^'others ?’* 

“ Some we do,” tlicy replied, “ and others not.” 

“ What then,” he procce(b*d, “ do you say about that argu- 
ment, in wiTich we asserted that knowledge is reminiscence, 
and that, this being the case, our soul must necessarily have 
existed somewhere before it was enclosed in the body ?” 

9^. ^ I, indeed,” replied Cebes, “ was both then wonderfully 
persuaded by it, and now persist in it, as in no other argu- 
ment.'* 

'‘■Ahad I too,” said Siminias, “am of the same mind, and 
phould very tsiuch wonder if I should ever thinlc otherwise 
on that point.” 

“llicn,” Socrates said, “you must needs thinlc otherwise. 
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'w: Thel)nn friend, if this opinion holds good, that harmony 

tioiiui thing compounded, and that the soul is \ kind of har- 
mon)' ‘l.ii vcsultapfrom the parts compacted together in tb« 
body. b'o!^surely you will hot^allow yourself to say that har- 
mony wns ‘"(finposed prior to^the things from which it required 
to be composed . Would }»ou allow this ?” 

“ By no mesons Socrates,** he replied. 

“ Do you perceive tli^n,** he said» that <this results from 
what you say, when you assert that the soul existed before it 
came into a human form and body, but that it was composed from' 
things that did not yet exist ? For harmony is not such as that 
to which y?)u compare it ; but first the lyre, and the chords, 
and the sounds yet unlmrinonizcd, exist, and last of all harmony 
Jfe produced, and first perishes. How then will this argu- 
ment accord with that ?” 

“ Not at all,’* said Simmias, 

1)4. “ And yet,” he said, “if in any argument, there ought 
to be an accordance in one respecting harmony.” 

“ There ought,” said Simmias. 

“This of yours however,** he said, “ is not in accordance. 
Consider then, which of these* two statements do you prefer, 
that knowledge is reminiscence, or the soul harmony ?’* 

“The former, by far, Socrates,” he replied, “for the latter 
(Incurred to me without demonstration, through aj^ertain pro- 
bability and speciousness whence most men derive their, opi- 
nions. But I am well aware that arguments whidli draw their 
demonstrations from jirobabilitics are idle ; and unless one is 
on one’s guard against them, they are very deceptive, both ‘in 
geometry and all other subjects. But the argument respecting 
reminiscence and knowledge may be said to have been demon- 
strated by a satisfactory hypothesis. For in this way it w'as 
said that our soul existed before it came into the bc^y, because 
the essence that bears the appellation of ‘that which is,* be- 
lr)ngs to it. But of this, as I persuade myself, I am fjjUy aiul 
rightly convinced. It is therefore necessary, as it seems, that 
I should neither allow my^elf nojj any one else to maintain 
that the soul is harmony.** 

05. “ But what, Simmias,” said he, “ if you consider it flius i 
Does it appear to you to appertain to harmony, or to any other 
composition, to subsist in any other wav than the very things 
dc of which it is composed ?’* 

H 
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** By bo xtieatw,** 

“ «8 '^think» neither to do any thmc^ nor sutler 

any tbfiig^'elsc, besides what they do or suffer.’* 

lie ^^rced. 

It does not, therefore, appJrtadn to harmony to take thc' 
lead of the things of which it is composed, but to follow them/* 

He assented. “ o 

“ It is then far^froin being the cas(f that harmony is moved 
or sends forth sounds contrariwise, or is in any other respect op- 
posed to its parts ?” 

Far indeed,’’ he said. 

“What then? is not every harmony naturally harmony, bo 
far aiflhit has been made to ac*eord ?” 

*" I do not understand you,” lie rejdicd. ^ 

“ Whether,” he said, “ if it should be in a greater degi’Ce and 
more fully made to accord, supposing that were possible, would 
the harmony be greater and more full, but if in a Ipss degrer 
and less fully, then would it be inferior and less full?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Is this then thc case with the soul, that, even in the small- 
est extent, one soul is more fully .and in a greater degree, or 
less fully and in a less degree this very thing, a soul, than 
another ?” 

“ In no respect whatever,” he replied. 

9G. " W^oil then,” he said, “ by Jupiter, is one soul said te 
possess intelligence and virtue,* and to be good, and another 
folly and vice, and to be bad? and is this said with truth?” 

“With truth, certainly.” 

“ Of those, then, who maintain that the soulcis harmony, 
what will any one say that these things arc in the soul, virtue 
and vice ? Will he call th^m another kind of harmony and 
discord ? afffl say that the one, th^ good soul, is harmonued, 
and, being harmony, contains within itself another harmony, 
but that the other is discordant, and does not contfidn within 
itself aiffither harmony ?” 

I am unable to say,” replied Simmias, but it is clear that 
he who maintains that opinion would say something of thc 
ldnd>* 

“ But it liis been already granted,” said he, “ that one soul 
is not more or less a soul than another ; and this is an admis- 
sion that one harmony is not to a greater degree or more 
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“ Ano vii^t that which is neither more nor less harmony, is 
neither more nor less harnn^ized : is it so 

-It is” ‘ • . ^ 

‘‘ But docs fliat whicli» is neither more nor less harmonized 
partake of more or less harmony, or an equal amount?” 

“ An equal amount.'^ 

07, " A ««oul, therefore, Mnee it is not more or less this very 
thing, a «=cuil, than another, is not mere or less harmonized ?” 

“ Even bo.” 

, - Such then licing itb t (mdiAion, it cannot partake of agreater 
degree of disc'ord or liaraumy ? ' 

- CoitainJy not.’* 

And again, '-ueh being hs condition, can one soul partake 
<d' a greater degree of mcc or Mitue than another, if \ice be 
discord, and %irtuc huimony r ’ 

It cannot.” • 

Or rather, surely, Siminias, according to right reason, no 
soul will partuktf of \u'c, it it is liauuuiu : for doubtless har- 
mony, which is perfectly ftueh, can ne\cr paitake of discord ?” 

- Certainly not.” 

“ Neither, therefore, can a soul, which ia perft'ctly a soul, 
partake of vice.” . • 

“How can it, from what has been already said?” 

“ From this reasoning, then, all soul.s of all aniinal^t will be 
equally good, if at least they arc by nature ciiually this very 
thing, souls r” 

“ It appears so to me, Socrates,” he said. 

“ And does it appear tc^ you,’* he saM, “ to ha‘5^ been thus 
rightly argued, and tliat the argument would lead to this re- 
sult, if the hypothesis w ere correct, that the boul is harmony ?’' 

98. “ On no account whatever,” he replied, ^ 

“But what,” said he, “of all the things that are in man, 
is there any thing else that you sa^ bears rule except the soul, 
especially if it be wise ?” • • 

“ I should say not.” ^ 

“ Whether by yielding to the passions in the body, or by 
oppo^^ing them ? My meaning is this, for instance, when heat 
and Hiubt are present, by drawing it the contrary way, so as 
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to hinder it frgm drinking, and when hunger is picbcnl, by 
hindering it from eating; and in ten thousand othti mslduccs 
w® see the soul opposing the desir^^s of the body. Do wc not 

“ Certainly.*' v 

But have we not before allowed that if the soul vvero 
harmonv, it would* never utter a sound contrary to the ten- 
sion, rehixation, vibration, or any other affection to which its 
component parts* arc suliject, ])ut would follow, and never 
govern them ?’* 

“ We did allow it,*’ he replied, “for how could we do otherwise?' 

“What, then, does not the soul now appear to att quite the. 
contrary, ruling over all the parts, from which any one miglit 
say it subsists, and reristing aln'ost all of them through the 
whole of life, and exercising doiiiiniou over them in all manner 
of wa3’S, punishing some more severely even wdth pain, botli 
by gymnastics and medicine, and others more mildly, partly 
tnreatcning, and partly admonishing the desires, anger^, and 
fears, as if, being itself of a different nature, it were convers- 
ing with something quifjp different? 99. Justus Homer has 
done in the Odyssey \ -where he speaks of Uly.sscs : ‘Having 
struck his breast, he chid his heart in the following w'ords, 
Bear up, my heart ; ere this thou hast borne far worse.’ Do 
you think that he composed this in the belief that the soul 
was harmony, and capublc of being-led by the passions of the 
body, and not rather that it was able to lead and govern 
them, as being something m^ich more divine than to be com- 
pared with harmony r" • 

*• By Jupiter, Socrates, it ai pears so to me.” 

“Therefore, my excelleat fyend, it is on no account correct 
for us to say that the soul » kind of harmony ; for as it ap- 
pears, we i^’ould neither agfcc wiih Homer, that divine poet, 
nor with ourselves.” 

“ Such is the case,” he replied. 

“ Be il so, then,” said Socrates, “ wc have already, as it seems, 
sufficiently appeased this Theban harmony. But how, Cebes, 
and by what ar^incnts shaSl we appease this Cadmus®?” 

* Lft). XX. V. 7 ^ 

Harmony os the^fie.of Cadmus, the founder of Thebes ; Sbtratcfi, 
tlierefore, compares Ids two Theban friends, Simmias and Cehes, with 
them, and says that having ovciconie Simmias, the advOeate of Harmony; 
he must now deal Cebes, who is rei^reseuted by C&dmus. 
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You appear to tae^^ replied Cebes,^**to be likely to 
find ^u't ; for yo^ have made out this argument against Har- 
mon^ \^on^erfully beyond my expectation. For when Simntias 
was saving^what his doubts were, I wondered very much whe- 
ther any one would be alde*to answer his reasoning. It there- 
fore appeared^ to me unaccountable that Ifii did not withstand 
the very first onset of <your argument. 1 should not, there- 
fore, be surprised if the arguments of Cacfmus met with the 
same fate.” 

** My good friend,” said Socrates, do not speak so boast- 
fully, lest •Some envious power should overthrow the argument 
that is about to be urged. These things, however, will be 
•cared for by the deity, but W. us, meeting hand to hand, in the 
manner of Homer, tiy whether you say any thing to the pur- 
pose. This, tlien, is the sum of what you enquire : you require 
it to be proved that our soul is imperishable and immortal ; if 
a philosopher that is about to die, full of confidence and hope 
that after death lie shall be far happier than if he had died 
after leading a different kind of life, shall not entertain this con- 
fidence foolishly and vainly. •101. But to shew that the soul is 
something strofig and divine, and that it < xisted before we men 
were born, you say not at all hinders, but that all these things 
may evince, not its immortality, but that the soul is durable, 
and existed an immense space of time before, •and knew and 
did many things. But that, /or all this, it was pot at all the 
more immortal, but that its very entrance into the body of a man 
was the h^^nning of its destruction* as if it were a disease, 
so that it pi^sscs through this life in wretchedness, and at last 
perishes in that which is called death. But you say that it is 
of no consequence whether it comes int^ a body once or often, 
with respect t6 our occasion of f^ar : for it is rig^nt he should 
be afraid, unless he is foolish, -who does not know, and cannot 
give a reason to prove, that the soul is immortal. Such, I 
think, Cebes, is the sura of what you say ; and I purposely 
repeat it often, that nothing may escape us, and, if you (>lease, 
vou may add to or take from it.”* 

Cebes replied, ‘‘ I do not wish at present either to tafee from 
or add to it ; that is what I mean.” ^ 

102. Socrates, then, having paused for some time, and con- 
sidered something within himself, said, “You enquire into no 
easy matter, Cebes ; fen: it is absolutely necessary to discuss 
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the whole quc.V:ioii of generation and con*uption. , If you 
please, then, I will relate to you what happened to me with 
reference to them; and afterwards^ if anything that I shall 
say shall appear to you useful, Howards producing conviction 
on the subject you are now treating Of, mjxke use of it.” 

“ I dofeindeed wi^ it/* replied Cebes. 

** Hear my relation then. When I was a young man, Cebes, 
I was wonderfully desirous of that wisdom which they call a 
history of nature : for it appeared to me to be a very sublime 
thing to know the causes of every thing, why each thing is 
generated, why it perishes, and why it exists. Add 1 often 
tossed myself upwards and downwards, considering first such 
things as these, whether when he>at and cold have undergone 
a certain corruption, as some say, then animals are formed ; 
and whether the blood is that by means of which we think, or 
air, or fire, or none of these, hut that it is the brain that pro- 
duces the perceptions of hearing, seeing, and smelling, and that 
from these come memory and opinion, and from memory and 
opinion, when in a state of rest, in the same way knowledge 
is produced ? 103. And again considering the corruptions of 

these, and the aficctions incidental to the heavens and the 
earth, I at length appeared to myself so unskilful in these 
speculatious, that nothing could be more so. But I W'iJl give 
you a sufRcictlt proof of this : for I then became, by these very 
speculations, so very blind with respect to things which I knew 
clearly before, as it appeared to myself and others, that I un- 
learnt even the tilings which I thought I knew before, both ou 
many other subjects and also this, wdiy a man grows. For 
before I thought this was evident to every one, that it pro- 
ceeds from eating and drinking ; for that, when, from the food, 
flesh is'addbd to flesh, bone to bofle, and so oh in the same 
proportion, w^hat is ])roper to them is added to the several 
other parts, then the bulk which was small becomes after- 
wards la/ge, and thus that a little man becomes a big one. 
Such was nay opinion at that time: does it appear to you 
correct ?” 

T<t me it does,” said Cebes. 

104. " Con^der this further. I thought that I bad formed 
a right opinion, when on seeing a tall roan standing by a short 
t)ne> I judged that be was taller by the header and in like 
manner one horse than another : and still more clearly than 
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this, ten appeared to me to T>e, more tluya eigkt, hy two being 
addeii to them, and that two ca^ts are' greater than one cubit, 
by exc* edifig it a half/* '* 

*' But noV/* said Cebes, wliat think you of these matters ?** 

" By Jupiter/* said he/i‘l am far from thinking that I know 
the cause of those, for that I cannot even* persuade myself of 
this, when a person hrfe added one to onev whether the one 
to which the addition has been made has become two, or 
whether that which has been added, and that to which the 
addition has been made, have become two by the addition ot 
the one tb the other. For I wonder, if when each of these 
was separate from the other, each was one, and they were not yet 
*two, but when they fiavc approached nearer each other, this 
should be the cause of their becoming two, namely, the union 
by which they have been placed nearer one another. 105. Nor 
yet, if any person should divide one, am I able to persuade 
myself that this, their division, is the cause of its becoming 
two. For this cause is the contrary to the former one of their 
becoming two; for then it was because they were brought 
nearer to eaeh^ other, and the one was add^d to the other; 
but now it is, because one is removed and separated from 
the other. Nor do I yet persuade myself, that 1 know why 
one is one, nor, in a word, why any thing else is produced or 
perishes, or exists, according to this method oTf proceeding; 
hut I mix up another method of my own at random, for this 
I can on no account give in to. ^ 

“But having once, heard a person reading from a book, 
written, as«he said, by Anaxagoras, and which said that it 
is intelligence that sets in order and is the cause of all things, I 
was delighted with this cause, ^ and itj^appeared to me in a 
manner to be well that intelligence should be ewise of 
all things, and I considered with myself, if this is so, that 
the regulating intelligence orders all things, and discloses each 
in such way as will be best for it. 100. If any one, then, 
should desire to discover the c^use of every thing, in what 
way it is produced, on perishes, or exists, he must discover 
this respecting it, in what way it is best for it either ta exist, 
or to Budfer, or do any thing else ; from this ^ode of reason* 
ing. then, it is proper that a man should consider nothing else, 
both with respect to hitngcif and others, than what is most 
excellent and. best: and it necessarily follows that this same 
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person must a!,so know that which is worst, for thut the 
knowledge of both of them is the same, o Thus reasoning 
with myself, I was delighted to think I had founi^ in Aiiax- 
ugoras a preceptor who would^ instruct me in tlfe causes of 
things, agi’ceahly to my own mind^ rfhd that he would inform 
me, first, whether ^he earth is flat or round, <■ and w^hen he 
had informed m^, would moreover Vjfplain the cause and 
necessity of its being so, arguing on the principle of the 
better, and shewing that it is belter for it to be such as it 
is, and if he sliould say that it is in the middle, that he would 
moreover explain how it is better for it to be in tfte middle ; 
and if he should make all this clear to luc, I was prepared 
no longer to require any other species (5f cause. 107. I was' 
in like manner prepared to enquire respecting the sun, and 
moon, and the other stars, with respect to their velocities in 
reference to each other and their revolutions, and other con- 
ditions. in what way it is better for both to act and be affected 
as it does and is. For I never thought that after he had said 
that these things were set in order by intelligence, he would 
introduce any other cause for them than that it is best for 
them to be as they arc : hence, 1 thought, that in assigning 
the cause to each of them, and to all in coinnion, he would 
explain that which is best for each, and the common good 
of all. And^l would not have given up my hopes for a good 
deal, but having taken up his books with great eagerness, I 
read through them as quickly as I could, that I might as 
soon as possible know tlie best, and the worst. 

108. “ From this wonderful hope, however, my friend, I was 
speedily thrown down, when, as 1 advance and read over his 
works, I meet with a man who makes no use of intelligence, 
nor causes for the ofdering of all things, but 

makes the causes to consist of air, ether, and water, and 
many other things equally ab.surd. And he- appeared to me 
to be vefy like one who should say, that whatever Socrates 
does he does by intelligence^ and then, attempting to describe 
the causes of each particular action, should say, first of all, 
that f^r this reason I am now sitting here, because my body 
is composed ol^bones and sinews, and that the bones are hard, 
and have joints separate from each other, but that the sinews^, 
being capable of tension and contraction, cover the bottes, 
together with the flesh and skin which contains them* The 
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bones* therefore, beings sitspended in their sockets, the serves 
rolaxinp; and tigjxtening enable me to bend my limbs as I 
now do, ui^d from this caii«e I sit here bent up. 109. j?nd 
if again. he«ahould assign other<feiinilar causes for my conversing 
with you, assigning as causes voice, and air, and bearing, atid 
ten thousand ^other things of the kind, cyinitting ton mention 
the real causes, that since it appeared better to the Athenians 
to condemn me, 1 therefore thought it better to sit here, and 
more just to remain and subiniL to the punishment which they 
have ordered ; for, by the dog, T tliink those sinews and bones 
■would Ijeen long ago either in Megara or Jheotia, bonie 
thither by an opinion of that which is best, if I bad not 
•thought it more just and iDiiourable to submit to whatever 
sentence tlie city might order, than to ilce and run stealthily 
away. But to call such things causes is too absurd. But if 
any one should say that without possessing such things as 
bones and sinews, and wdiatevcr else I have, I could not do 
what I pleased, he would speak the truth ; ?mt to say that I 
do as I do through them, and that 1 act thus by intelligence, 
and not from the cliolcc ofc what is ])cst, would be a great 
and extreme disregard of reason. 110. For this would he 
not to be able to dibtinguish that tlic real cause is one thing, 
and that another without which a cause could not be a cause : 
whicli indeed the generality of men appear tb me to do, 
fumbling as it were in the 4grk, and making use of strange 
names, so as to denominate them as the very cause. Where- 
fore one ettcompassing the earth wit8 a vortex from heaven, 
makes the earth remain fixed; but another, as if it were a 
broad trough, rests it upon the air as its base : but the power 
by wliich these things are now so disposed that they may 
be placed in the best inahner possible, <his they^iESt:ttfciL.cti- 
quire into, nor do they think that it requires any superhu- 
man strength; but they think they will some time or other 
find out an Atlas stronger and more inimorlal than'' this, and 
more capable of containing all things, and in reality, the good, 
and that which ought to hold thefh together and contain them, 
they take no account of at all. I tlien should most^gladly 
have become the disciple of any on® who w^ouM teach me . of 
such a cause, in what way it is. But when I was disappointed 
of this, and was neither able to discover it myself, nor to learn 
it from another, do you wish, Cebes, that 1 should shew you in 
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wLat way I sei out upon a second voyage in searcji ot the 
cause e 

111. “ I wish it exceedingly,” Ife replied- ^ 

“ It appeared to me then,” Skid he, “ after this, Vhen I was 
wearied with considering things thVt ‘exist, that I ought to be- 
w^are lest I should Suffer in the same way ns tliQy do who look 
at and examine ap eclipse of the siiu^ for some lose the sight 
of their eyes, unless tliey hchold its image in 'svaler, or some 
similar medium. And I was affected with a similar feeling, 
and was afraid lost I should be utterly blinded in my soul 
through beholding things with the eyes, and endetA^ouring to 
grasp them by means of the several senses. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that I ought to have refourse to reasons, and to con-' 
eider in them the truth of things. Perhaps, however, this simi- 
litude of mine may in some respect be incorrect ; for I do not 
altogether admit that he who considers things in their reasons 
considers them in tlieir images, more than he does who views 
them in their effects. However, I proceeded thus, and on each 
occasion laying down the reason, w'hich I deem to be the strong- 
est, whatever things appear to me to accord with this I regartl 
as true, both wdth respect to the cause and thing elRe> 

but such as do not accord I regard as not true. 1 12. But I 
wish to explain my meaning to you in a clearer mannea‘ ; for I 
think that ycxi do not yet understand me.” 

“No, by Jupiter,” said Cebes^ “not w^ell.” 

“ However,^’ continued be, “ I am now saying nothing new% 
but what I have ahvays It other times, and in a folmer pail of 
this discussion, never ceased to say. 1 proceed then to at- 
tempt to explain to you that species of cause wdiich I have 
busied myself about, and return again to those wellrknown 
BubjecJ;^.r^?J4d set out from Ihem, •laying down as an hypo- 
thesis, that there is a certain abstract beauty, and goodness, 
and magnitude, and so of all other things ; which if you grant 
me, and adlow that they do exist, I hope that I shall be able 
jfrom these to explain the cause to you, and to discover that 
the soul is immortal.” • 

“But,” said Cebes, “since I grant you this, you may draw 
your conclusion at oiice.’^ 

“ But consider,” he said, what follows from thence, and 
eec if you can agree with me. For it appear* to me, that it 
there 1^ any th^ elee beautiful, besides beauty itself, it is 
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not !)pautifiil for any other reason tlian because it partakes ui 
that iib? tract beauty; and I say the same of eVerj’ thing. Do 
you admit 5uch a cause?” * 

I do admit it,” he replied. ^ 

113. “I do not yet understand,” he continttefd, “nor am 1 
able to conceive, those other wise causfv? ; but if, any one 
should tell mrf why anything is beautiful, either because it has 
a blooming florid colour, or figure, or any"" thing else of the 
kind, I dismiss all other reasons, for I am confounded by them 
all ; but I simply, wholly, and perhaps foolishly, confine my- 
self to this, that nothing else causes it to be beautiful, except 
either the presence or communication of that abstract beauty, 
•by whatever means and in whatever way communicated : for I 
cannot yet affirm this with certainty, but only that by means 
of beauty all beautiful things become beautiful. For this 
appears to me the safest answer to give both to myself and 
others, and adhering to this,J think that I shall never fall, but 
that it is a safe answer both for me and any one else to give, 
that by means of beauty beautiful things become beautiful. 
Does it not also seem so to ypu?” 

“It does.” • 

“And that by magnitude great things become great, and 
greater things, greater ; and by littleness less things become 
less?” 

‘‘Yes.” 

] i4, “ You would not then approve of it, if any one said 
that one^^wrson is greater than anotJaer by the head, and that 
the less is less by the veiy same thing, but you would main- 
tain that ycfii mean notliing else than that every thing that is 
greyer than another is greater by nothing else tlian magni- 
tude, and that it is greate» on this accoi^it, that account 
of magnitude, and that the less is less by nothing eise^au 
littleness, and on this account less, that is, on account of little- 
ness, being afraid, I tbink, lest some opposite argumi^nt should 
meet you if you should say that any one is greater and less by 
the head ; as first, that the greater is greater, and the less less, 
by the very same thing ; and next, that the greater is greater 
^ by the head, which is small; and that it is monstrous Co sup- 
pose that any one is great through somethingiismalL Should 
voU: not be afraid of tliis ?” 

To which said Cebes, smilingly, “ Indeed I should.” 
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“Should you rtot, theo” h® continued, “be rifraid to say 
that ten is more than eight by two, and for this cause*exeeeds 
it, and not by number, and on aiyount of numbej-? and that 
two cubits are greater than onetcubit by half, and jjot by mag- 
nitude ? for the fear is surely the same.” 

Certainly/’ he replied. 

115. “ What them ? when one has been added to one, would 
you not beware of saying that the addition is the cause of its 
being two, or di\ isioii when it has been divided ; and would 
yoti not loudly assert tliat you know no other way in which 
each thing subsists, than by partaking of the pcculvir essence 
of each of which it partakes, and that in these cases you can 
assign no other cause of its beconji^ng two than its partaking of, 
duality ; and that sucli tilings as are to become two must needs 
partake of this, and w hat is to become one, of unity ; but these 
divisions and additions, and other such subtleties, you would 
dismiss, lea\ing tlicm to bo given as answei's by persons wuser 
than yourself ; whereas you, fearing, as it is said, your own 
shadow’ and inexperience, w'oidd adhere to this safe hypothesis, 
and answer accordingly? But if any one should assail this 
hypothesis of yours, Avoukl you not dismiss him and refrain 
from answering him till you had considered the consequences 
resulting from it, whether in your opinion they agree with or 
differ from cjjph other ? But wdieii it should be necessary for 
you to give .i reason for it, would you give one in a similar 
Avay, by again laying dowui another hypothesis, which should 
appear the best of highev principles, until you Jln'h;^f^at some- 
thing satisfactory, but at the same time you Avoiild avoid 
making confusion, as disputants do, in treating* of the first 
principle and the results arising from it, if you really desire 
to arrive at ^hc truth of things. 1 1C. For they, perhaps^ 
mak’cr^io'^i^ount at all of this, nor pay any attention to it, 
for they are able, through their Avisdom, to mingle all things 
together, ^nd at the same time please themselves. But you, 
if you are a philosopher, would act, I think, as I now de- 
scribe.” 

“ You speak most truly,” said Simtnias and Cehes together. 

Eckee, By Jupiter, Phiedo, they said so with good reason:, 
for he appears 40 me to have explained these things with won- 
derful clearness, even to one endued with a small degree of 
intelligence. 
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Phced. C Certainty, Echecrfttes, and so it t^>pj*tired to all v^hs) 
were prtihent. ,, / 

Echec. /^iid so it appear?, to ftie, who was absent, and trow 
hear it rclaV^d. But what wasrsaid after this ? 

As well as I remember, when these things had been granted 
him, and it was allowed tliat each several idea exists of itself", 
and that other'' things partaking of them receive their denomi- 
nation from them, he next asked ; “ If ' then,’" he said, 
‘•yon admit that these things are so, whether, wdicn you say 
iliat Simmias is gieater than Socrates, but less Ilian Phm»lo, 
(io you noi then say that magnitude and littleness are both in 
Simmias 
. “ 1 do.-^ 

117. “ And yet,” he said, you must confess that Simmias’s 
exceeding Socrates is not actually true in the manner in wliich 
the words express it ; for Simniias does not naturally exceed 
Socrates, in that he is Himmias, but ia consequence of the 
magnitude which he happens to have ; nor, again, does lie ex- 
coed Socrates, because Socrates is Socrates, but because Socra- 
tes possesses littleness in cony;)arison with his magnitude ?” 

“True.” • 

Nor, again, is Simmias exceeded by Phxdo, because Phfledo 
is Phsedo, but because Plnudo possesses magnitude in compari- 
son tvith Sitnmiiis's littleness ?” 

“ It is so,” 

“ Thus, then, Simmias ha^ the appellation of being both 
little and^reat, being between both, by exceeding the littleness 
of pile through his own magnitude, and to the other yielding a 
magnitude tfiat exceeds his own littleness/’ And at the same 
tinjo, smiling, he said, “ I seem to speak wdth the precision of 
a short-hand writer; however, it is as I 

He allowed it. "" ^ 

« 118. “But I say it for this reason, wishing you to be of the 
same opinion as myself. For it appears to me, no^nly that 
magnitude itself is never disposed to be at the same time great 
and little, but that magnitude in W 5 never admits the little, nor 
is disposed to be exceeded, but one of two things, either to flee 
and withdraw when its contrary, the little, approaches'* it, dt 
when it has actually come, to perish ; but that it'js not dispd^d, 
by sustaining and receiving littleness, to be different from 
* \ivo.{ literally, **ia sonietj ing-” 
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it was. Just as 1 , having racetv^' atid sustained littleness, ai. ' 
still continuing the same that I nm, ^ra this same little 

pcysoix: .but that, while it ii^gre^t^ never endure^ to be little. 
And in like manner the little tiat is in us is note disposed at 
any time to become or to be great^iiipr is any thing else amoay: 
contraries, while i{ continues what' it was, at the same time 
disposed to become and to be its contrary; but*m this contin- 
gency it either departs or perishes.” 

119. “ It appears so to me,” said Cebes, “ in every respect. ’ 
But some one of those present, on hearing this, I (lo not 
clearly remember who he was, said, “ By llio was not 

the very contrary of what is now asserted admitted in the for- 
mer part of our discussion, tliat ^he gi eater is produced fron> 
the less, and the less from the greater, and in a word, that the 
very production of contraries is from contraries ? But now it 
appears to me to he asserted that this can never be the case.” 

Upon tins Socrates, having leant his head forward and lis- 
tened, said, “ You have reminded me in a manly way; you do 
not, however, j^erceive the diiTerence between what is now and 
what was then asserted. For then it was said, that a contrary 
thing is produced from a conU-ary; but now, that a contrary 
can never become contrary to itself, neither that which is in 
us, nor that which is in nature. For then, my friend, we spoke 
of things that have contraries, calling them by the appellation 
of those things ; hut now we arc speaking of those very things, 
from the presence of which thin^ so called receive their appel- 
lation, and of these very^^ things we say that they aa?'«!pever dis- 
posed to admit of production from each other.” 120. And, at 
the same time looking at Cebes, “ Has any thing that has been 
said, Cebes, disturbed 3 'ou ?” 

” Inde ed,^’ ^si;aid Cebes, “ I am not at all so disposed ; how- 
means saj’^ that there are jiot many things that 

disturb me.” 

Ther^’ he continued, “we have quite agreed to this, that 
a contrary can never be contrary to itself.” 

“ Most certainly,” he replied. 

- “ But further,” he said, “ consider whether you will agree 
with me in this also- Do you call heat and cold any thing T* 
“Ido,” ^ 

“The same aa snow and fire?* 

“By Jupiter, I do not." 
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* But heat is somethin|f from fire, and cold some- 

thing different from snow r’ ^ 

-Yck- '■ . . 

*■ Bat tlii!^ 1 think, is apparent to y<n^ that snow, <jrhile it 
snow, can never, when it has heat, as we said before, 

continue to be what it was, snow and hot, but, on the approach 
of heat, it niiiSo either witJidraw or perish ?’* 

“■ Certainly.” 

“And again, that fire, when cold approaciies it, must 
either depart or j)erish; but tliat it will ncncr endure, when it 
has admitted coldiiess, to continue what it was, fire and cold ?” 

121. You speak truly,*’ be said, 

^ “It happens thou,” he coidinucd, “ with respect to some of 
sucli things, that not only is the idea itself always thought 
wortliy of the same appellation, hut likewise something else 
which is not indeed that idea itself but constantly retains its 
form so long as it exists. What I mean will perhaps be clearer 
in the following examples. The odd in number must always 
possess the name by which we now call it ; must it not ? 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Must it alope of all things, for this I ask, or is there any 
thing else, which is not the same as the odd, but yet which we 
must always call odd, together with its own name, because it 
IS so constituted by nature, that it can never he without the 
odd ? But this I say is the case with the number three, and 
many others. For consider with respect to the number three ; 
does it not^ippear to you that it must ^always he called by its 
own nam^i by that of the odd, which is not the same 

as the numl^cr three ? Yet such is the nature of the number 
throe, five, and tlic entire half of number, that though they 
arc jiot the same as the odd, yet each of them is always odd* 
And again, two and four, and the whole other series mi ^ 

though not the same as the even, are nevertheless each c / 
always even. ; do you admit this or not ? ^ / 

122. “ Plow should I not ?” he replied. , y 

“ Observe tlien,” said he, “ what I wish to prof/^/ It is 
this, that it appears, not only that tliesc contraries do not 
admit each other, but that even such things as are not contrary 
to each other, and yet always possess contraries^ do not appear 
to admit that idea which is contrary to the idea that exists izi 
themselves, but, when it approaches, perish or depart. Shall 
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not allow that the number three would fiist perish, and 
suffer any thing whatever, rather than enduijy, while ii is still 
thi'^ec, to become e^en?” ^ 

“ Most certainly/' said Cebes. 

“'And >et,’' said he, “the nunber two is not contiary to 
thiec.” , 

“ Sinely not.” 

“ iNot th^a, <lo ideas that aie coutraiy never allow the 
approach of each otlioi, but some other things aho do not 
allow tlie approach of contiaiies.” 

“You say veiy tinlj,” he icplied d 

“Do you VMsh, llitii,” lio said, “that, d wc die able, We 
should define what tlie^o things 

“ Certainly.” 

‘'•Would not then, Cebos,” hf* said, “be such things 
as whatevoi thc> exenp}, comjnl that thing not only to rouiii 
its own idea, but also that oi something winch is always a 
central \ ? 

“ How do you mean?” 

123. “As we just now said.^ For }ou know suicly, that 
whatever things the idea of three occupies n.ust of necessity 
lot only be three, 6ut albo odd ?” 

“ Ceitainly.” 

“ Tc sucbia thing, then, we asseit, tliat the idea contraiy to 
that form which coiistituteb this can never come.” 

“ It cannotr* 

“ But did the odd iiiac*^e it so ?*’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ And is the contrary to Ihis the idea of the eveh ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ The^idjCa of tlie even, then, will never come to the three ?” 
sui-cly.” 

Nigturb then, has no part in the even ?” 

^ \ Thei^whatevci.” 

thiee is uneven?” 

V “ "Yes.' V i, 

“What tibeiefore I said should be defined, namely, what 
fhingtf they aie which, though not contiaiy to some particular 
thing, yet do not admit of the contrary itself, as in the present 
"nstance, the number three though not contrary to the even, 
does not any the more admit it, for it always brings the epn^ 
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frary with it, just as the number two does to the odd, fire 
to cold, •and many other particulars, con sidei-^ then, whether 
you Touid thus difine, not only that a contraiy does r^ot 
admit a oi^rary, but also*th^t that *wliich brings with it a 
contiary tliat to which it ^aj proaches, will never admit the 
cohtravy of that which ifWnips Avith it. r24. But cull it to 
mind ajjain, for it will not be useless to licar it often repeated. 
Fi\e will not admit the idea of the even, nor ten. Its double, 
that of ihe odd. This double then, though it is itself contrary 
to Romethiug else'*, yet will not admit the idea of the odd; nor 
will half as much again, nor other things of the kind, such as 
tijo half ana the thiid part admit the idea of the whole, if you 
follow me and agree wnth mc^that it is so.’’ 

“ T entirely agree with you,*’ he ‘nUkI, “and follow you.” 

Tell me again, then,” he said, from the beginning ; and 
do not answer me in tlie terms in wliich I put the question, 
but in different ones, imitating my example. For I say this 
because, besides that safe mode of answering, which I men- 
tioned at first P, from what has now been said, I sec another no 
less safe one. P’or if you should ask me what that is, which if it 
be in the body ^ilJ cause it tb be hot, I sliould not give you 
tliat safe but luileariied answer, that it is heat, but one more 
elegant, from what we have just now said, ihat it is fire : nor, 
u }ou should ask me what that is, which if it be in the body, 
will cause it to be diseased, should I say that it is disease, but 
fever ; nor, if you should ask*what that is, whioh if it be in 
number, will cause it to be odd, should I say that it is une^eiinesB, 
but uifify, luid so with other thing'?. But consider whether 
you sufficiently understand what I mean.” 

125. “Perfectly so,” he replied. 

“ Answer m^ then,” he said, “ what that is, which when it 
is in the body, the body will be ah\e ?” 

“ Soul,” he replied. 

‘‘ Is not this, then, always the case ?” 

How should it not be r * said he. 

“Does the soul, then, always Ijing life to whatever it ocou-' 
pies 

“ It dots indeed, *^he replied, 

“Whether, then, is there any thing contrary Jo life ot not 

“ There is,^' he replied. » 

That is, to single. 
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-What?** 

Death.** ^ 

r‘ The soul, then, will never admit tlie con^traiy of that which 
t brings with it, as has hem al^eaSy allow'ed }" 

“ Most assuredly,’* replied Cebes. 

“ What then ? how do we denomiaate tliat which does not 
admit th*e idea of tfie even ?** 

“ Uneven,” he replied. 

“ And that which does not admit the just, nor the musical ?” 

“ Unmusical,” lie said, - and unjust.** 

“ Be it so. But what do we call that which docs not admit 
death?” 

Immortal,” he replied. 

“ Therelbre does not the soul admit dcatli ^ 

- No.” 

“ Is the soul, then, immortal ?’* 

“ Immortal.*’ 

“ Be it so,” he said. “ Shall we say then, that this has beer, 
now demonstrated ? or liow think you ?” 

Most completely, Socrates.” 

“ What then,” said he, - Cebes, if it were necessary for the 
uneven to be imperishable, would the number three be other- 
wise than imperishable r” 

“ How should it not 

If, therefore, it were also necessary that what is without 
heat should be imperishable, when any one should iiiU'oduce 
heat to Rjiow, would not the snow withdraw itself, safe and 
unmclted? For it woukl^not perish; nor yet \Vouid^It stay 
and admit the heat.” 

You say truly,” he replied. 

“In like manner, I think, if that which is insusceptible of 

iiW?'i#Sftf*impeidshable, that when any thing cold approached 
the fire, ^ would neither be extinguished nor perish, but would 
depart quite safe.” 

- Of necessity,” he said. 

“ Must we not then of necessity,” he continued, “ speak tlius 
of that which is immortal ? if that which is immortal is im- 
perishable, it is impossible for the soul to perish, when, death 
approaches it^ For, from what has been said already, it will 
not ^ admit death, nor will ever be dead, just as wo said that 
tliree >viU never be even, nor again will the edd^ nor ‘will fire 
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le cold, nor yet the heat that is in fire. 127. -But i^otne one may 
eay, ^vh^t hincIerB, though the odd can never become even by 
the approach of tne even, ^ we have allowed, yet, when the 
odd 3 s flcBtr\f^ed, that the even should succeed in its place ? We 
could not contend with hit* who should make this objection, 
that it is not destroyed ;* ‘Tor the uneven V not imperishable ; 
since, if thi^were granted us, we might easily have contended, 
that on the approach of the even the odd an(f the three depart ; 
and we might have contended in the same "Way with respect to 
fire, heat, and tlie rest ; might we not ?” 

“ Certaiply.” 

“Wherefore, with respect fo the immortal, if we have 
^allowed that it is imperisl^iblc, the soul, in addition to its 
being immortal, must also be imperishable; if not, there will 
be need of other arguments/’ 

“ But there is no need,” he said, “ as far as that is concerned ; 
for scarcely could any thing not admit of corruption, if that 
which is immortal and eternal is liable to it.” 

12B. “ The deity, indeed, I think,” said Socrates, “ and the 
idea itself of life, and if aiijr tiling else is immortal, must be 
allowed hy all brings to be incapable of dissolution.” 

“ By Jupiter,” he replied, “ by all men ii deed, and still more, 
as I think, by the gods/’ 

“ISiiioe, then, that which is immortal is also ^corruptible, 
can the soul, since it is immortal, be any tiling else than im- 
perishable ?” • * 

“ It nju4 t)f necessity be so.” ^ 

“ When, therefore, death approaches a man, the mortal part 
of him, as it^ appears, dies, but the immortal part departs safe 
and imcorrupted, having withdrawn itself from deatli ?” 

“ It appears so.” « • 

“ The soul, therefore,” he said, Cebes, is most 'certat/U?'''^ 
immortal and imperishable, and our souls will roiiiV exist iii 
Hades.” 

Therefore, Socrates,” be said, “ I have nothing furtner to 
say against this, nor any reason ^or doubting your arguments. 
But if Simraias here or any one else has any thing to say, it 
were well for him not to be silent : for I know not t(f what 
other opportunity beyond the present any one can defer it, who 
wishes either to speak or hear about these things.” 

129. “But indeed,” said Simmias, “neither have I any 
reason to doubt what has been urged ; yet Tfrom the tnagui- 
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tuclo of the subject discussed, and from my low opinion of 
human weakness, I am compelled still to retain a doubt within 
myself with respect to what has b^n said.”^’ 

“Not only so, Siinmias,” said Socrates, “but jfou say this 
well, and moreover the first hypotheses, even though they are 
credible, to you, should nevertheless *be examined more care- 
fully ; and if you should investigate them suffici# ntly, I think 
you will follow rfiy reasoning as far as it is possible for man 
to do so ; and if this very point becomes clear, you will enquire 
no further.” 

“ You speak truly,” he said. ^ 

“ But it is riglit, my friends," he said, “ that we should con- 
sider this, that if the soul is imn^tutal, it requires our care no; 
only for the present time, which wo call life, but for all time ; 
and the danger would now appear to be dreadliil, if one shouhi 
neglect it. 130. For if doatli W'crc a deliverance from ‘every 
thing, it wouhl be a great gain for the wicked, when they rlio, 
to be delivered at the same time from the body, and from fheii 
vices together with the soul : but now, since it appears to be 
immortal, it can have no other refuge from evils, nor safety, 
except by becoming as good and wise as possible. For the 
soul goes to Hades, possessing nothing else but its discipline 
and education, which are said to be of the greatest advantage 
or detrimen^t to the dead, on the very beginning of his journey 
thither. For thus it is said ; that each person’s demon who 
was assigned to him while living, when he dies conducts hin\ 
to some place, where they that are assembled together must 
receive sentence and therf proceed to Hades with tffat? guide, 
who has been ordered to conduct them from hence thither. 
But there having received their deserts, and having remained 
the a ppoin ted time, another guidp brings them hack hither 
■fl§BlrffaRer many and long revolutions of time. Tlie journey, 
then, is/iot such as the Telephus of jEsc})yluB describes it. 
For he says that a simple path leads to Hades ; but it appear^' 
to me to be neither simple nor one: for there would be no 
need of guides, nor could a;^y one ever miss the way, if there 
were but one. But now it appears to have many divisions 
and •windings; and tliis I conjecture from our religious and 
hmeral rites ^ 131 . The well-ordered and wise soul, then, 

4 It is difficult to express the distinction between Xirta end pSfitfxa, the 
former word secn^ to have reference to the souls of the dead* tilt- latter to 
rheir bodies. 
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botli fo'Jows. and is not ignora^nt of its present* condition ; buf 
that nhi.h Ihrougl^ passion clings to the body, as I said before, 
having longingly lluttered c^out it for a long time, and about 
its vidm plfccc', after \ehpnion1, resistance and great suffering, 
is forcibly aiid with greajr^cHfficuUy led away by its appointed 
demon. And when it arrives at the place wdiere life others 
are, impure and having done any sufli tbing^as the eoinniittal 
of unrighteous murders or other similar actions, wliicli are 
kindred to these, and are the deeds of kindred souls, every 
one shuns it and turns away from it, and will neither be its 
follow-ti.avt-ller or giiide, but it v\anders about, oppressed 
wilh every kind of lielples'^ness until ecu'taiii periods have 
^lapbpd: and v\lien these ♦are completed, it is can led of 
necessity to an abode suitable to it; but the soul which has 
passed througli life with purity and moderation, having ob- 
lained the gods for its fellow-trav'cllers and guiebs, settles 
each in the place snite<l to it. 132. There are indeed many 
and wonderful places in the earth, and it is itself neither of 
such a kind, nor of such a magnitude, as is supposed by those 
who are accustoineil to ‘peak# of the eaith, as I have been per- 
suaded by a ccrfahi person.'* 

Whereupon Sinimias said, “llt)w mean you, Socrates? For 
i too have heard many things about the earth, not however 
those things which have obtained your belicff : I (foiild there- 
fore gladly hear them.** ^ , 

“Indeed, Simmias, the art of Glaucus” does not seem to 
me to required to relate what tkese things are ; that they 
are true however, appears to me more than tlic art of Glaucus 
can prove, and besides, I should probably not be able to do it, 
and even if I did know how, what remains to me of life, 
Simmias, seems insuflici(^it for ’the length of the^^jubject. 
However, the form of tlie earth, such as I am persuaded it 
is, and tiie different places in it, nothing hinders me from 
telling,** 

“ But that will be enough,** said Simmias, 

“ I am persuaded, then,’* sai^ he, “ in the first place, that, 
if the earth is in the middle of the heavens, and is of a spherical 
form, it has no need of air, nor of any other similar force, to 
prevent it from falling, but that the siinilarity^of the heavens 

' Its place of intermobt. 

• A proverb meaning ** a matter of great difficulty.^ 
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to themselves oij every side, and the equilibrium of the earth 
itself, are sufficient to support it; for a tiding in a state of 
equilibrium when placed in the ^middle of something that 
presses it equally on all sides Cannot incline mur€ or less on 
any side, but being equally affected , all around remains un- 
moved. 133. In first place then,” he said, “I am per- 
suaded of this.” ^ 

“And very properly so,” said Simmias. 

“Yet further,” said he, “that it is very large, and that we 
who inhabit some small portion of it, from the river Phasis to 
the pillars of Hercules, dwell about the sea, like airLs or frogs 
about a marsh, and that many others elsewhere dwell in many 
siniilar places, for tliat there arc * very where about the earths 
many hollows of various forms and sizes into which there is a 
confluence of water, mist, and air; but that the earth itself, 
being pure, is situated in the pure heavens, in ^Yh^ch are the 
stars, and which most persons who are accustomed to speak 
about such things call ether; of which these things are the 
sediment and are continually flowing into the hollow parts of 
the earth. 134, That we are ignorant, then, that we are dwell- 
ing in its hollows, and imagine that wc inhabit^ the upper parts 
of the earth, just as if any one dwelling in the bottom of the 
sea,' should think that he dwelt on the sea, and, beholding tlie 
sun and the'^^ther stars through the water, should imagine that 
the sea was the heavens, but through sloth and wcakntiss should 
never have reached the surface ot the sea, nor, having emerged 
and risen up from the sea to this region, have seen hi^w^miich 
more pure and more beautiful it is than the place where he is, 
nor has heard of it from any one else who has seen it. This 
then is the very condition in which we are ; for, dwelling in 
80^ l^ojUow of the earth, wc think Oliat wc dwell on the sur* 
TSSf of it, and call the air heaven, as if the stars moved through 
this, bein^iieaven itself. But this is because by reason of our 
weakness and sloth, we are unable to reach to the summit of 
the air, Since, if any one could arrive at its summit, or, be- 
coming winged, could fly up ^«hither, or emerging from hejace, 
he would see, — just as with us, fishes emerging from the sea, 
behold what is here, — so any one would behold things there, 
and if Ids natwe ivere able to endure the contemplation, he 
would know that- that is the true heaven, and the true light, 
and the true earth, For this earth and these stones, and 
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the wh(jle region here, are decayed and conjxJed, as things 
ill the tiea by the^altness; for nothing of any value grows in 
the sea, uor^ in a word, doo* it contain any thing perfect, but 
there arc Ccfverns and sand, aitd mud in abundance, and filth, 
in whatever pai’tg of th^^s!ba there is earth, nor are they at 
all worthy Jp be compared with the beauHful things •with us. 
But on the other hand,* those things in thg upper regions of 
the earth would appear far more to excel the things with us. 
For, if we may tell a beautiful fable, it is well worth hearing, 
Simmias, what kind the things are on the earth beneath tlio 
heavens.*’ • 

‘‘ Indeed, Socrates,” said Simmias, “ we should be very glad 
•to hear that fable.” • 

136. of all thou, my friend,” he continued, “this* 

earth, if any one should survey it fn>m above, is said to have 
the appearance of balls covered witli twelve diflerent pieces of 
leather, variegated and distinguishod wdth colours, of which 
the colours found here*, and which painters use, arc as it were 
copies. But there the whole earth is composed of such, and 
far more brilliant and pure 4haii these ; for one part of it is 
purple, and of ■^’onderful beauty, part of a golden colour, and 
part of white, more white than chalk or snow, and in like man- 
ner composed of other colours, and those more in number and 
more beautiful than any we have ever beheld. Arttflbose very 
hollow parts of the earth, though filled with wajer and air, ex- 
hibit a certain species of colour, shining among the variety of 
other collars, so that one contm*ially variegated aspect pre- 
sents itself^ to the view. In tliis eaith, being such, all things 
that grow, grow in a manner proportioned to its nature, trees, 
fiowers, and fruits; and again, in like manner, its mountains 
and stones possess, in tJic samfe propustion, smoothness and 
transparency, and more beautiful colours ; of whicji the well- 
known stones here that are so highly prized are but fragments, 
such as sardin-stones, Jaspers, and emeralds, and all of that 
kind. But there, there is nothing subsists that is not of this 
character, and even more beauftful than these. 137. But the 
* reason of this is, because the stones there are pure, and 
eaten up and decayed, like those here, by rottenness and salt- 
ness, which flow down hither together, and* which produce 
deformity and diseage in the stones and the earth, and in other 
thingJ?, even animals aud plants. But that adorn(^d 
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witli all these, moreover with gold and silver, aiyi otheft 
things of the kind: for they are naturally (?'5nspicuous, being 
nurftcrous and large, and in all pai^s of the earth ;/ so tliat to 
behold it is a sight for the blessed. There are also*,nany other 
^inimals and men upon it, some dAfcjiing in mid-earth, others 
*.bout the- air, as we' do about the sea, and others in islands 
which the air How^ round, and which Sire near the continent: 
and in one word, wliat %vatcr and the sea are to us, for our 
necessities, the air is to them ; and what air is to us, that ether 
is to tliem. 138. But their seasons arc of such a temperament 
that they are free from disease, and live for a mi/oh longer 
time than those here, and surpass us in sight, hearing, and 
smelling, and every thing of this kind, as much as air excels ' 
water, and ether air, in purity. Moreover, tiiey have abodes 
and temples of the gods, in which gods really dwell, and voices 
ajid oracles, and sensible visions of the gods, and such-like in- 
tercourse; with them; the ♦ sun too, and moon, and stars, are 
seen by them such as they really are, and their felicity in other 
respects is oorresporulent with thtjse tilings. 

And such indeed is the nature^ of the whole earth, and the 
parts about the earth ; but there are many jil'aces all round 
it throughout its cavities, some deeper and more open than 
that ill which we dwell: but others that are deeper, have a 
less chasm'^ettan our region, and others aie shallower in depth 
than it is liere^and broader. 13§. But all those are in many 
jilaccs perforated one into another under the eai’th, some with 
narrower and some with >^der channels, and have* passages 
through, by which a great quantity of water flowg from one 
into another, as into basins, and there are immense bulks of 
ever-flowing rivers under the earth, both of hot and cold water, 
a^ a ^eat quantity of fire, •and iiffghty rivers of Are, and 
TuaSy ol liauid mire, some purer, and some more miry, as in 
Sicily there are rivers of mud that flow before thq lava, and 
the lava itself, and from these the sever^al places are filled, ac- 
cording as the ovei*flow from time to time happens to come to 
each of them. But all these nlBve up and down as it Were by 
a certain oscillation existing in the earth. And this oscillation 
proceeds from such natural cause as this : one of the chasms 
of the earth is fxceedingly lai'ge, and perforated through tl& 
entire earthy and is that ^vhicli Homer* speaks of, ‘very far 
* Iliad, lib, viii. v. li. ^ 
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0 % is the most profound abyss b^neajh tlie earth/ 

v/hich elsewhere b(ilh he and many other poets have called 
Tartarus. )j^)r into this chAsm all rivers flow together, and 
frorri it flow dbt again : but they* severally derive their uliarac- 
ter from the earth through fv’hich they flow. 140. And the 
reason why JiU streams flow out from thence, fmd floAv into it, is 
because this liquid has nefther bottom nor basp. Therefore it 
oscillates and fluctuates up and down, and the air and the wind 
around it do the same; for they accompany it both when it 
rushes to those parts of the earth, and when to these. * And as 
in respiratio'h the flowing breath is continually breathed out 
and drawn in, so there the wind oscillating with the liquid, 
causes certain vehement and Vrrcsistihlc winds both as it en- 
ters and goes out. Wlicn, therefore, the water rushing in de- 
scends to the place which wc call the lower region, it flows 
through the earth into the si reams there and fills them, just as 
men pump up water. J3ut when again it leaves those regions 
and nishes hither, it again Alls the rivers here, and these, when 
filled, flow through channels and through the earth, and having 
severally reached the seveial places to which they are journey- 
ing, they make seas, lakes, rivers, and foun:ains. 141. Then 
sinking again from thence beneath the earth, some of them 
having gone round longer and more numerous plac^g, and 
others round fewer and shorter, they again dischslfge them- 
selves into Tartarus, some much lower than they yvere dra wn 
up, others only a little so, but all of them flow in again beneath 
the point at® which they flowed out. >And some issue out di- 
rectly opposil;^ the place by which they flow in, others on the 
same side : there are also some Avhich having gone round allo- 
getlier in. a circle, folding themselves once or several times 
round the earth, like serpents, when they had descended as Jow^. 
as possible, discharge themselves again : and it is po^si le for 
them to descend cn either side as far as the middle, but not be- 
yond ; for in each direction there is an acclivity to the streams 
both ways. 

“ Now there are many other lafge and various streams, but 
among this great number there are four .certain strearaj, o( 
i wh^h the largest^ and that which flows most outwardly round 
ii.'e earth; is called Ocean, but directly opposite ftiis, and flow- 
ing in a contrary direction^ is Acheron, which flows through 
other desert places, aiitd moreover passing imder the earthy 
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reaches the Apherusian lake, where the souls of tno^ who i.liu 
arrive^ and having remained there for certjjfn destined period. s, 
some longer and some shorter, are again sent 5^rth into tbo 
generations of animals. 14fe. A third river il&sues midway 
between these, and near its sottroe falls into a vast region, 
burning with abundance of fire, anii forms a lakje larger than 
our sea, boiling pvith water and mud; from hence it proceeds 
in a circle, turbulent and muddy, and folding itself round it 
reaches both other places and the exti'emit}'- of the Acherusian 
lake, but docs not mingle with its water; but folding itself 
oftentimes beneath the earth, it discharges itself irfeo the lower 
parts of Tartarus. And this is the river which they call P>ti- 
phlegethon, w'hose burning strcdlns emit dissevered fragments 
in whatever part of the earth they happen to be. Opposite to 
this again the fourth river first falls into a place dreadful and 
savage, as it is said, having its whole colour like cyanus “ : 
this they call Stygian, and the lake, which the river forms by 
its discharge, Styx. This river having fallen in here, and re- 
ceived awful power in the water, sinking beneath the earth, 
proceeds, folding itself round, iu an opposite course to Pyri- 
phlegethon, and meets it in the Acheru&ian lake from a con- 
trary direction. Neither does the water of this river mingle 
vritU aj\v other, but it too, having gone round in a circle, dis- 
charges if^^f into Tartarus, opposite to Pyriphlegethon. Its 
uame, as tlie poets say, is Cocytus. 

143. “These things being thus constituted, when the dead 
arrive at the place to which their demon leads them severally, 
first of all they are judged, as well those who l¥ive lived well 
and piously, as those who have not. And those who appear 
to have passed a middle kind of life, proceeding to Acheron, 
nd embai’king in the vessels they nave, on these arrive at the 
lake, an(J there dwell, and when they are purified, and have 
sufiered punishment for the iniquities they may have commit- 
ted, they are set free, and each receives the reward of his gpod 
deeds, according to his dese|r*^s ; but those who appear to be 
incurable, through tlie magnitude of their offences, dther from 
having committed many and great sacrileges, or many unjust 
and lawless murders, or other similar crimes, these a suitable 
destiny hurls into Tartarus, whence they never ccrtne forth. 

tt A metallic , substance of a deep bhio colouri freqiictidy mentioned ly 
♦he earliest Grecian %VTi(ers, but of xfhicb the nature Js uhknowij. 
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144. Blit those who eppemr to have been guilty of curable, 
yet gr\ t offences^ such ua those who through anger have 
committed winy violence agc^nst father or mother, and haVe 
lived the r^^ij^inder of their life^n a state of penitence, or they 
who have become homicides in a similar manner, these must of 
necessity fall into Tartar te, but after they have fallen, and 
have been Aere for a year, the wave casts them forth, the 
homicides into Cocytus, but the parricides anS matricides into 
Pyriphlegethon : but when, being borne along, they arrive at 
the Acherusian lake, there they cry out to and invoke, some 
those whom*thcy slew, others those whom they injured, and in- 
voking them, they entreat and implore them to suffer them to 
go out into the lake, and to receive them, and if they persuade 
5iem, they go out, and are freed from their sufferings, but if 
not, they are borne back to Tartarus, and thence again to the 
rivers, and they do not cease from suffering this until they 
have persuaded those whom they have injured, for this sen- 
tence was imposed on them by the judges. 145. But those 
who are found to have lived an eminently holy life, these 
are they, who, being fntd and set at large from these re- 
gions in the earth, as from a prison, arrive at the pure abode 
above, and dwell on the upper parts of the earth. And among 
^’lese, they who have sufficiently purified thcmsclve^Jiy phi- 
losophy shall live without bodies, throughout all fifturc time, 
and shall arrive at habitations ^yet more beautiful than these, 
which it is neither easy to describe, nor at present is there suf- 
ficient time^or the purpose. • 

But for the sake of these things which we have described. 
We should use every endeavour, Simmias, so as to acquire vir- 
tue and wisdom in this life ; for the reward is noble, and the 
hope great. , 

“ To affirm positively, indeed, that those things are exactly 
as I have described them, does not become a man of sense ; 
that fiowever either this, or something of the kind, takes place 
with respect to our souls and thq^r habitations — since our soul 
is certaiiy immortal— this appe^s to me most fitting to be 
believed, and worthy the hazard for one who trusts un it$ 
reality ; for the hazai^ is noble, and it is right to allure our- 
sel’^ba with such things, as with enchantments ; Ifor which rear 
son I have prolonged my story to such a length. 146. On 
account of ^ese things, then, a man ought to he confident 
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about his soul, v;ho during this life has disregardc J all the plea- 
sures and ornaments of the body as foreij^n from his nature, 
and who, having thought that they do more harrjij than good, 
lias zealously applied himself^ to the acquiremoi^it of know- 
ledge, and who having adorned hia coiil not with a foreign but 
its own, proper ornament, temperance, justice, fortitude, free- 
dom, and truth, thus waits for his passage to Itades, as one 
who is ready to depart whenever destiny shall summon him. 
You then,” he continued, “ Simmins and Cebes, and the rest, 
will each of you depart at some future time ; but now destiny 
summons me, as a tragic writer w'ould say, and is nearly 
time for me to betalcc myself to the bath ; for it appears to 
me to be better to drink the prison after I have bathed my- 
self, and not to trouble the -women wnth washing my dead 
body.” 

147. When he had thus spoken, Crito said, “ So be it, 
Socrates, but what commands have you to give to these or to 
me, either respecting your children, or any other matter, in 
attending to which -w'e can most oblige you ?” 

‘"What I always say, Crito,V he replied, “nothing new; 
that by taking care of yourselves you will oblige both me and 
mine, and yourselves, wdiatever you do, though you should not 
now promise it; but if you neglect yourselves, and will not 
live as it*%ero in the footsteps of what has been now and for- 
merly said, eyen though you should promise much at present, 
and that earnestly, you will do no good at all.*’ 

“ We will endeavour then so to do,” he said “ but how 
shall we bury you ?” ^ 

“Just as you please,” l^c said, “if only you can catch me, 
and I do not escape from you.” 148. And at the same time 
smiling gently, and looking round on us, he said ; “ I cannot 
persuade iCrito, my friends, that I am that Socrates -who is 
now conversing with you, and who methodizes each part of 
the discourse ; but he thinks that I am he whom he will shortly 
behold dead, and asks how he .should bury me. But that which 
I some time since argued length, that when I have drunk 
the ppison I shall no longer remain with you, but shall depart 
to some happy state of the blessed, this I seem to have urged 
to him in vaiif, though I meant at the same time to console 
both you and mytelf. Be ye then my sureties to Crito,” he 
said, “in an obligation contrary to that which he made to the 
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judges; for he undertook that I should rciuiun; bat do you 
be suretfca that, wjjen I die, I shall not remail, but shall de- 
part, that Crito may more cj^ily bear it, and when He sees my 
body eitht r ^prnt or buried, may not be afflicted for me, as if 
I sutFered some dreadful Ijiipg, nor say at my interment that 
Socrates is laid out, or is* Carried out, or isj)uried. For 

be well assuf^d/' he saidf “ most excellent Crito, that to speak 
improperly is not only culpable as to the thiifH itself, but like- 
wise occasions some injury to our souls. You must liave a 
good courage then, and say that you bury my body, and bury 
it in such apinanner as is pleasing to you, and as you tliink is 
most agreeable to our laws.*' 

• When he had said thus he#rosc, and went into a chamber to 
bathe, and Crito followed him, but he directed us to wait for 
him. We waited, therefore, conversing among ourselves about 
what had been said, and considering it again, and sometimes 
speaking about our calamity, how severe it would he to us, 
sincerely thinking that, like those who arc deprived of a father, 
we should pass the rest of our life as orphans. When he had 
bathed, and his children were^brought to him, for he had two 
little sons and one grown up, and the womtii belonging to his 
family were come, having conversed with the u in the presence 
■je' Crito, and given them such injunctions lis he wished, he 
directed the women and children to go away, and thcii'f^arned 
to us. And it was now near sun-set ; 'for he spent a consider- 
able time within. 150. But when he came from bathing he 
sat down, aad did not speak much a^erwards ; then the officer 
of the Eleven came in, and standing near him, said, " Socrates, 
I shall not Iiave to find that fault with you that I do with 
others, that they are angry with me, and curse me, when, by 
erder of the archons, I biti themtlrink tlife poison. Bi^t you, 
on all other occasions during the time you have bejn here, I 
have found to he the most noble, meek, and excellent man of 
siU that ever came into this place ; and, therefore, 1 am now 
well convinced that you will not be angry with me, for you 
know who are to blEime, but with them. Now, then, for you 
know what I came to announce to you, farewell, arid endeavour 
to bear what is inevitable as easily as possible.*’ And at the 
same time, burstmg into tears, he turned awav tnd withdrew. 

151. And Socrates, looking after him, saio, ** And thon^, toe, 
farewell, we will do a$ you direct*" At the time turning 
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to us, he siud, How toi^6ous the man is ; during the v^hok 
time I haA»e bten here Ke has visited me^find conversed witli 
nte sometimes, and proved the worthiest of men ; and now how 
generously he weeps for me/^ But come, Crito!) let us obey 
him^ and let some one bring the j'oison, if it is ready pounded, 
but if not, let the man pound itd’ 

Then Crito said, “ But I think, Socrates, th&d the sun i* 
still on the mountains, and has not yet set. Besides, T know 
that othci’s have drunk the poison very late, after it had been 
announced to them, and have supped and drunk freely, and 
some even have enjoyed the objects of their love. Do not 
hasten then, for tliere is yet time.*' 

Upon this Socrates replied, “ These men whom you mention, 
Crito, do these things with good reason, for they think they 
shall gain by so doing, and 1 too with good reason shall not 
do so; for 1 think 1 shall gain nothing by drinking a little 
later, except to become ridiculous to myself, in being so fonil 
of life, and sparing of it when none any longer remains. Go 
then," he said, ‘"obey, and do not resist.'^ 

152. Crito having heard this, nodded to the hoy that stood 
near. And the boy having gone out, and sti£d for some time, 
came, bringing with him the man that was ta administer tine 
poison, who brought it ready pounded in a cup. And Socrates, 
on sceTiig^hc man, said, “ Well, my good friend, as you are 
skilled in these matters, what must I do ?" 

“ Nothing else/' he replied, “ than when you have drunk 
it walk about, until tliere «is a heaviness in your legs, then lie 
down; thus it will do its jmrposc." And at same time 
he held out the cup to Socrates. And he having received it 
very cheerfully, Echecrates, neither tremljling, nor changing 
at all. in colour or countenance, hdr, as he was wont, looking 
gtedfastl}i at the man, said, “What say you of this potion, 
with respect to making a libation to any one, is it lawful or 
not ?" 

“ Wc only pound eo much^ Socrates,'* he said, “as we think 
sufficient to drink." 

“ { understand you," he said, “but it is certainly both law- 
ful and right to pray to the gods, that my departure hence 
thither may b^ happy ; which therefore I pray, and so may it 
be/* And as he said this he drank it off readily and calmly. 
Thus far, most us were with difficulty able to restrain our- 
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Eclvos tiu.n weeping, but when we saw; him drinlcing, and hav- 
ing fini^h?d the dr^ght, we oould do so no linger; but in 
spite of invaelf the teais camq^in full torrent, so tliaty covering 
my face, 1 we^t for myself, for Pdid not weep for him, but for 
iny own fortune, in being deprived of such a friend. But Crito, 
even before me, when he could not restrain his tears, had risen 
up. 154. iBut Apollodorfis even before this had not ceased 
weeping, and then bursting into an agony of grief, weeping 
and lamenting, he pierced the heart of every one present, ex- 
cept Socrates himself. But he said, ‘*What are you doing, 
ray admirabte friends ? 1 indeed, for this reason chiefly, sent 

fiway the women, that they might not commit any folly of this 
kind. For I have heard that it is right to die with good omcnii. 
Be quiet, therefore, and bear up.” 

When we heard this wc were ashamed, and restrained our 
tears. But he, having walked about, when he said that hie- 
legs were growing heavy, laid down on his back ; for the man 
so directed hira. And at tlie same time he who gave him the 
poison, taking hold of him, after a short interval examined his 
feet and legs ; atid then having pressed his foot hard, he asked 
if he felt it : he skid that be did not. And ai>er this he pressed 
Kl« thighs ; and thus going bighc'r, he shewed us that he wa.s 
growing cold and stiff. Then Socrates touched himself, and 
said, that when the poison reached Ids heart he should then 
depart. 155. But now the parts around the low^r belly were 
almost cold ; when uncovering himself, for he had been covered 
over, he S£?!d, and they were his ]a»t words, “ Crito, we owe 
a cock to j^culapius ; pay it, therefore, and do not neglect 
it.’* 

It shall be done,” said Crito, but consider whether you 
have any thing else to say?” • • ^ 

To this question he gave no reply ; but shortly aftef he gave 
a convulsive movement, and the man covered him, and his eyes 
were fixed ; and Crito, perceiving it, closed his mouth and 
eyes. 

This, Ecbecrates, was the end of our friend, a man, as wc 
may say, the best of all of his time that we have knpwn^ . 
aioreover, the most wise and just. 
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Catliclks and Polus, two fircwds of Gorgias, the famous 
orator IjContiuM in Sicily, happening to meet^with Socrates 
and Chsercphon^. tell the former that he has sustained a great 
loss in not having been jusl now pre«ont when Gorgias wa‘< 
exhibiting his art. Chrorephon admits that the fault is Ids, 
hut adds that as Gorgia*^ is bw fiicnd be can carily persuade 
him to exhibit to them either then, or at a future time. They 
accordingly, all four, adjourn to^the house of Callicles, where 
Gorgias is staving. 'When arrived there, Chsprephon, at the 
.suggestion of Socrates, proposes to question Gorgias as to the 
art he professes ; but Pol us, his pupil, somewhat impei+inently 
offers to answer for him, on the ground that Gorgias is fatigued. 
Cha?rephon therefore asks, what is the art in which Gorgias 
is skilled, and what he ought to be called? * To which Polus 
answers, “ the finest of the arts.” Socrates, not satisfied with 
this, as being no anstver at all, begs Gorgias himself to Einswer. 
lie EC7^rJ;hat rhetoric is the art he professes, and that he is a 
rhetorician, and able to make others rhetoricians®, 

Socrates, having got Gorgias to promise that he would answer 
briefly, proceeds to ask Irm about what rhetoric is employed, 
and of what it is the science Gorgias says, “ of words,” but 
Socrates shews, that other arts, in various degrees, make uj^e 
of words, and that some, such as awthmetic and geometry, arc 
altoge*thy conversant with words ; he therefore requests him 
to distinguish between these arts and rhetoric, and to explain 
about what particular thing these words are employed. Gor- 
giaa confidently answers, “ the greatest of all human 

concerns and the best.” But the physician, the teacher of 
gymnastics, the money-getter, in short all men. would say that 
the end whichstheir own art aims at is the best ; what then 15 
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c^ji’ 1 whicli you say is the greatest good to mea ? Gorgia: 
answvris,* that it i^ the power of persuading fcy words. But 
Socrates objects that other arts do the same, for that every dne 
who teachestany thing persuatfes what he teaches ; you must 
therefore say of what kint!L df persuasion, and on what subject 
rhetoric isJtJtie art. It i^ that which is produced in courts cr 
justice, and other public assemblies, and relalbs to matters that 
are just and unjust. But here again Socrates makes Gorgia^ 
admit, that there are two kinds of persuasion, one that pro- 
duces belief without knowledge, the other that produces know- 
ledge ; which of these two then does ihetoric produce ? doubt- 
less the former. But supposing the question is about the 
choice of physicians or shipw'riglits, or the building of walls, or 
the construction of ports or docks, will a rhetorician be con- 
sulted, or a person skilled in these several matters ? Here 
Gorgias answers that on these and all other subjects a rhe- 
torician will speak more persuasively than any other artist 
whatever: but if is his duty^to use his art justly; though ii 
hj uses it unjustly, lie and not his teacher is lo blame^. 

Socrates, here, perceiving an inconsistency in Gorgias* state- 
ment. after deprecating his being offended at the course tfie dis- 
cussion might take, asks whether by saying that a rhetorician 
can speak more persuasively to the multitude on any art, than 
a person sTiilled in that art, he docs^not mean the ignorant by 
the multitude ; and, that being admitted, wdidther it does not 
follow that one who is ignorant will be more capable of per- 
suading the ignorant, thaif one whu possei^cs knowlcdgeb? Gor- 
gias allows this to be the case. Is the case, then,* the same 
with respect to what is just and unjust, base and honourable, 
good and evil ? Can a rhetorician persuade the multitude on 
these subjects, himself being ’l^-norant of them, or must he 
know tl^m before he learns rhetoric, or will the teacher of 
rhetoric instruct him in these? Gorgias professes that if a 
pupil does not know these things he would l^arn them fiowi 
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him. But surely* he who has learnt carpentering is a car- 
penter, music ^ musician^ medicine a physician ; doos it not 
follow then, that he who has learpt justice, must be just, and 
wish to do just actions ? Gorgias admits this toe : and yet he 
had just now allowed that a rhetoritian might make an unjust 
use of his art, and 3aid, that in that case, the teacher ought not 
to be blamed, but the person who acts unjustly ought to be 
punished ^ 

At this point Polus takes up the discussion, and having 
elected to ask questions, instead of answering them, begins by 
asking Socrates what kind of art he considers rhetoric to be. 
Socrates answers that he docs not'thirik it is any art at all, but h 
kind of skill, employed for procuring gratification and pleasure • 
in other words, a species of flattery, of which there are many 
divisions. Polus asks what division it is. “ Rhetoric, in my 
opinion,” says Socrates, *‘is a semblance of a division of the 
political art,” and as such is base. This answer, however, is 
not intelligible cither to Gorgias «jr Polus ; at the request of the 
former, therefore, Socrates explains himself more clearly 

As there are two kinds of subject matter, he says, namely, 
soul ffnvl ‘body, so there are two arts, that which relates to the 
soul is political ; the other, relating to the body, he is not able 
to describe by one name, but there are two divisions of it, 
gymnastics and medicine. € In the political art legi^ation cor- 
responds to gymnastics, and the judicial art to medicine. But 
flattery, perceiving that these four take the best possible care 
of the soul and body respeotively, has divided itself fourfold, 
and fej^i itself to be what it pretends, not really caring for 
what is best, but seducing ignorance by means of pleasure. 
Thus cookery puts on the garb of medicine, and pretends that 
it knows the aliment best for,.^he body ; and agaiui personal 
decoration feigns itself to be gymnastics. Then, he adds, what 
pcrsoiaal decoration is to gymnastics, that is sophistry to legist 
ktiou, wid what cookery is to medicine, that is rhetoric to jus- 

«§ 29 - 37 . ^ ^ 
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ticc ; and so being proximate to each other, sophists and rhe- 
toricians ^re confoiyided with legislator^ and judges ^ 

Are good rhetoricians, then, asks to be esteemed 

vile flatterer^ in cities ? Socrates repfiei that they appear to 
him to be of no estimatibrf at all. But have they not the 
greatest p'^er in cities { Not, if to have power is a good 
to him who possesses it. For what is it to hive power ? is it 
to do what one wishes, or what appears to one to be best ? 
Polus admits that it is not good for a person devoid of under- 
standing to^ do what appears to him to be best. He must 
therefore prove that rhetoricians possess understanding, other- 
wise, since to have power is a good, they cannot do what they 
wish. Polus, however, is unable to distinguish between doing 
what one wishes and doing what appears to be best, and there- 
fore agrees to change positions with Socrates, and to answer 
instead of asking questions ^ 

Socrates, then, asks, do men wish what they do for the sake 
of the thing itself, or for some other end ? for instance, do • 
men take medicine because they wisll to take it, or in order to 
ijealtli ? Again, do men incur the perils of the sea because 
they wish to be in peril, or for the sake of riches ? Clearly the 
latter, in both and all similar cases. Now some* things, such 
as wisdom^ health, and riches, arc good, but their contraries 
evil ; but whatever we do, we do foi^the sake of that which is 
good. So th&t if we kill or banish a person, if it is good to do 
so, we wish it, and do what we wish ; but if it is really evil» 
though it appears to us td be goftd, we do not what we wish. 
Polu$ sees the force of Socrates’ argument, and cai? cnly ob- 
ject to it that Socrates himself would like to do what he 
pleased, and would envy another whom he saw slaying, or 
spoiling/ or imprisoning whom he pleased. But Socrates 
resolutely denies this, and insists that if he must necessarily 
cither act unjustly or suffer unjustly, he should choo^re the 
latter; for that it i$ better to suffer than to commit injustice*;. 
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Polus miaq^ncs that even a child could confute such a 
tion as this; and in order to do so mentiors instanc6i of men 

r 

whom all have accounted hi:^)py, though they were unju'^t, 
especially that of Archclaus, king of Macedonia. But Socrates 
denies that any on^ who acta unjustly can be happy ; and fur- 
ther than this, he contends that a person who fi \ unjustly, 
and does not su^er punishincut, is more miserable than one 
who meets 'witli pimi''hnifnt for his injustice. To prove tbi^- 
he argues that* it i-. more ba'=>e to commit injustice than tr 
suffer it, and if more hn-'C it mu^t aKo be wor^c ; Polus admits 
the preinifec, but denies the coi^lusion. Socrates, thercfoie, 
endeavours to make Ins ojipoiient admit this also by the fol- 
lowing argiiimnts. Beautiful things arc esteemed beautiful, 
cither on account of their uscfulncs'^, or the pleasure they oc- 
casion, or botli ; and in like manner base things are deemed 
base on account of the pain or evil they occasion, or both ; so 
that when of tN\o things one is more beautiful tlian the other, 
it is so because it excels in pleasure or utility, or both ; and 
when of two 4.hingft one is more base, it piust be because it 
cxceods in pain or evil. But Polus has already admitted that 
it is more ba*e to commit injustice than to suffer it; it must 
therefore be 'so because it exceeds in pain or evil, or both. 
But to coniniit injustice ^does not exceed the suiljering it, in 
pain ; it remains, therefore, that it must exceed it in evil : 
'Ccusequcntly it must be worse, for whatever ex&eds another 
ihing in c^il n\u^t necessarily be w'orsc**. 

Ha^fin^ established liis point thus far he now goes on tc 
prove that it is the greatest of evils for one who has com* 
mitted injustice not to be punished. To suffer punishment 
and to l^e justly chastised, ar^one and tlie same thing. But 
all just things are beautiful. Moreover wherever there is an 
ageriit there must also be a patient; and the patient suffers 
what the agen^ does ; so that if the agent punishes justly the 
l>atient also suffers justly. But it has been just admitted that 
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all just tilings are beautiful; and it was,;j)rov€d before that all 
beautifuls things good, eithei* bccavlse thcy^are pleasant dr 
useful ; whence it follows that lie who is punished suflers tfiat 
V, hich is gocSi, and is benefited m being freed from the greatest 
evil, which is depravity inUBe soul. From all this it i§ evident 
tliat rhet'^Jilie can be of *no use whatever : for it is generally 
employed for the purpose of excusing injustfee, and screening 
men from the punishment they deserve, which on the contrary 
they ought rather to court than to shun*. 

Pol us hffving been thus completely silenced, Callides takes 
up the argument and begins by asking whether Socrates is 
really in earnest. Finding tliat he is so, he blames Polus for 
hudng granted that it is more base to commit injustice than 
to suffer it ; for that there is a difference between nature and 
law^ w’hich Socrates perceiving, confounded that which is more 
base by nature with that which is so by ]aw% and so made that 
which is more base by law appear to be more so by natui'O l 
whereas by nature it is more buse to sufinr injustice than to 
commit it. For the w'eak and the* many make laws with « 
;iew to their own advantage, but nature herself uvow's that 
it is just that tlie better should have more than the. worse, 
and the more powerful than the weaker. CallicJes then pro- 
ceeds to inveigh against philosophy and philosophers, and 
when he fias done, Socrates, after Raving indulged in a vein 
of pleasant ifony at his expense, returns to the subject, and 
asks what he means by the superior, the better, and the 
stronger, whether they afe the Same or* differont. Oallicles 
says they are the same. Socrates objects, that if that is the 
case the many being stronger are also the better, and so, in- 
asmuch as they make the laws, law and nature are not con- 
trary to each other. Callicles ttlerefove is compelled to change 
his ground, and next says that by the better and superior hr 
means the more wise ; and at last he says that they are tliose 
who are skilled and courageous in administering; the affairs of. 
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a city. He adds that it is just that the governors should lia\T 
more than the* governed. Socrates, hereupon, asks* whether 
they ought pot to govern thejpftselves also and ^ temperate, 
which elicits from Callicles the shameless avowal that a man 
should have as lar^c desires as he can, and indulge them with- 
out restraint^. t * 

Socrates having in vain endeavoured to persuade Calbcles to 
change his opinion by two similitudes of a perforated cask, and 
a full and an empty one, to which he compares the soul, pro- 
ceeds to combat his assertion that a liappy life* consists in 
having and indiilgingas large deyres as possible. If happlnesis 
consists in being hungry and eating, thirsty and drinking, it 
must follow tiiat to be scabb} and itch and scratch one’s self is 
to live happily. Callicles is foteed to admit that this is to live 
pleasantly, and then if pleasantly, happily; and at length m 
driven to asseit that the pleasant and the good are the same. 
In order to confute this opinion, Socrates leads him to mam- 
tain that science and courage difrcr from each other and from 
the good ; and then by a series of most subtle questions, too 
minqtp to be abbreviated, forces him to this absurd conclusion, 
that if the pleasant and the good are the same, a bad man, in- 
asmuch as be oftentimes receives more pleasure than a good 
man, must be accounted better than a good one'. , 

CaDicles to evade this absurdity is compeDed to admit that 
some pleasures are better than others. From this concession 
Socrates shews that the end of all human actions is the good 
and net the pleasant ; for that so far is it from being the case 
that we fio any thing merely for the sake of pleasure, that We 
pursue pleasure itself for the sake of the good 

Having established this point, Socrates brings back the dis- 
cussion to the original subject, and proposes to enquire whether 
it is^better to live in such a manner as Callicles advises, namely 
to devote one^s self to public business and to study rhetoric, or 
tn such a manner as philosophy persuades* He recurs there- 
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fore to Lii? own former arguments, in whicli be stated that ns 
there ar^ ocrtain skills, not arts, employed for the gratification 
of the body, so there are other Corresponding ones made bsc 
of to pleasS the soul, such as fiute^playing* harp-playing, 
dithyrambic and even tra^i<? poetry ; now take from these last 
melody, <3hythm and measure, and wha{ else remains but 
words, that is to say a kind of flattery addressed to the multi- 
tude ? And is not popular rhetoric similar ? Callicles answers 
that there is a difference to be observed in this respect, for that 
some do. Socrates has observed, speak only in order to please, 
but that others look to the interest of the citizens. That is 
enough/* says Socrates. At all events one part of rhetoric is 
flattery, and when has an instance of that which is honourable, 
w^bich strives to speak what is best, whether it be pleasant or 
unpleasant to the hearers, ever been seen ? Callicles instances 
Themistocles, Cimon, Miltiades and Pericles, but Socrates will 
by no means admit thut any of these really endeavoured to 
make the people better. Bu\ before tliis, Callicles, being hard 
pressed in argument, breaks off thd discussion, and Socrates, 
at the request of Gorgias, carries it on by himself, and shews 
at length and with great force and perspicuity the advantages 
of a virtuous and well regulated life ; and in conclusion he de- 
scribes the future judgment when each man will give account 
of himself in another world, and b^ rewarded or punished BC- 
ciordin^ as Ifb has lived a eood or a bad life. 
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Caliicles, SjcRATEfl, Cii^REriiON, Gorgias, \nd Potue, 


Cal. They* say, Socrates, that we fcboulci thus take part in 
w«ir and battle®. 

Socr. Have wc then, as the saying is, come after the feast, 
and are we too late } 

Cal. And a very elegant fea^t. For Gorgias has just now 
exhibited many fine things to us. 

*Shcr. Chscrephon here, Callicjes, is the cause of this, by 
having compelled us to waste our time in the forum. 

Chier, It’s of no consequence, Socrates ; for I will also find 
H remedy ; for Gorgias is ray friend, so that he will exhibit to 
now, if you please, or, if you prefer it, at some future time. 
2. Cal. What, Chaerephon ? is Socrates desirous of hearing 
Gorgias ? * 

Char. We are come for |his very purpose. * 

Cal. Whenever you please, then, come to my house ; Gorgiav'v 
lodges with me, and will exhibit to you. ® 

Socr. You say welP, Caliicles. But would he be inclined 
to com’erse with us? For l*wiph t(f Icam from him what is 
the powen of his art, and w'hat it is that he professes and 
teaches : tne rest of the exhibition, as you say, he may make 
at some other time. 

Cal, There is nothing like asking him, Socrates : for this is 
one part of his exhibition : he just now bade all that “Were in 
the house ask what question they pleased, and promised to 
answd!- every thing. 

® Thfit is, come^oo late, cmd so take no part at all* 

^ you are very obliging.’^ 
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S. Son . You say well in truth. Ask him, Chaerephou. 

CZ/'cT^ What fchjill 1 ask him ? 

Sorr. What he^is, • 

Char, Hew mean you ? 

Socr, ju^ as, if he happened to be a maker of shoes, he 
would surely answer you/*that he is a shoemaker. Dg you net 
understaii what I mean? 

CJuer. 1 understand, and will ask him. Tell me, Gor^ias^ 
does Callicles here say truly that you promised to answer wliat- 
ever any one should a«k you ? 

Gorg, l/uly, Chaerephon : for I just now made that very 
promise : and I affirm that for many years no one has asked 
;nc any thing new. , 

CAa:i\ Without doubt, then, you will answer easily, Gorgias. 

Gorg. You may make trial ot that, Chaerephon. 

PoL lly Jupiter, Chasrephon, if yon please, make trial of me : 
Cor Gorgios appears to me to be fatigued ; as he has just now 
been speaking a great deal, 

4, Char, What, folus, do you think you can answer better 
than Gorgiiis ? 

Pol, What matters that, i? I an’^wer well enough for you ? 

Char, Not at all: since you wish* it then, answer. 

Pol, Ask. 

Char, I ask then, If Gorgias happened to he skilleclln the 
.same art as his brother llerodicus is skilled, what name should 
\vc rightly give him? Would it not be the* same as bis 
brother ? .^ ^ 

Pol, Certainly. 

Char, In* calling him a physician, then, wc should speak 
correctly ? 

PoL Yes. ^ , 

Char, But if he were skilled in the saftie art as Aristophon, 
son of Aglaophon, or his brother, what should 'we properly 
call him ? 

Pol, Evidently, a painter. ^ 

Char, But now, since he is skilled in a certaiii art, whal 
can we properly call him ? 

5. PoL ChserephoD, there are many arts among men by 
experience experimenlally discovered: for experience causect 
our life to proceed accor^ng to art, but inexperience accord* 
ing to chance. Of each of these different p^sons partake of 
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different arts, in diflferent manners; but the best of the best; 
in th^‘ number 4f:whom is Gorgias here, possesses the 
hneist of the arts. 

Socr. Polus appears, Gorgiasf to be very well ]^epared ft‘r 
speaking; but he does not doi^vdiat he promised Chse- 
rephon. , 

Gorg, How so, Socrates ? • 

Socr. He does fiot appear to me to answer the question that 
was asked. 

6. Gorg. Do you then, if you please, ask him. 

Socr, No, but if yourself would be willing to annwcr me, I 
would much rather ask you# For it is evident to me that 
Polas, from what he has said, has ^studied more what is called* 
rhetoric, than conversation. 

PoL Why so, Socrates ? 

Socr, Because, Polus, when Chscrephon asked you in what 
art Gorgias was skilled, you praised his art, as if some one 
had blamed it, but you did not say w^hat the art itself is. 

Pol, Did I not answer, that it was the finest of all arts ? 

Socr. Certainly. But no one asked you what was the quality 
of the art of Gorgias, but what it was, and hf what name we 
ought to call Gorgias ; just as Choerephoii proposed the former 
questions to you, and you answered him well and in few words. 
Now, therefore, tell me in the same manner, what art Gorgias 
professes, and what we ought to call him. Or rather, Gorgias, 
do you tell us yourself what we ought to call you as skilled in 
what art, r 

Oorg. In rhetoric, Socrates. ^ 

7. Socr. Ought we, then, to call you a rhetorician? 

Oorg. And a good one, Socrates, if you wish to call mo, as 
Homer uays, what ‘‘I boast irfyeelf to^be.-* 

Socr. But I do wish. 

Oorg. Call me so, then. 

Socr. ghall we say too that you are able to make btli^rs 
ftetoricians? ^ - 

Oorg, I profess this not only here but elsewhere. 

Socr* Are j^ou willing then, Gorgias, to continue, as we are^ 
now doing, partly to ask questions and partly to answ^, and 
to defer to som# other occasion that prolixity of speech, such 
as PoluB. just now with? But do not belie what you 

promised, btit be.ijfflUng to answer each question bri^y. 
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Gorq There are some answers^ Socrates, which must neo68. 
sariK hf made at length : however* I will eniieavour to make 
them as short as possible. For this is one of the things which 
I profess, tl^t no one can say^he same things in fewer words 
than me. 

8. Socr. There is nec<iot this now, Gorgi as; giveane Ineie- 

fore a^4l*?imen of this#vcry thing, conciseness of speech, and 
of prolixity at some other time. * 

Gor^, I will do so ; and \ou will admit that you nevei heaid 
any one speak more concisely. 

8 ocr, \yell then, since you say that 3 ou are skilled in the 
Mt of rhetoric, and that 3011 can teach another this art, tell mo 
^about what is rhetoric emj)|.oycd ^ just as the art of wea\ing is 
omplo3ed in the making of g,rrmeiits, is it not so? 

Gorg. It is. 

Socr, And is not mubic also employed in the composing of 
melodies ? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Socr. By Jnno, Gorgias, I admire your answers, for yo i 
answer as briefl) as posbiblo. 

Gorg, X thliji, Socrates, fliat I do this well enough. 

9, Socr, You say well. Como •then, . nswer ino thus rcr 
specting rhetoric, of what is it the science r 

Gorg, Of words. 

Soar. What kind of words, Goigias? Arc they such as 
Inform the sick by what kind of diet they may iJecoinc Well ? 

Oorg^Q, ^ 

' Socr^ Ilhetoric, then, is not concerned with all kinds of 
words ? • 

Oorg^ Certainly not. 

Socr. Yet it makes men able to speak? 

Gorg, Yes. * , 

Socf. And does it not enable men to think on the same 
things on which it enables them to speak ? 

Gorg. Without doubt. 

Socr, Does not, then, the medicinal art, of which we just 
now spoke, make men able to think and rpeak about the sick ? 

Gorg, Necessarily so. • 

Socr, The medicinal art, then, as it appears, is conversaiit 
with words? * 

Gorg^ Yes. 
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Soc7\ And those that concern diseases ? 

Gor^, Just Bi>. I 

iSber, And is not the gymnastic art also conversant Mill 
words that relate to the good ahd bad habit of bojles ? 

Oorg. Certainly. ^ . 

10. S^cr, And i^is the? same with other arts, Gorgias: each 
of them is conversant with those wordj? that are cinpWJvd about 
that particular thhig of which each is the art. 

Gorff. It appears so. 

Socr. Why, then, do you not call other arts rhetorical, as 
being conversant with words, since }ou call that rho<oric which 
is employed about words. ^ 

Gro/y. Because, Socrates, almost tlic whole‘s science of others 
arts is conveisant ’witli manual operations and such-like ac- 
tions; in rhetoric, howcvoi, there is no sucli mauual operation, 
but all its activity and efliciepc'y is by means of words. For 
this reason, I consider that the art of ihctoric is conversant 
with words, herein speaking correctly, as I afRrm. 

Socr. Do I understand what kind of art you wish to call it? 
hut 1 shall soon coinpichend it mo/e clearly. However, answer 
me. We have arts, have we not? • 

Gor^. Yes. • 

11. Socr, Of .all the arts, some, I think, consist principally 
in orkmaiiship, and stand in need of but few words, and 
others of none at all, but their work may be accomplished in 
silence, as pa?ntiug, statuary, and many others. With such 
arts, you appear to me to s^y rhetoric has nothing to*do ? is it 
not so? 

Gor^f. You apprehend my meaning perfectly, Stferates, 

Socr, On the other hand, there are other arts which accom- 
plish all by means of words^ and retjuire no work at all, or 
very little, ^uch as theoretical*^ and practical aidthmetic. geo- 
metry, the game of dice, and many other arts ; some of which 
require almost as many words as actions, and most of them 
more, so that altogether their ^Iiole activity and efficiency is 
by means of words. You appear to me to say that rhetoric is 
among arts of this kind. 

l%*Oorf, You say truly. 

0 The expression &s fitos tlvtip qnaliSes the word weUra, ** almost tho 
^hole/' or ** the whale, so to speak." 

^ meant the theoxy, Ji&ytcrrtfct the practice of ariththetie. 
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Socr, However, I do not think you moan to call any one ot 
these n^if toric, al^ough in the exjiression ytu used you so 
said, that rhetoric has its efficiency by means of words ; nnd 
any who wkhed to catch at y^ur words might reply. Do you 
say theji, Gorgias, that arithmetic is rhetoric ? But I do not 
think that you call cither‘<uathmetic or geometry rhetpric. 

tiiink rightly^ Socrates, and Jipprehend ray mean- 
ing correctly. ‘ 

Socr, Come then, complete the answer to my question. 
Since rhetoric is one of those arts which make great use of 
wwds, and^ tliere are others of tlie same kind, endeavour to tell 
rae in reference to what rhetoric has its efficiency in words. 
,13. Just as if any one shojild fisk me reB])ecting any of the 
arts which I hut now raontioued : Socrates, what is the arith- 
metical art? I should say to him, as you did just now, That it 
is one of the arts that have tlicir efficiency in words. And if 
he should further ask ino. In reference to what? I should 
answer, In reference to the knowledge of even and odd, how 
many there may be of each. But if again he should ask 
me, What do you inean by tlic art of computation ? I shodh! 
answer, that thb? also is one* of those arts whose whole effici- 
ency Consists in words. And if ho 'should further ask me, In 
reference to what ? I should answer, as they do who draw up 
motions in the assemblies of the people, That in other respects 
computation is the same as arithmetic, for it has reference to 
the same object, that is to say, the even and the odd ; but it 
differe ir^this respect, that computation considers wliat rela- 
tion even and odd have to themsSves and to each other in 
regard to quantity. 1 4. And if any one should, ask me about 
astronomy, and after I had said that its whole efficiency con- 
sists In Words, should say, But ^ Socrates, to what do words 
eioriployed about astronomy refer ? I shoiiM answer, they 
are employed about the course of the stars, and of the sun and 
the moom how they are related to each other with respect to 
velocity. 

Gorff, And you would answer rightl/^ Socrates. 

Socr, Now then do you answer, Gorgias. For rhetoric w 
one of .those arts which accomplish and effect every thiwgby 
means of words : is it not so ? ^ 

Chrff, It is so.' 

Socr. Tell jue then in reference to what? \yhat is the par* 
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ticular thing about which these words are, which rhetoric 
uses ? 

Gwg. The greatest of all human concerns, Socrates, and 
the best. • 

Socr. But, Gorgias, what you is questionable, and by 
no mcaiig clear. For I think you "fnust have heard at ban- 
qucts men singing that song in which the singers fRumerate 
that the best thing is health, the second beauty, and the third, 
as the author of the song says, riches gained without fraud, 

Oorg, I have heard it ; but with what object do you xnen- 
Uon this ? • 

15. Boer. Because the artificers of those things which the 
author of the song has commended, namely, the physician, the* 
master of gymnastics, and the money-getter, will forthwith 
present themselves, and the physician will say : Socrates, Gox- 
gias deceives you. For his art is not employed about the 
greatest good to men, but mine is. If, then, I should ask him. 
Who are you that say this ? he would probably answer, I am 
a physician. What then do you say ? that the object of your 
art is the greatest good ? How qan it be otherwise, Socrates, 
he would probably say, since its object is health? and what 
greater good can men haVe than health? And if after him 
again the master of gymnastics should say, I too should won- 
der, Socrates, if Gorgias could shew you any greater good 
from his art than I can from mine, I should again say to him. 
And w^ho are you, Sir, and what is your employment ? A master 
of gymnastics, he would s^, and my employment i^ to make 
men beautiful and strong in their bodies. 16. After the mas- 
ter of gymnastics, the money-getter would say, a# I imame, 
despising all others, Consider, 1 beg, Socrates, whether were 
is any greater good than riches, either with Gorgias, or any 
cGe else? should thereupon say to him. What, then, are you 
the artificer of tliis good ? He would say, I am. Who are you 
then ? A money-getter. "SVhat then ? Do you consider ritmes 
to be the greatest good to mei^? I shall say. Assuredly, be 
will answer. However, Gorgias here contends that his art is 
the cause of greater good than yours. It is clear then that 
after this he would And what is this good? let Gorgias 
answer. Gomejkhen, Gorgias, suppose that you are asked by 
them and by me, and answer. What is this, which you say is 
the greatest good to men, and of which you ore the artlfloer ? 
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Gor^j. That which is in reality, Socrates, the grealest 
good, and is at ^le Same time the cause of liberty to meu, 
and of'rhoir being able to rule over others in their several 
cities, ^ « 

Socr, Wnat then do you say it is ? 

Gorg. I say it is the power of persuading by words judges 
in a cb^rt of justice, senators in the senate-house, and the 
hearers in a public assembly, and in every other convention of 
a political natiire. Moreover, by this power you will make the 
physician your slave, and the master of gymnastics your slave, 
and the money-getter will be found to have gained money, not 
for himself, but for another, for you who are able to speak, 
and persuade the multitude.^ 

At length you appear to me, Gorgias, to have shewn 
as nearly as possible what kind of art you consider rhetoric to 
b(3 ; and if I understand you rightly, you say that rhetoric is 
the artificer of persuasion, and that its whole employment and 
the sum of it terminates in this. Can you say that rhetoric 
has any further power th^m that of producing persuasion in the 
minds of the hearers ? 

Gorg. By uo^ means, Soefates ; but you appear to me to 
have defined it sufficiently. For th?.t is the sum of it. 

18. Boer, Listen then, Gorgias. Be assured that I, as 1 
persuade myself, if there is any one, who in conversing with 
another, wishes to know the very tiling about which the con- 
versation is, be assured, I say, that I am such a person ; and 1 
think that you are too. 

Gorg, What then, Socrates ? 

‘ Boor. I wUl now tell you. The persuasion which you speak 
of as resulting from rhetoric, what it is, and with what particu- 
lars it is conversant, be e^ssured I do not clearly understand, 
not but that I Lave a suspicion of whatl suppose you mean, 
and about what it is employed : yet I wOl not the less ask you 
what persuasion you mean results from rhetoric, and with what 
particulars it is conversant. Why then do I who have a sus- 
picion ask you, and not rather myself speak ? Not on your 
account, but on account of the discussion, that it ma^y proceed 
in s^uch a manner as to make the subject of the discussion 
m(«t clear to us. 19. For consider whether J seem to yod 
right in putdng the question to you : just as if I should abk 
you what kind of a painter is Z^euxis? if you Were to tell me 
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llmt he paints animalB, might I not justly enquire of yon, what 
kind of animals^iie paints? is it not so®? 

Gorg. Certainly. 

Boer, And would it not be for this reason, because there are 
also other painters Avho paint many other animals r 

(7or/7,,Yes. 

B:>cr, But if no one else but Zeuxis ipainted them, |^u would 
have answered pnoperly. 

Gorg, Assuredly. 

Boer, Come then, with respect to rhetoric, tell me, whether 
it appears to you that rhetoric alone produces persuasion, or do 
other arts produce it likewise? My meaning is this: Does 
he who teaches any thing persuadf what Ju; teaches, or not? , 

Oory, He docs certainly persuade, Socrates. 

Boer. Again, if we speak of the same arts of which we just 
now made mention, does not arithmetic teach us such things 
as relate to number ? and does not an arithmetician the same ? 

Oorg, Certainly. 

20. Socr, Does it not also persuade ? 

Gorg, Yes. 

Socr, Arithmetic, then, is an artificer of persuasion. 

Gorg> It appears so. •' 

Socr, If, then, any one should ask us, What persuasion it 
produces, and with respect to what? we should answer, That 
which teaches about the quantity of even ^lid odd. In liku 
manner we mfty shew, that all the other arts of which we spoke 
just now, produce persuasion, and what kind of persuj^sion, and 
with respect to what : is it^'not so ? 

Gorg* Yes. 

Socr, Rhetoric then, is not alone an artificer of persuasion. 

Oorg, You say truly. , ® 

‘ Sow*! ^nce then, it does not alone produce this effect; but 
other arts do the same, we may justly, as in the case of the 
painter, next enquire of the speaker; of what kind of persua* 
sion, and of persuasion on wh^ subject rhetoric is the art? 
Does it not appear to you that this question may fairly be 
asked ? 

* I have veatnied to read ^ oH for aed atov, for which my oply eptcuso 
is that the usual areadmg caivnot he rendered iatelligibly, aiid that, the 
alterafion 1 have v^twd to Import is an expnsssion very costmionl/ 
iMed by Soerates o^^idxmlar occasioDf. , 
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Gonj^ It does, g 

Soc)\ >^1 newer then, Gordias, since this appears to you to-be 
the case. ^ • 

21. Oorg.l speak then, Socrates, of that persuasion which 
is produced in courts of justice, and in othej public assemblies, 
ris I juslU^OW’ mentioned^ and with respect to matters that art* 
just and unjust. 

Socr. I suspected, Gorgias, that you meant that persuasion, 
and on such matters. But do not be surprised if I shortly ask 
you a question that may apj)ear to be evident, but which I shall 
notwithstaiuling repeat, for, as I before obsein ed, I ask it for tbi' 
sake of carrying on the disc^ission in an orderly manner, and 
not on your account, but that wo may not be in the habit of 
catching up each other s words on suvspiciori ; hut do you finish 
what you ha^e to say according to your own plan, just as yo\i 
please. 

Corfj. You appeal to me to act rightly, Socrates. 

iSocr. Come then, let us examiue this too. Do you admit 
tliat to learn is anj thing ? 

Gorg, I do admit it. 

Socr. Again } to believe ? • 

Gorg^^ I do. 

Soor, Whether, therefore, does it ai)i)ear to you, that to 
leaim and to believe, and learning and belief are the same, or 
different? * 

Gorg. Ijhink, Socrates, that they are different. 

22. Socr, You think rightly ; and you may know from this ; 
if anv one should ask you. Is there, Gorgias, a false and true 
belief? I think you would say there is. 

Oorg, I should. • 

Soer^ Well then, is there a false and true ’scienc e ? 

G6rg, Certainly not. 

Socr, It is clear, therefore, that they (belief and science) ai*e 
not the same. 

Gorg, You say truly. 

Socr, Yet both those who learn are persuaded, and these who 
believe. 

Gorg, Such is the case. 

^ Socr, Are you willing, therefore, that w^e lay down two kinds 
of persuasion, one that produces belief without lyio^ledge, but 
the other science ? 
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JSocr^ WhicTCi kind of persuasion, then,' does rhetoric pro* 
ducc in courts of justice aiU other public agsembKes, re* 
specting what is just and unjust? is it that from which belief 
springs without knowledge, or 'that from which knowledge 
arises ? . * 

Gf>r(/. It is c\idcnt, Socrates, lliat it is that from which 
belief springs. 

Socr. Rhetoric then, as it soems, Gorgias, is the artificer a 
persuasion 'which produces belief, and not of that w}iicli teaches 
respecting tlie just and unjust. 

Gorff. It is so. 

Son\ A rhctoiician, tberefore, do-^s not profess to teach couits 
of justice aij I othci public assemblies, things just 

and unjust, but only to produce belief. For surely he could 
not teach fo great a multitude in a short time things of such 
gieat importance. 

Gor^. Certainly not. 

23. Socr, Como then, let us see now what we ought to say 
of rhetoric. For I, indeed, am not yet able to understand what 
I should say. When an assembly is held in a city, for the 
choice of physicians, or shipwrights, or any other kind of arli - 
ficer, is it not the case that the ihctorician ^dIl refrain fi oiu 
giving his advice ? for it is evident that, in each election, the 
most skilfid 'artist ought to be chosen. Nor will he he cofi* 
stilted when the question is respecting the build ing of "Walls, 
or the construction of {lorts or docks, but architects only. 
Nor, again, W'hen a deliberation occui-s reepccG'ig the chv./ice 
of generals, or tlie marshalJing an army against enemies, or 
the occupation of posts, — J>ut on rsuch occasions those who 
are sSillfd in military affairs will give advice, and not Aeto- 
ricians, Wiat do you say, Gorgias, on such points? For 
since you say that you are a rhetorician, and are able to make 
others rhetoricians, it is proper to enquire of you what are 
the things about which your art is concerned. And consider 
that I am labouring for your benefit For, perhaps, some one? 
who is now within the house may wish to become your disciple ; 
for I perceive ^omc, nay several, who probably are ashamed to 
question you. 24* In being questioned, therefore, by me, con* 
^sider yourself to be questioned by them, What woi^d be Uip 
^nscquence toTus, Gorgias, if vre should put oiufselves under 
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your instructions? On what subjects shall we be able to gi\e 
advice teethe city il Whether about the juk oftly and the un- 
just; or on those subjects of which Socrates just now made 
mention ? Endeavour to answer them, 

Oorff* I will cndeavoui:, Socrates, to devclope clearly the 
whole I'ower of rhetoric? for you have •admirably* led the 
way. \%u doubtless knbw that these doclts and walls of the 
Athenians, and the structure of the ports, were made partly 
on the advice of Thcmistocles, and partly on that of Pericles, 
but nqt of artificers. 

Sber. This is told of Theraistoclos, Gorgias: and I myself 
lieard Pericles wlien lie gave us his advice respecting the 
middle walH. • 

Gorff. And when there is an election of any such persons as 
you inenlionod, Socrates, you see that the rhetoricians are the 
persons who give advice, and Avhoso opinion prevails in such 
(natters. 

25. Soc 9 \ It is because I wonder at- this, Gorgias, that I 
have been for some time asking you, what is Uie power of 
rhetoric. For when I consider ifc in this manner, it appears 
to me almost divisie in its magnitude. 

Gorp^ If you knew all, Socrates, that it comprehends under 
\f iolf almost all powers ! And I will give you a strong proof of 
this. For I have often, ere now, gone with my brother and 
other physicians to various sick persons, who ^^ould neither 
drink their medicine, nor sillier themselves to be cut or cau- 
terized by* the physician, and when tJie physician was unable 
to persuade them, I have done so by no other art than rhetoric. 
I say too, tbat*if a rhetorician and a physician should go to any 
city you please, and it were necessary to contend by argument 
in a general assembly, or kny other convention, which should 
be chosen, a rhetorician or a physician, the physician fvould be 
held in no account, but he tliat has the power of speakhig 
would be chosen, if be pleased. 26. And if he should con- 
tend with any other artist whatever, the rhetorician would 
persuade that he himself should be chosen in preference to 
any one else. For there is no subject on which a rhetorician 
will liot speak to the multitude more persuasively fhau any 
other artist whatever. Such, then, and so gretft is the power 

, < The wall which connected the soulkem cxtremftieB of the 
and the 3^ha]^c wall. , ^ ^ 
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of this art. It is right however, Socrates, lo use rhetoric L/a 
the same wayr) as any other exercise emi'loyed in contests : 
for it is not right to use other exercises against all men -ilike ; 
nor, because any one has learilir pugilism, and tb'i pancratium, 
and to fight with arras, so as to ^iperior both to friends and 
enemies^; is it thejrefore proper to^ striJce, or pierce, or slay 
one's friends. 27. Nor, by Jupiter, “if some one who, by hav- 
ing frequented the pala)stra, has made his body robust, and 
become a pugilist, should afterwards strike bis father or 
mother, or any other of liis relatives or fricads, would it on 
that account be proper to hate, and expel from cities, the 
training masters and those who teach how to tight arms. 
For they instructed their pupils in these exercises, in order 
that they might make a proj)er use of them against enemies, 
and' those that do wrong, for self-defence, ajul not for attack ; 
but they contrariwise, use their strength and skill improperly . 
The teachers, therefore, are not wicked, nor is their art either 
to be blamed, or for this reason wicked, but they, I think, who 
do not use it properly. 28. The same may be said of rhetoric. 
For a rhetorician is able to speak against all men, and on every 
subject ; so that he can best persuade the muiftitude, in a word, 
on whatever subject he pleases: but he ought not any the 
more on this account to detract from the reputation of phy- 
sicians, because he is able to do it, nor of other artificers ; but 
he should use rhetoric justly, as well as other exercises. In 
my opinion, however, if any one having become a rhetorician 
abuses this poAver and arj, it is not proper to liate the teacher 
and expel him from cities, for he imparted the knowledge of it 
for just purposes, but the other makes a contrary^use of it. It 
is just, therefore, to hate, banish, and slay him Avho does not 
a right use of it, but not the tCacher. 

29. I think, Gorgias, that you as well as I, have been 
present at many discussions, and that you have obsexved this 
m them, that it is not easy for men, on whatever subject they 
undertake to converse, having ^propounded their ideas to each 
other, both learning themselves and teaching one anoth^, then 
to put an end to the conference ; but if they have a contro- 
versy about any thing, and one says that the other does not 
speak correctljaor clearly, they are indignant, and each thinks 
that the other is iqxeaking out of envy, from a love of Oonten- 
tion» and not seeking what proposed in the discussion: 
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aL(l some, at length depart in a most disgraceful manner, 
having** reviled ^ch other, and Spoken a^d heard such 
thing *5 t]?al even the bystanders arc Vexed at thomselves for 
having; f'.f'j'jjjpd to listen to suclt men. 00, But why do I say 
this? Because you now appear to me to say what docs not 
follow from, or accord witff, what you first said respecting 
rhetoric.^ I am afraid, therefore, to proceed with ruy refuta- 
tion, lest you should suppose tliat I do not speak with zeal for 
the subject, that it may be made clear, b\it out of oppositior 
to you. If, then, you arc of that class of men t6 Avhich I be- 
long, I should gladly question you : but if not, 1 would forbear 
to do so, Jfut to what class of men do I belong? To those who 
arc w'illingly refuted, if tliey^ay any thing that is not true, and 
who willingly refute if any one says any thing that is not true; 
and who are not loss pleased to be refuted than to refute. For 
I consider the former to be the gi cater good, inasmuch as it is 
u greater good one’s-self to be delivered from the greatest evil 
than to dclner another. For I think no evil so great to man 
as false opinion on the subjects we are now discussing. If, 
then, you say that you arc such a man, let us continue ouv 
discussion; l 31J but if you think we ought to desist, let m 
give it up, and put an orul to the artfument, 

Oorfj. But indeed. Socrates, I profess myself to be such a 
man as you describe. Perhaps, howc\er, it is right to attend 
to the wishes of the company who arc jrresent. For, some time 
since, before you came, I explained many tilings <0 the present 
conipanj^: and now, perhaps, we shall protract it too far if we con- 
tinue the discussion. We must, thAeforc, respect their wishes 
lest we detain any of them, who have something else to do. 

Ch(ffr, You yourselves, Gorgias and Socrates, hear the noise 
these men make, from their anrjiety to hear, if you say an} 
thing. For my part, may 1 never have Vo much l^ismess, as 
to be obliged to leave such a discussion and so conducted, from 
having any thing else more important to do. 

32. Cal, By the gods, Chairephon, and I too, tliougli I have 
been present at many conferences, know not whether I have 
ever been so delighted as now; so that you will gratify ran 
much, should you even be willing to continue the discussion 
throughout the whole day. 

Ficiaus, I tliink, correctly translates tandem, 

* I#iterally “ being reviled.** 
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Soer* There is no obstacle on my side, Callicles, if only 
Gorc^as is willing. 

Gorg. After this, Socrates, it would be snameful in^e not to 
he willing, especially as I inys^f announced that any one might 
ask what he pleased. But, if it is agreeable to^the company, 
continue the discussion, and ask any question you please. 

Socr.* Hear then, Gorgias, what J wonder at in what you 
said. For, p^i'haps, you spoke correctly, and I did not rightly 
apprehend you. You say that you can make any one a rheto- 
rician, who is willing to be instructed by you ? 

Gorg, Yea. 

Socr, So that he can apeak persuasivelj^ on ally subject to 
the multitude, not teaching, but ^^ersuading? 

Gorg. Exactly so. 

Socr, You said too, that a rhetorician is able to speak mere 
persuasively than a pliysician, on the subject of health, 

Gorg. I did say so, at least to a multitude. 

Boer, Does not, then, this expression “ to a multitude’* mean 
to the ignorant? for, surely, among the well-informed he will 
not be better able to persuade than the physician. 

Gorg, You say truly. 

33. Socr, If then he ^lall be better able persuade than 
the physician, he is better able to persuade than one who 
j)Ossesses knowledge ? 

Gorg, Certainly. 

Soar, Although he is not a physician ? is it not ? 

Gorg, Yes. 

Soor, But he who is r ot a physician must, sur^% be un- 
skilled in tliose tilings in which a physician is sfejlled. 

Gorg, Clearly so. 

Socr. He, therefore, who is ignorant will be more capable 
than one who possesses knoMedge of persuading the ignorant, 
since a rlietorician is better able to persuade than a physician/ 
Is this the result, or something else ? 

Gory, That is the result in tins instance. 

Socr, The case tiierefore is fire same as concerns a rhetori- 
cian and rhetoric with respect to all other arts : I mean, there 
is nq need for it to know the subjects themselves, how th^ are 
circumstanced, but’*only to discover some means of persuasion, 
so as to apperf to the ignorant to know mqre than those who 
possess knowledge., 
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(7b/y. Is it not a great advantage, Socrates, without having 
other arts, but this one only, to be in no respect infericr to 
artifice r*4? ^ • 

34. oocA Whether from thi| being the case, a rbetoriciau 

is inforio^*, oi%iiot inferior to others, we will presently consider, 
if our argument requires dt# But first let us consider this: 
Whether a rhetorician is in the same condition with feferenco 
to the jifst and tlie unjust, tlie base and the honourable, the 
good and the evil, as he is with reference to health, and other 
things with which other arts arc concerned ; I mean, that he 
does not know theni, what is good, or what is evil, what is 
honourable ^r Avhat is base, wdiat is just, or what is unjust, 
but is able to devise some moans of persuasion respecting them, 
m that, though he is igrionftd, he appears to tlie ignorant to 
know more than one who possesses knowlcrlgc ; or is it neces- 
sary tluit he should know and is it requisite that he who 

is about to learn rhetoric shuiiM have acquired these things 
before he comes to you ; if not, will you, who are a teacher 
of rhetoric, teacli him who comes to you none of these things 
(for it is not your province), but make him appear to the 
multitude to kno\v these things, though he docs not know 
them, and to se(hn to be a good man when he is not so ? or 
shajl you be unable to teach him Vlietoric at all, unless he 
knows beforehand the truth respecting these things? What 
IS the case in this respect, Gorgias? And, by Jupiter, as you 
just now promised, unfold the whole power of rli(jtoric. 

35. Oorff. I think, Socrates, that any one, if he did not know, 
would ieiPiii these things from me. ^ 

Socr, Stay ; for you say well. If then you make any one 
♦ ix rhetorician,* it is necessary that he shoubl know what is just 
and unjust, either before, or afterwards from your instructions. 

Gorg. Certainly. * • • 

Socr. What then? Is he who has Harnt carpentering, a 
carpenter, or not ? 

Gorff. He is. 

Socr, And is not he who has Icai-nt music, a musician? 

Q$rg, Yes. 

Socr. And lie who has learnt medicine, a physician ? ^And 
so, in the same way, with regard to other things, is not be 
who has learnt any particular aijt such a pereoif as each science 
resjjlectively makes its proficient ? 
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Gorg, Certjunly. 

Socr, By the same reason, then, does not follow, that l\e 
who has learnf just things is just? 

Gorg^ Assuredly. 

Socr, And he who is just surely performs jusl^ actions. 

Gorg, Yes. « ; 

Socr' Is it not', therefore, neccs^sary^ that the just man 
should wish to do just actions ? 

Gorg, It apj)cars so. 

Socr, The just man, therefore, will never wish to act un- 
justly. 

Gorg, Necessarily. 

Socr. And it follows from tlie^ argument that the rhetori- 
cian should be just ? 

Gorg. Yes. 

Socr, A rhetorician, therefore, \Yill never wish to act un- 
justly ? 

Gorg, It appears not. 

36. Socr, Do you remember that you said a little before 
that we ought not to accuse the trainers of youth, nor expel 
them from cities, if a pugilist docs not make \ good use of the 
pugilistic art, and acts unjustly? And so, likewise, if a rhe- 
torician make an unjust use of rhctdric, that we should not 
accuse the teacher, nor expel him from the city, but the per- 
son who acts unjustly, and does not make a proper use of rhe- 
toric ? Wertf these things said, or not ? 

Gorg, 'JJliey were said. ,, 

Socr. But now this ver^ same rhetorician appears incapable 
of ever acting unjustly. Is it not so ? ^ 

Gorg, It appears so. 

Socr. And it Avas said, Gprgias, tit the commencement of 
our discussion, that rhetoric is conversant with words, not 
those respecting the even and the odd, but those respecting 
the just and the unjust. Was it not so ? 

37. Gorg. It was. ^ 

Socr, When, therefore, you spoke thus, 1 supposed that rho- 

^ Oh\t.wv iLvdyfcvi [tIW /hyroptjcbv Sitcatoy fJmi] rhv ^owA-ftr- 

9at Biicaia frpdrrtty. J concur with Ast and otliers in thinking that the 
wurds inserted inabrackets have been interpolated, and have tlierefore 
omitted them in the translation. Ilteir insertion would break tlie chiuu 
of the argument 
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t 'jric could never be an unjust thing, since it always discourses 
cuncfiinii^ justice. f But when you said dliortly afterwards that 
a rhetorician might use rhetoric unjustly, then, wondering, 
and tliiuldng tf'hat the two statdments did not aOcord, I made 
that remark, that if you shoijld think it a gain to be confuted, 
as I dp^ it w^as worth while to continue th^. discussior.. but if 
not, to gh'e it up. Afterwards, however, when we were in- 
vestigating the matter, you see yourself that it is again allowed 
to be impossible for a rhetorician to make an unjust use of 
rhetoric, and to be willing to act unjustly. How the case 
really standsN by the dog, Gorgiaa, requires no little discussion 
to examine it thoroughly, 

* 38, Poh What then, Socrates ? Have you really such an 
opinion of rhetoric as you now say ? or do you not think 
that Gorgias was ashamed not to acknowledge that the rheto- 
rician knows what is just, beautiful, and good, and that, if any 
one should come to him ignorant of these things, he himself 
would teach them ? Then perhaps from this admission some 
inconsistency in his arguments followed ; the very thing which 
you love, yourself leading the «.vty to such questions. For who 
do you tliink will deny that he knows what is just, and can 
teach it to others } To lead the discussion to such matters is a 
piece of great rusticity. 

Soci\ Most excellent Polus! we get ourselves friends and 
sons, for this express purpose, that when we, lljrough being 
advanced in years, fall into error, you that are younger, being 
with us, ffiay correct our life both in deeds and words. If, 
then, Gorgia^ and I have faU^n into any error in our argu- 
ments, do you who are present correct us ; you ought to do 
so. And i wish that if^any of the things that have been 
granted appear to you to have bfeen improperly granted, you 
would retract whatever you please, only I beg you b’feware of 
one thing. 

Pol, What is that ? 

39- Boer, That you would festrain that prolixity of speech 
which at first you attempted to employ. 

Pol. What ? shall I not be allowed to speak as much p 1 
please ? 

Soar, You would indeed be very badly treated, my excel- 
lent friend, if, having come to Athens, where of all Greece there 
is the greatest liberty of speech, you alone should here be de^ 
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prived of thm liberty. But this against it : if you speak ii: 
a prolix maniipr, and will not answer a qjiestion pijt to you, 
sljould not I be badly treated, if I am not allowed to* go away 
and not listen to you ? But if you feel any intejpst in the dis- 
cussion that has taken place^ and wish to correct it^ as 1 just 
now sa^d, retract whatever you •please, and questioning and 
being questioned ih turn, as Gorgias»and I did, confine and be 
confuted. For you profess, surely, to know the same things as 
Gorgias ; is it not so } 

PoL I do. 

Socr. Will not you, then, also bid any one agk you what 
question be pleases, as knowing how to answer him . 

PoL Assurediy, t 

Socr, Then do whichever of tlicse you please, ask or answer. 

40. PoL I will do so ; and do you answer me, Socrates. 
Since Gorgias appears to you to be in doubt respecting rheto- 
ric, what do you say it is ? 

Socr, Do you ask me what kind of art I say it is ? 

PoL I do. - ' 

Socr, To tell you the truth#Pplus, it docs not appear to me 
to be an art at all. ' • ' 

PoL What, then, does*rhetoric appear to you to be ? 

Socr. A thing which you say produced art, in the treatise 
which I latfely read. 

PoL Whal do you say thit is ? 

Socr. A cMain skill. 

PoL Does rhetoric, th^n, appear to you to be skill*? 

Socr. ’fo me it does, unless you say otherwise. 

PoL Of what is it the skill ? * * 

Socr. Of procuring a certain gratification and pleasure* 

PqL^ Does not rhetoric, then, appear to you to be a 
ful thing! since it is able to gratify mankind ? 

Socr. What, Polus ? Have you already heard from me what 
I say it is, that you afterwards ask me, if it does not appear to 
me to be beautiful ? * 

Pol Did I not hear you say that it is a certain skill ? 

Socr, Since, then, you prize giving pleasure, are you willing 
to rfve mo a little pleasure ? 

Pol. I am. • 

41. Boer. Ask mOi then, what kind of art cqofcory itj^ars 

tp me to bo. i ^ ; « ' " ' 
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PoL I do ask you ; what kindtif an art is cuokcry ? 

Boer. None at Polus, 

PoL "f^hat is it : say. 

Boer, f sav, then, it is a certiuu skill. 

Pol, Of What ? say. 

Boer. I say, of procurinjj gratification and pleasure,^ Polus. 

PoL cookery and rhetoric the same tilings ? 

Socr. By no means, but a part of the same study. 

PoL Of what study are you speaking ? 

Socr. I fear it wovdd be too rude to speak the truth, for I 
hesitate to speak on account of Gorgias, lest he should think 
that I ridicule his profession. But I know not whether this is 
tjie rhetoric which Gorgias ^Judies ; for it was not at all clear 
from our late discussion what his opinion is. But what I call 
rhetoric is a part of a certain thing which does not nink among 
things beautiful. 

Gorg. Of what thing, Socrates ? say, without fear of offend- 
ing me. 

Socr. It appears to me, then, Gorgias, to be a certain study, 
that does not belong tn art, but to a soul that is sagacious 
and manly, and naturally powerful in its intercourse with men. 
The sum of it 1 call flattery. 42. Of this study there appears 
vO me to be many other divisions, and one of them is that of 
cookery j wliich, indeed, appears to be an art, but, as I main* 
tain, is not an art, but skill and practice. I also call rhetoric 
a division of this, and personal decoration, and sophistry, these 
four diykions relating to four particulars. If, therefore, Polus 
wishes to enquire, let him enquire,® for he has not yet beard 
what divisioif of flattery I a.ssert rhetoric to be : but hc did not 
observe that I had not yet finished my answer, nevertheless he 
asks me, if I do not think tliat it^is beautiful. But I shall not 
answer him, whether I think rhetoric is \)eauliful ov ti'ase, till 
I have first answered what it is. I"or that would not be riglit, 
Polus, If then you wish to enquire, ask me what division of 
flattery I assert rhetoric to 

PoL I ask, then, and do you answer, what division it is. 

Socr, Will you understand me when I answer ? For rhetoric, 
in my opinion, is a semMance of a division of the political art. 

PoL What then ? Do you say that it is bea^itiful, or base ? 

Sger, Base, I say ; for I call evil things base ; since I must 
answer you^ as now knowing what 1 mean. ^ 
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43. (ror^. By Jupiter, Socrates, but I do not myself under, 

itaiid -what yoij. mean. # ^ 

,5ocr. Very likely, Gorgias : for 1 have not yet spoken 
clearly. But Polus here is ycKing and hasty. ^ 

Oorp. But leave him alone ; and tell me in what way you 
say that rhetoric is a semblance ‘of a division of the political 
art, ‘ ^ 

Socr. I will endeavour to tell you what rhetoric appears to 
me to be. And if it is not such as I describe it, Polus here 
will confute me. Do you not call body something, and soul 
something ? 

Gorp, How not ? 

Socr. Do you not, then, think •Jiat there is a certain good 
habit of each of these ? 

Gprp. I do. 

Socr. AVliat then ? an apparent good habit, which is not 
really so ? for instance, to explain my meaning, many appear 
to have a good constitution of body, whom no one but a phy- 
sician, and a teacher in gymnastics, could easily perceive not 
to have a good constitution. r 

Gorp, You say truly. 

Socr. I say that there is something of this kind both in the 
body and in the soul, which causes the body and the sOul to 
appear to be in a good condition, when they are any thing 
but so. 

44. Gorp. "Such is the case. 

Socr. Come now, if I qin, I will explain to you nuffer clearly 
what I mean. As there are two subject matters, I say there 
are two arts : and that which relates to the soul I call politi- 
cal, but that which relates to the body I am not able to de- 
scribe to you olF-hand by one name ;* but of the culture of the 
body, which is one, I say there are two divisions, one gymnas- 
tics, the other medicine. But in the political art I lay down 
legislation^ as corresponding to gymnastics, and the judicial 
to medicine. Now these respectively communicate with each 
other, as being concerned about the same subject, medicine 
with gymna^tics^ and the judicial art with legislation ; yet they 
m some respect did!er from each other^ lliese then beii^ four, 
and always taWng the best possible care^ the former of the 
body, and the latter; of the soul, flattery perceiving this, I 
do not say knowing, hut sagaciously guessing ity and having 
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divided iitself fourfold, and having stealthily put on the ^arb of 
each of these divisions, feigns itself to be that which it has put 
on ; aiid^it is not in the least concerned for whut is best ; but 
by means ol t^at which is most ;^lea8ant, captivates and seduces 
ignorance, so as to appear t(j^ be of great value. 45. Cookery, 
therefore, puts on the garb of medicine, atjd pretends that it 
knows the aliment best fdr the body. So that if a cook and a 
physician had to contend before boys, or before men as foolish 
^ boys, which of the two was acquainted with good and bad 
aliments, the physician or the cook, the physician would die of 
hunger. This, then, I call flattery ; and 1 say that a thing of 
this kind i.s base, Polus, (for I say this to you,) because it looks ' 

wliat is agreeable without regard to what is l)e8t; ; and I 
affirm that it is not an art, but skill, because it has no know- 
ledge of the things which it employs, what they severally are 
in their nature, so that it is unable to tell the use of each. But 
1 do not call that an art which is a thing without reason. If 
you are doubtful about these things, 1 am willing to give you 
a reason for them. The flattery, then, pertaining to cookery, 
as I have said, is concealed under medicine ; and in the same 
manner, under gymnastics, personal decoration, which is mis- 
chievous, deceitful, ignoble, and ilUfiered, deceiving by means 
of gestures and colours, by smoothness and outward appear- 
ance ; so as to make men put on an adventitious beauty, and 
neglect that which is their own, and is acquired by gymnas- 
tics, 46. That I may not, then, be prolix, 1 wish to tell you, 
after the'^manner of geometricians, ^for perhaps you can now 
follow me,) that what personal decoration is to gymnastics, that 
is cookery to medicine : or rather thus, that what personal 
decoration is to gymnastics, that is sophistry to legislation, 
and that what cookery is to medibine, that* is rhetorjc 'to jus- 
tice. As I have said, they are thus different in their nature : 
hut as they are prqximate to each other ^ sophists and rhetori- 
cians are confounded with legislators and judges y and are em- 
ployed about the same things', and know not what to make 
of thetnselvesi nor other men of them. For, if the soul did 
not preside over the body, but the body over itself, and cook- 
ery and medicine were not examined into and ffistinguished by 

“ Bekker omits the words <rii^ivT«d koI and Ast suggests SiswiT;* 

red for coipiiTralt in dther of which cases the addition of the words In 
iudics would be unnecessary; . ® 
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the soul, but the body itself decided, cstiiimting^ things by itc 
own gratificatibns, that tenet of Anaxagoras would prevail ex- 
tensively, friend Polus, (for yo^t!* surely arc acquainted with it,) 
that is, all things would be confounded togetherf things medi- 
cinal, and healthy, and pertaining to cookery, being undistin- 
guished* from each other. 47. Yovi have heard, therefore, 
what 1 consider rhetoric to be, coircsponding to cookery in 
the soul, as that in the body. Perhaps, however, I have acted 
absurdly, in that, though I do not ^low you to make a long 
speech, I myself have extended mine to a great length. But 
I deserve to be pardoned ; for when I spoke brilifly you did 
not understand me, nor were you able to make use of the an- 
swer that I gave you, but required an exj^lanation. If, there’’*- 
fore, when you answer, 1 in my turn shall not know what to 
make of it, do you also prolong your discourse : but, if I do 
know, suiFer me to do so ; for that is fair. And now, if you 
can make any use of this answer, do so. 

PoL What do you say, then? Does rhetoric •appear to you 
to be flattery ? 

Socr. I said, indeed, that it wks a division flattery. But 
do not you remember, Prius, though so young ? What will 
vou do by and by ? 

PoL Does it seem to you, then, that good rhetoricians ai*e 
to be esteemed os vile flatterers in cities ? 

Socr, Do you ask this as a question, or are you beginning 
an argument ? , 

PoL I ask a question. ** 

4S, Socr, They appear to me to be of no estiriLatioii at aU. 
PoL How to be of no estimation? Have they not the 
greatest power in cities ? ^ « 

Socr. Kot, if you mean that to have power is a good to 
him who possesses it. 

PoL But I do say so. * 

fiber. In that case, rhetoricians appear to me to pbssese the 
least power of all men in cities. 

Pai, But what? do they not, like tyrants^ fiJaywbofla^or 
they^ please> and deprive of their prop^y, and baniah from 
cities whomevet they think fit ? . - 

fiber. By the dog, Polus, I am doubtful with reject ^ eacli 
of the things ypu whether you assert these your- 

self, and declare your own opinion, or ask me* : 
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Pol. I nsk you. 

Socr, Crt it "so, my friend. Then you ask m% t\v '0 questign-u 
at once. 

PoL How %wo ? 

Socr. Did you not just*now say, that rhetoricians, ^like ty- 
rants, slay whomever they please, and dejfrive them of their 
propertyt^ and banish from cities whomever they think fit ? 

Pol. I did. 

49. Socr. I say, then, that these are two questions, and I 
will give you an answer to botli. For J affirm, Pol us, that 
rhetoricians *and tyrants have very little power in cities, as I 
just now said f for they do scarcely any thing that they vdsh, 
though they do what to them appears to be best. 

Poi, Is not this, then, to po^^sc'^s great power ? 

Socr. It is not, at least as PoJus says. 

PoL I say not ? On the contrary, 1 say it is. 

Socr. By Jupiter, not you. For you said that to have great 
power is a good to him who possesses it. 

Pol. And I repeat it. 

Socr* Do you^think, then,*it is a good for any one to d^ 
what appears to him to be best, when he i'- void of understanu- 
juff ? Ajid do you call this to possess great power ? 

10. Pol Not 1. 

Socr. Prove, therefore, that rhetoricians arc possessed of 
understanding, and that rhetoric is an art, and not flattery, if 
you meap to confute me. But, if you will leave me uncon- 
futed, rhetoricians and tyrants, who tlo in cities whatever they 
please, will derive no good from thence. Power is, as you say, 
good ; but to do, without understanding, whatever one pleases, 
you yourself admit is an evil. Is.it not so ? 

Pol 1 da., ^ « 

Socr. How then can rhetoricians or tyrants have great pouer 
in cides, unless Socrates is persuaded by Polus to admit that 
they do what they wish ? , 

Pol. What a strange man ! 

Socr. I deny that they do what they wish : but confute mo. 

Pol. Did you not just now admit that they do y hat appearc 
to them to be best? 

Soar. And I now admit it 

Pol They do* therefore, what they wish* 

Socr. I deny it 
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Pol. But they da what appears best to them ? 

Socr. I grairt it. ^ 

^Pol. You speak absurdly* asd monstrously, Socrates. 

Soc9\ Do not accuse me, most excellent PolCs, that I may 
address you in your own styles h'lt, if you liave any othoi 
questiofi to ask m#i, shew that I an\ deceived; if not, do you 
answer me. 

Pol. I am willing to answer, in order that I may know what 
you mean. 

Socr. Whether, then, do men appear to you to wish th€^ 
thing that they do from time to lime, or that foi'*lhe sake of 
which they do the thing that they do ? As for instance, do those 
w'ho drink medicine from })hysici:fns appear to you to wish the 
thing that they do, viz., to drink the medicine, and suffer pain, 
or do they wish to be well, for the sake of which they drink 
the medicine ? 

PoL It is clear they wish to be well, for the sake of which 
they drink the medicine. 

Socr. In like manner those who sail on the sea, and those 
who carry qii any other commercial business, do not wish the 
thing that they do from time to lime : for wBo wishes to sail 
and to encounter danger,' and to be harassed with business ; 
but the object for which they sail is to acquire riclies; lor 
they sail for the sake of riches. 

" Pol. Certamly. 

Socr. Is it” not so then in all cases? whosoever does any 
thing for the sake of som^ thing else, does not wish the thing 
that he does, but that for the sake of which he do^s it. ' 

Pol. Yes. 

52. Sewr. Is there any thing in t^e world, then, that is not 
either good or evil, or betweeii these, neither good nor etil? < 

Pol. it ‘must needs be so, Socrates. ^ 

Socr. Do you not admit then, that wisdom, &nd health, ^nd 
riches, and other things of the same kind, are good, but their 
contraries evil ? , 

Pol. I do. ’ 

Socr- By thp things that are neither good nor evil dq you 
not mean Bucb'asL.sonQtetimes partake of good, sometimes of 
evil, and son^etiflms of* neither, as to sit, to walk, to and 
to sail, and again, stones, wood, and other things of the same 
kind ? Are not these the things that you mean ? Or do you 
call certain other things neither good nor evU ? 
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Pol, No, “but tlio8c, 

, AMieiher,ttherefore, do men, when tlio^do these niter- 
niediatt things do them for the sake of the guotl, or the g4^o(i 
ior tlij ' ' 1 e gf tlie intermediate 

PoL The intermediate, snicly, for tlie sake of the good. 

Soor, Ihirsning the cro«»df therefore, we both \valki%hcn v,e 
walk, thinking it hetter/and, on the eoutiaiy, wo stand wIk'ii 
we stand, lor the sake of the siuno thing, \iz., the good. I‘j 
it not so ? 

Poh Yes. 

53. ^o(i\ Do we not, thciefore, if we slay any one, slay, 
or banish, or depii^e him ol hi'N possessions, thinking that it 
ifc better for iis to do so tha^ not ^ 

Poh Certainly. 

Boer, They, theiefoie, who do those things do tium all for 
the sake of good. 

Pol, I allow it. 

Boer. Aio we not agviM d, then, that w^e do not wdsh those 
things which wo do for the sake of something else, but that 
lor the sake of wh)( b we do them? 

Pol By all irw'iins. * 

Boer, Wc do not, then, wish dngily to day, or banish from 
ulie«, or depiivc an) oik' of lus posso'-sions ; but if these things 
are useful we wisli to do them, hut if they are hurtful wc do 
not wish to do them. For wc wish, as you admit, things that 
arc good, but we do not wish .such as aie nelllieisgood nor evil, 
nor sueli a«»aie c\il. Is it not so? Do I seem to you, Polus, 
U) speak the truth, or not? Wliy dS )ou not aiibwcr^ 

Pol, You«speak the truth. 

Boer, Sim e then wx are agreed on these things, if any one 
slays, banishes from a oity, or deprives anotlier of his posses 
tiions, whether he is a tyiant or a rhelOrician, thijikhig that 
it is b(‘tter for him so to do, though it is leally worse, lie 
surely does what seems fit to him : is it not so ? 

Pol, Yes. 

Boer. Does he, then, do wfiat he wishes, if these things are 
really evd ? Why do you not answer? 

Pol, He does not appear to me to do what he wishes. • 

51. Boer, Is it possible, then, that such |l man can have 
great power in the supposed city, if, according lo your admia- 
aion, to have great power is a good ? 

M 
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f'oL It ig not possible. 

Soar, I spoke truly, then, when I said thsii; it is possible for 
a nvin Jto do what he pleases in a city, and yet not haiVe great 
power, nor do what he wishes. 

Poh As if, Socrates, j'^ou yourself would not like to be 
allowed to do what you please int.a city, rather than noty 
and would not be envious when you »fiaw any one eitI;veT slay- 
ing whom he pleased, or taking away his possessions, or putting 
him in bonds. 

Socr, Do you moan justly or unjustly? 

Pol, Whichever he should do, is lie not in either case to 
be envied ? 

Boer, Good words, I pray you, Pohis. 

Pol, But Avliy ? 

Boer, Because it is not right, either to cuvy those that are 
not to be envied, or tlie wretched ; but to pity them. 

Pol, What say you ? Does such appear to you to be the 
case with the men of whom I am speaking ? 

55. Boer, How can it be otherwise i 

Pol, Does he, then, who slays who^m he pleases, slaying 
him justly, appear to you to be wretched, ^ and an object 
of pity ? « 

Boer, Not at all ; nor indeed is he to be envied. 

Pol, Did you not say just now that he was wretched ? 

Boer, I said, riiy friend, that he is wretched who slays an- 
other unjustljs and more than that, to be pitied ; but that he 
who slays another justly is not to be envied. > ^ 

Pol. He surely who dfes unjustly is to be pitied, and is 
wretched, c 

Boer, Less so, Polus, than he who slays him ; and less than 
he who dies justly ? « 

Pol, *H«)W so, Socrates ? ' 

Boer, Thus ; because to act unjustly is the greatest of evils. 
Pol But is this really the greatest of evils? Is it not a 
greater evil to suffer unjustly? ^ 

Boer, By no means. 

Pol, Had you, then, rather suffer unjustly than act uu- 
jiis%? ' / . ' 

Boer, I shou)^ wish neither of these : but if 1 must neces- 
sarily either act unjustly or suffer unjustly, I should eboose 
rather to suffer unjustly than to act unjustly, , \ 
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Pol. Woultl you not, then, consent to be a tj'rant? 

*I would not, it* by being a tyrant you mean the same 
that 1 do • 

Pol. I njcJn by it wliat I just n^w said, to have the power 
to do in a city whatever olxc? pleases; to slay and banish, and 
do every thing according* to one's own pleasure. 

56. Socr, My excellent friend, attend to what I say, and 
confute me if you can. If, when the forum is full, I should 
take a dagger under my arm, and say to you, Polus^a certain 
wonderful gower and tyranny has just now fallen to my lot : 
for, if it secina fit to me that any one of these men whom 
;jou see ought immediately^ to die, he shall die ; and if it 
seems fit to me that any one of them ought to have his head 
broken, he shall immediately have it broken ; or if that his 
garment slioiild bo torn to piece's, it shall be torn to pieces : so 
great is tlie power 1 pos^scss in the city. And if, on your die- 
l)elie\iug me, I should bhew you the dagger, perhaps, on see- 
ing it, you would say : Acciuding to this, Socrates, all men 
may have great power, since any house that you please might 
be burnt in thi% way, and even the doclc-yards of tlie Athc-* 
idnns, and the triremes, and all the flipping, as well public as 
private. But burely this is not to possevss great power, to do 
whatever one pleases: do }()U thhik so? 

Pol. Certainly not in tlu<5 way. 

Socr. Can you tell me, then, Avhy^ you blame a*power of this 
kind ? ^ 

Pol. I can. 

Socr. Why ilicii } tell me. 

PoL Because it must needs be that one who acts thus should 
be punished. • 

Socr. But is not the being punished an* evil } 

Pol, Certainly. 

57. Socr. l^aerefore, my excellent friend, to have great 
power appears to you to be. when advantage attends one’s 
doing what one pleases, and then it is a good ; and this, as it 
seems, is to have great power ; but if not, it is an ev il, and to 
have little power. Let us consider this too. Are we> not 
agreed that it is sometimes better to do the (Ju'ngs which wo 
just now spoke of, to slay, to banish men, and deprive Uiem o| 
their property; and somelimes not ? 

Pol. Certainly. 
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Snrr. This, thcn» as it seems, is agreed on bt th by you and me? 

lU, Yes. 

Socr, When, then, do you saj it is better to do these things ? 
Toll me ^diat limit, you establish? ^ 

Pol. Do you, Socrates, answer tiiis question. 

Socr. I say, then, Pol us, since it is inore agreeable to you to 
hear it from me, when any one docs these things justly, it is 
bettor, but when unjustly, it is worse. 

Pol. Forsooth, it is difficult to confute you. Socrates! but 
could not even a child con\incc you that you do not speak the 
truth ? 

Socj\ I should he very much obliy,ed to the child, and equally 
ao to yon, if you can confute me, and free me fiom iny extra- 
vagances. But he not AYcaiy in obliging a man who is your 
friend, luit confute me. 

58. Pol. However, Socrates, there is no need to confute you 
by ancient examples. For things that have recently happened 
are sufficient to confute you, and to prove that many men who 
have acted unjustly arc happy. 

Socr. What ai e these 

Pol. Do 3 'ou not sec*, for instance, this Archelaus, son of 
Perdiocas, rulnr of 'Macedonia? 

Socr. If not, at all events I hear of him. 

Pol. Does hr api)ciir to you to be happy or miserable ? 

Socr. I do hot know, Polus : for I have never yet bad any 
intercourse with him. ^ 

Pol. Wliat then ? if yofi had intercourse with him, should 
you know ? And do you nut know otherwise, from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, tliat he is ha]7j)y? 

Socr. By Jupiter, certainly^ not. • 

Pol. Itiis evident then, Socrates, you will say, that you da 
not even know whether the great king is happy r 

Socr. And I should say the trulh. For I do*not luiow wlzat 
Ills state is with regard lo enlightenment and justice. 

Pol. What? Does nil happiiiess consist in this? 

Socr, In niy opinion, Polus. For I say that an honest and 
good*man or woman is happy, but an unjust and wicked one 
is miserable, ^ 

PoL This Archelaus, then, is miserable, according to 
actrount? . ^ 

Socr. At lenst* my friend, if he is unjust- = 



59. Pot. But how can ho be otherwise than unjust, who liad 
no rig’hj; to the cApire which he now possesses, as he was born 
of a woman w'lio was the slave of Aicetas, brother of Perditcas, 
and according to justice was ^he slave of Alcetas, and, if ho 
had wished to do what is just, w'ould have served Alcetas as a 
slave, and would have been happy, according to you? account ? 
whcrens now he has become wonderfully nusorable, since he 
has committed the greatest injustice. For, first of all, having 
sent for this his master and uncle, as if he w'ould restore the 
government whicli Pefdiceas had taken from him, and having 
entertained and intoxicated both him and his son Alexiuider, 
his own cousin, and nearly his o<]unl in age, he forced them 
• into a carriage, and lia^i«sg carried lliorn oif by night, had 
their throats cut and luado awav with tln'iii both. And after 
he had committed these wiong^, Jie was not aware that he had 
become most niiseruble, and did not repent, but shortly after- 
wards, he did not wish to become hajipy by nurturing his legi- 
timate brother, the son of Pcrdiccas, a child about seven years 
of age, to whom the govornment df right belonged, and by 
restoring it to him; bat li^iving thrown him into a well, ami 
suffocated bimf he told his mother Cleopatra that he had fallen 
in in pursuing a goose, and so mct*with liis death. 60. Where- 
fore since he has commiltod the greatest wrongs of ail in Mace- 
donia, he is the most miserable of all the Macedonians, aiul 
not the most happy. And perhaps there are some among the 
Athenians, beginning with you, wlio would ratltcr be any other 
of the •Macedonians than Archclaus. 

8ocr, At the beginning of our confeioncc, Polus, I praised 
you, because you appeared to me to be well instructed in rhe- 
toric, though you had neglected the ai t of dialectics. Aral 
now, what else is this •reasoning, by wUicli even a child could 
confute me, and I, as you suppohc, am now confmted by thk 
reasoning of ^'ours, when I said that a man w^lio acts iniju.'stly 
is not happy ? How so, my friend ? For I do not grant you 
any one of the things you a§.sert. 

PoL Because you are not vvilling to do so; though it ap- 
pears to you as I say, 

Socn My excellent friend, you'' attempt to confute mcf rheto 
rically, like those who think they confute their adversaries in 
courts of justioe. For there some fancy they confute others 
when they produce many reputable witnesscj in favour of what 
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they say, whereas the adverse party produces some one only» 
or none at all. 61. But this mode of cot^futation is worth 
noticing with reVereiice to truth. For sometimes a rdan may 
be borne down by the false teCtimony of many witnesscKS who 
seem to be somewhat. And now, with respect^ to what you 
say, almost all the Athenians and Strangers will agree with 
you, and if you wish to produce witnesses against me prove 
that I do not speak the truth, there will testify for you, if you 
wish it, Nicias, son of Niceratus, and his brothers with him, 
who gave the tripods that stand in a row in the temple of Bac- 
chus ; or again, if you wish it, Aristoorates, son of Scellius, 
who gave that bcmitifiil olFcring in the temple of Pythian 
Apollo ; or if you wish it, tlic \vhoJ»e house of Pericles, or any 
other family, tliat you may think proper to choose out of this 
city. But 1, who am but one, do not agree ^ith you. For 
you do not convince me by arguments, but producing many 
false witnesses against me, you endeavour to eject rae from my 
substance and the truth. But I, unless I shall be able to ad- 
duce you, who are one, as a witness agreeing with \vhat I ^ay, 
shall think that I have accomplished nothing worthy of men- 
tion with respect to the subject of our discussion ; nof shall I 
think that you have done so, unless I, being one, alone testify 
for you, and you dismiss all those others, 62. This* then, is 
one mode of refutation, as you and many others think: but 
there is also another mode, which, on the contrary, I adopt. 
Let us, therefore, compare them with each other, and consider 
whether they differ at all from one another. For the^matters 
about which we differ are <)y no means trifling ; but they are 
inefeed such as to know which is most honourable, and not to 
know most disgracelul, for the sura of them is to know, or to 
be ignorant, who is happy, and who k not. For instance, in 
the first ^il^ce, with respect to* the subject of our present diSf- 
cussion, you think it possible that a man may be happy who 
acts unjustly and is unjust; since you think diat Archelaue, 
though unjust, is happy. Must we not suppose that such is 
your opinion ? * ' 

PoL Certainly. 

But L aay it is impossible. On this one point* then^ 
we differ. Be it^so.- But will he who acts unjustly bfe happy 
if he meet with justice andds punished? 

PoL By no means, for in that case he would be most i3Usa^ble» 
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Socr. If, therefore, he who acta unjustly does not meet with 
the punishment he deserves, according to you* account he will 
be happy, ^ * 

PoL So Itsay. 

63. Socr, But, according to my opinion, Polus, he who 
acts unjustly, and is unjust, is in every way miserable*; though 
more miserable if he does not suffer punishment, and does not 
meet with chastisement for his unjust actions ; hut less miser- 
able if he suffers punishment, and meets with his just deserts 
botli from gods and men. 

Po/. Yftii attempt, Socrates, to advance strange para- 
doxes. 

• Socr. Yet I shall cnclc^v’our, iny friend, to make you say 
the same things as 1 do : for 1 consider you as a friend. Now 
then, the things about wliich we differ are these ; and do you 
also consider, I said in a former part of our discussion, that 
to commit an injustice is worse than to suffer one. 

FoL Just $ 0 . 

Socr. But you say it is worse to suffer an injustice, 

PoL Yes. ^ • 

, ,Socr. And I said that they who act unjustly are miserable, 
and was confuted by you. 

PoL You were so, by Jupiter. 

Socr. At least as you think, Polus. 

PoL And I probably thought the truth. , 

jSocr. But you, on the contrary, said that they who act un- 
justly are happy, if they do not suflier punishment, 

Pol. Certainly. 

Socr. But I say that they are most miserable; and that 
they who suffer punishgient are less so,^ Do you wish to re- 
fute this also ? * ^ • 

64. But this is more difficult to refute than the former, 

Socrates. • . , 

Socr. By no means, Polus, but it is impossible ; for truth 
can never be refuted. 

PoL How say you? If a man should he detected acting 
ui^Ustly, as in attempting to compass absolute power, and 
beitig detected should be put to the torture, mutilated, and 
have his eyes burnt out, and after having himself suffered 
jinany other great and various torments, and having moreover 
leen his children and wife suffer the same, Should at last b« 
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tTucifiud, or covered with pitch and burnt, will he be moic 
happy, than efecaped ])unishment,^he &lioul(J become 

a fyrant, and ruling in the should pass through life doing 
whatever he pleases, being envied, and accounte^l happy, both 
by citizens and strangers ? Do yc^u^say that it is impossible to 
refute these things^? 

Soar. You arc now trying to terrify me, noble P<5^us, and 
do not refute me ; but just now you adduced witnesses. How- 
ever, remind me of a trilling circumstance ; did you say, if a 
person should attempt unjustly to compass absolute power ? 

Pol. 1 did. 

fiocr. In tliat case, neither of Ihcm will over be happier than 
the other, neither he n Jio has iinju.^tlv acquired absolute power, 
nor be who has been pimislu'd. For, of two miserable per- 
sons, one cannot be happier than the utlier ; but he is more 
miserable who escapes punisbmciit and acquires absolute 
power. 65. What is this, Pol us do you laugh? Is this 
another species of refutation, when any one asserts any thing, 
to laugh at him, and not refute him ? 

PoL Do you not think you ave already refhtcd. Socrates, 
when you say such things as no man in flie world would 
assert ? for ask any one of tliese. 

Socr. Polus, I am not among the number of politicians: 
and last year, happening to’ be chosen a senator, since my 
tribe held the^ presidency and it w^as necessary for me to col- 
lect the votes, 1 occasioned laughter, because I did not know 
how to collect them. Do^ot, then, require me to cotlect the 
votes of those who arc present. But if you ha^*e no better 
mode of refutation than this, as I just now said, give the ques- 
tion up to me in my turn, and make tyial of that mode of refu- 
tation wiiijh 1 think ought tl) be adopted. For I know how 
to procure one witness of what I say, that is, the person wnth 
whom I am discoursing, but I let alone the multitude ; and I 
know how to take the vote of one person, but I do not even 
discourse with the multitude. \Jonsider. then, whether you 
are willing in your turn to give me an opportunity of refuting 
by answering the questions I shall put to you. For I think, 
that you and I, and other men, are of opinion, that to commit 
injustice, is worse than to suffer it ; and not to be punished, 
than to be punished. 

66. Pol, But 1 , on the contrary, think that neither mysdf 
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nor any other man is of this opinion. For would vou rather 
'lurer iiijUbtice tliarf commit it? ,, 

Soar. Vog, iuid you, and alj other men. 

/W, I'ar fnjni it; neither would you, nor I, nor anv otner 
man. 

•'Socr. Will you not answoi^ then ? 

PoL J?y all means. For I am anxious to know what you 
wdl say. 

Soc7\ Toll me then, that you may know, as if T a‘'ked you 
from the beginniuL,^ : wlicther docs it appear to you, Polus, 
worse to coiumit an injustice or to snllor one ? 

Pol. To sufTcr one, in my opinion. 
mSari\ What then ? wliotlnfr is it more basd to commit an 
injustice or to suflcr one? Answer me. 

Pol. To commit an injustice. 

Socr. Is it not, therefore, woisc, since it I-. more base? 

PoL By no means. 

Socr. I understand. You do not think, as it seems, that 
the beautiful and the good, aiid the evil and the base, are the 
came ? • 

Pol. Certainly •not. 

Socr. But what do you say to this? Beautiful things in 
general, such us bodies, colours, lonns, sounds, and pursuits, 
do you call them severally beautiful, without reference to nny 
thing else? As, for instance, first of all, with resneet to beau- 
tiful bodies, do you not say that they are beautiful, on account 
of their •ascfulncss, in reference to ^thc particular thing for 
which each is useful, or on account of some pleasure, if in 
being seen they give delight to the beholders ? Have you any 
thing .else besides this to say respecting beauty of body ? 

Pol. I have not, * ^ ^ ' 

67. Socr, Do you not, then, denominate all other Ihings in 
the same mannor beautiful, such as forms and colours, either 
on account of some pleasuic, or utility, or both ? 

Pol, I do. ■» 

iSper* And is not the case the same as to sounds, and every 
thing that relates to music ? 

PoL Yes. ’ 

Socr* And moreover, with tcspect to law^s antt pursuits, they 
surely are beautiful, for no other reason except that they are 
either .useful, or pleasant, or both ? » 
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Poh So it appears to me. 

Boer, And ^3 it not the same with the bd&uty of the sciences ^ 
Certainly. And now. Socrates, you define beautifully, 
in defining the beautiful by pleasure and good. ^ 

&ocr. Must not, therefore, the base be defined by the con- 
trary, Vy pain and evil ? * • 

Pol, Necessarily so. * 

Sorr, When, therefore, of two beautiful things, one is more 
beautiful than the other, it is more beautiful because it excels 
in one or both of these, either in pleasure, or utility, or both. 
Pol, Certainly. • 

Socr. And when of two things one is more base than the 
other, it must be more base because it exceeds in pain or evil: 
is not this necessarily so ? 

Pol, Yes. 

68. Socr. Come then ; what did we say just now respecting 
committing in justice and suiFeriiig it? Did you not say tlmt 
to sufier injustice is more evil, but to commit it, more base? 

Pol, I did say so. 

Socr, Therefore, since it is piore base to commit injustice 
than to suffer it, it must be more base becau.^c it is more pain- 
ful and exceeds in paiiT, or evil, or both. Is not this also 
necessary ? 

Pol, How can it he otherwise? 

Soc)\ First, then, let us consider whether to commit injus- 
tice exceeds? iu pain the suffering it ; and whether they who 
commit injustice feel greater pain than they Avho suflRir it, 

Pol, This is by ]io means the case, Socrates, 

Socr. It does not, then, exceed iu pain ? * 

Pol, By no means. 

^Soc]^, Therefore, if it doss not dxceed in pain, it will no 
longer exceed in both. 

Pol, It appears not. ,, 

Socr, It remains, therefore, that it exceeds in the othet. 

Pol, Yes. . 

8ocr^ In the evil. 

Pol, So it seems. 

Socr, Since, therefore, to commit injustice exceeds in evil, 
U must be mo»3 evil than to suffer injustice* 

Pol, Evidently so. , . i 

69. Socr, ’Vyas it not admitted by men in gene^, aoA by 
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you to iT^c formerly, that it is more base to ccramit injusticfl 
than to it? v 

Pol, Ye:-. 

Socr, Ns \v, however, it appean?to be worse. 

Pol. So it scflms. 

Socr. Would yon, then, ijither choose that which is, worse 
and more base, than that which is le.ss so? '‘Do not hesitate 
to answef, Polus, (for you will not be injured by so doing,) 
but answer, giving yourself up generously to the discussion 
as to a physician; and cither admit or deny the question I 
ask. 

Pol. Then \ should not rather choose it, Socrates. 

Socr. Would any other mag in the world ? 

Pol. To me it appears not, according to what has been said. 

Socr. I therefore said truly, tliat neither you, nor I, nor any 
other man in the world, would rather choose to commit in- 
justice than to sulfer it; for it is worse to do so. 

Pol. So it appears. 

Soar. You see then, Polus, that my mode of proof when 
compared with your mode of proof, docs not at all resemble 
it; but all others^ agree with* you, except myself. For my 
part you alone are sulRcient for my pjg-])osc, agreeing witli mo 
.ar.l testifying for me; and I, having asked your opinion only, 
disregard that of others. Let this then be settled between us. 
And next, let us proceed to consider that which we doubted 
about in the second place, viz. whether it is the* greatest of 
evils for one who has committed injustice to he punished, as 
you thought, or whether it is not a* greater evil not to be 
punished, as 1« thought. And let us consider it thus : To 
suffer punishment and to be justly chastised, when one has 
committed injustice, do you not call the same thing? 

Pot. 1 do. • ^ 

Socf\ Can you say, then, that all just things are not beautiful, 
so far as they just? When you have well considered, 
answer me. 

Pol. It appears to me that they are, Socrates. 

Socr* Consider this also: When a man does any thing, 
must there not necessarily be something which is passive* to 
him as an agent ? 

Pol. It appears so to me. 

Socr, And does not the pati'»nt suffer what the agent does^ 
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and just Rucli a ibing as the agent does? I mean in this way: 
If any one sfrikes, is it not neccssai-y that something should be 
struck ? 

PoL It is necessary, ^ 

Socr. And if the striltcr strikes hard or swiftly, must not tlic 
thing, struck be stricken accordingly ? 

Pol Yes. “ 

Socr. That whicli is struck, Ihon, undergoes a passion coi* 
responding to that, which the striker docs. 

Pol Certrunly. 

71. Socr. In like manner, if any one hums, i*' it not neces- 
sary that sometliing should he burnt: 

Pol ITow can it he utherwis,. r 

Socr. And if he bums \clc‘nici;ily or painfully, that whicli 
is burnt must he huiTit according as the burner burns? 

Pol Certainly. 

Socr. So, if any one cuts any thing, is not the reasoning the 
same ? for somctlung is cut. 

Pol Yes. 

Socr. 'And if the cut is large or deep, or painful, that which 
is cut is cut with such a cut as the cutter Oiits. 

Pol It appears so. 

Socr. In a word, then, see if you grant what I just now said 
respecting eyery thing, viz., that according as the agent docs, 
so the patient sufiers. 

Pol I etb grant it. 

Socr. These things, Iheii, being agreed on, whether is the 
being punished, to suilcr, or to do somelhing? 

Pol Necessarily, Socrates, it is to sufler. ® 

Socr. Must it not, therefore, be by some agent? 

Pql Undoubtedly : by Jiim wluf chastises. 

Socf^. But does not he who chastises rightly, chastise 


Socr. Doing what is just, qf not? 

PoL What is just. 

Socr. Then, does not he who is chastised, when he is 
tlPservcdlj punished, suffer justly ? 

Pol It appears so. 

Socr. But what is just has been Rcknowledge4 to be 
beautiful. . 


justly r 
Pol 
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Vol. Curtiiiiily. " 

('ll’ iIk^sc, tli’cn, the one does, and the otJ;ier, he that is 
cliastiRLd, sLidbrs that Avhich is heautifal, * 

Vol. Yes. 

"^OQT. And if beautiful, then good ; for that which is beautL 
fnl is cither pleasant or useful. ^ 

Pol. ]j[cces3arily so. 

8ocr. He therefore who is puiushed suffers that which iP 
good. 

Pol. So it seems. 

72. Sorr, ,Ho is therefore benefited. 

Pol Yes. 

t,Socr. Is it with such a bi'ftefit as I suppose? Does he be- 
come better as to his soul, since he is chastised justly? 

Pol. That is probable. 

Sorr. He, therefore, who is punished is freed from a vice of 
llip. soul. 

Pal Yes. 

Soar. Is ho not freed, llieu, from the greatest evil? Con- 
sider the matter thus : in condition of a man’s property 
do you perceive any other evil .tlian poverty ? 

/W. Mo other than poverty. •• 

Soar. Well, in the constitution of the body? would you say 
that weakness, disease, deformity, and the like, are evils? 

Pol I should. 

Socr. Do you not think, too, that there is a certain depra.^ 
vity in the soul ? 

Pol How otherwise ? 

Socr. Do )t)u not then call this injustice, ignorance, coward- 
ice, and the like ? 

Pol Certainly, 

Socr. Have yon not said, then, that of these three, property, 
body, and soul, ^there arc three corresponding evils, poverty, 
disease, injustice ? 

Pol Yes. 

Socr. Then which of these evils is the most base ? Is it not 
injustice, and, in a word, the depravity of the soul ? 

Pol By far. • 

Soar. But, if it is most base, then is k not also the 
worst? 

' Pol Hqw’ mean you, Soerater ? 
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73. Socr. Thus. In every case, that which is mcst base in 
so because, fi^m what has been before admitted, it occasions 
the greatest pain, or harm, or both. 

Pol, By all means. t 

Socr. But injustice and the wjiolc depravity of the soul, 
have been just riqw admitted by us\tu be most base. 

Pol. They liave been so admitted. 

Sorr. Is it not, therefore, the most troublesome and most 
base of these depravities, because it exceeds either in trouble- 
eomencss or hurtfulness, or both.^ 

PoL Necessarily so. « 

Socr. Is then the being unjust, intemperate, cowardly, and 
ignorant, more painful than to bd poor and diseased ? ‘ 

Pol. It does not appear so to me, Socrates, from what has 
been said. 

Socr. The depravity of the soul, then, is the most base of 
all, because it exceeds the others by some extraordinarily 
great harm and wonderful evil, since, according to your argu- 
ment, it is not exceeded in painfulness. 

Pol. So it appears. ^ 

Socr. But, surely, tliat whiclr exceeds in tiie greatest harm- 
fulness must be the greatest evil of jill.^ 

Pol. Yes. 

Socr, Then injustice, intemperance, and the other depravU 
lies of the soul, are the greatest evils of all. 

Pol. So if appears. 

74. Socr. What art, ^len, frees from poverty? Ts it not 
that of money-making? 

Pol. Yes. , 

Socr. What, from disease ? Is it not the medicinal ? 

Pol.^ Necessarily so. • * 

Socr. What, from depravity and inju.stice ? If in this way 
you cannot readily answer, consider it thus whither, and tO 
whom, do we take those that are diseased in body ? ‘ ^ 

PoU To physicians, Socratesr 

Socr. Wl>ether those who act unjustly, and are intemperate ? 

Pol. Do you mean, to the judges? 

Socr. Is it not, then, that they may be punished? 

Pol, I grantiit, 

'Socr. Do not then those who chastise tightly cKdattee bjr 
emp]o}ing a ceiltain justice ? 
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Pol, Clearly. 

Socr, Th ' art of L'.oney-makin^, therefore, frees from poverty, 
medicine fu'iu disease, and justice from iiitemperauce and iii- 
justice. 

Pol. So it aj^pears. 

iS'ocr. Whicii of these, tlun-eforc, is the most beautiful? 

Pol. Of what arc you speaking? 

Socr. 'flu* art of nioney-niaking, medicine, and justice. 

Pol, Justice, Socrates, is fir suj)en()r. 

iSocr. Does it not, then, produce the erreatest pleasure, or 
utility, or both, since it is the most bcantilul? 

Pol, Yc^'. ^ 

75. Socr, Is it, then, pleij^sjut to he under the care of a 
pli\sician? and do tliey who are under such charge lejoice? 

Pol, It docs not aj)pcar so to me. 

Socr, But it is nselul. Is it not ? 

Pol, Ycfl. 

iSocr. For (licy arc /iced from a great e^il; so that it is ' 
advantageous to endure pain and be restored to health. 

Pot. How can it be othcn\isc ? 

tSocr. Would man then, fliu^ be nmst Inppy with respect 
to his body who is under the care of a, physic an, or an ho is not 
di^aeased at all ? ^ 

Pol. Clearly he that is not diseased. 

Socr. For this is not happiness, as it seems, the being freed 
from evil ; but the never possessing it at all. • 

Pol. It is so. 

Socr. But what? Of two men that^iave evil, cither in body 
or soul, which is the more miserable, he that is under the care of 
a physician, and is freed from the evil, or ho that is not under 
the care of a physician, and retains the e\iP 

Pol. It appears to me, he that is not under tlie <Xirc of a 
y;hysician. 

Socr. And is •not punishment the being freed from the 
greatest evil, depravity ? 

Pol. It is. 

Socr. For justice produces a sound mind, makes men more 
iust* and becomes the medicine of depra'i ity ? 

Pol. Yes. 

76, Socr, He, then, is most happy who has no vice in his 
soul, rince this is proved to be the greatest of ejils. 
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P<il, It is evidont. 

Snc)\ TIj^j ^ccoiid, surely, is he who is freed from if. 

' PoL So it seems. 

Soc>\ But this is he who is admoni^hed^ rcpro\eci, auu 
punished. 

/W.*Yrs. 

Socr. Ho, tliorofore, lives Avorst,' wlio is nflliotcd^ with in- 
justice, and is not freed from it. 

Pol. It appears so. 

JSoc}\ Is not, iIh'u, lie one who, ha^^n^^ committed the 
j^roatest injustice, and emplovinj^* tl)c ^-reatest injustice, coii- 
trivea that lie may lie neitlier admonished, nor chastised, nor 
punished, as you said was tlie cisc with ArcheUuis, and other 
tyrants, ihetoricians, and pow'orful men? 

Pol. So it seems. 

Socy. For these, ray excellent friend, have managed much 
the same as one wdio being alllicted with the worst diseases 
should contrive not to have Ills bodily maladies corrected or 
subjected to medical ticatmenl, fearing, as if he were a child, to 
be burnt and cut, because thesc^ operations are painful. Does 
it not appear so to you «. 

Pol. It does. «- 

Socr. Being igftornnt, as it seems, of what hpalth is, and a 
good habit of the body. 77. Now from what we have just 
agreed on, Polus, those wdio flee from punishment appear to 
do somethin'g of this kind; they look to the pain attending it, 
but are blind to its utility, and arc ignorant liow inj^ich more 
miserable than an unheJlthy body it is to dwell witli an un- 
healthy sou], that is corrupt, unjust, and impKjus. Whence 
they do every thing that they may not be punished, nor freed 
from the greatest evil, pipcuring for themselves riches aiid 
friends, Umi the power of speaking as persuasively os possible. 
But if w^e have agreed on w'hat is true, Polus. do you percipive 
what consequences result from our discourse ? do you wish tliat 
WO should draw the conclusion^! from them? 

PoL I do, unless you tliink otherwise. 

filocr.’Dqes it not follow that injustice and to act unjustly ih 
thrt' greatest evil ? 

Pol. It appears . 

SocTt And to sufier punishment was proved to be a inCans 
of treedom froqi this evil., 
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PvL It appears to be so, 

i>oc}\ But not to aulfer punisbmfeiit is a conjjuuance of the 
evil. ^ * 

Pol, i o.<. ^ 

Soar, To act unjustl}’, therefore, is the second of c. ils in 
^iia^-nitudo ; but to act iinjtis^ly and not to ^uHer punishuient 
is the gyatest and chief ot all evils. 

Pol. So it seems. 

78. Socr. Was not this the point, my fiiend, with respect 
to which we ditfered, yon consiflcring Arclielaus happj', for 
that ha^i^g committed the greatest injustice he suHers no 
punishment; but I on the contrary tliiiiking, that whether 
Afchclaus, or any other nnu^ whatever, is not punished when 
lie commits injustice, he must needs be far more wretched than 
all other men, and lliut he who commits injustice is ever more 
wretched than he who suffers it, and lie tliat is noi punished 
than he that is. Are not these the things that 1 said } 

Pol, Yes. 

Socr, And has it not been demonstrated that they were said 
truly ? . 

Pol. It appearf^so. 

Socr. Well then, if these things ^le Irue, Poles, what is 
the great utility of rhetoric? For, from what has been now 
agreed on, every one ought especially to beware of acting 
unjustly, for that, ifJio docs so act^ he will sustain great evil. 
1$ it not so ? * 

Pol. Gertainly. 

Socr.^ And if a man has commiUeef injnslice, cither himself, 
■or any one for whom be has regard, he ought of his own 
accord to betake himself thither, where as soon as possible he 
will, be punished, to a jifllge fls to a plp^sician, taking; every 
pains lest the disease of injustice becoming invetcrafe shouUl 
render the soul ^orrupt and incurable ; or what must wc say, 
Polus, if our former admissions are to stand? Do not thcfc-e 
things neqessai-ily harmonize with the former in this, hut in no 
other way ? 

79. PoL For what else can we say, Socrates? 

Socr. t’or the purjiosc, then, of excusing injustice, our otvn» 
or that of our pai ents, or friends, or children, o» country, when 
it acts Unjustly, rhetoric is of no use to us at all, Polus, unless 
on the cQiilrary, any one supposes that he ought especially t'l 
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^ accuse himself, und afterwards his relatives, and any oilier c i 
fais friendb. wlp may liave acted unjustly, und not coneeal the 
cHme, but bring it to light, in order that he may be punished, 
and restored to health ; moreover, that he should com|>el both 
himself and the otliers to lay aside fear, and with his eyes shut, 
and ill a manly way, deliver him'^cif up, as to a physician, to 
be cut and cauteri'-od, pin suing the good and the beautiful, 
without paying any legard to ivhat is painful; if he has com- 
mitted a wrong worthy of stripi delivering himself up to be 
beaten, if of bond^s, to he bound, if of a line, to ])ay it, if of exile, 
to be banished, if of death, to die, being himself the first ac- 
cuser of himself, and others his reUtivi'S, not sparing either 
himself or them, Imt eni 2 )loyjng ruetoric for this a cry purpore, 
that, the crimes being exposed, they may be freed from the 
greatest of evils, injustice. Shall we bay thus, Pohis, or not ? 

80. J^oL These tilings appear to me, Socrates, to be absurd ; 
but it must be admitted, they accord with what was before frdd. 

Socr, Must not, therefore, cither our former conclusions be 
done away witli, or these results necessarily follow? 

Po/. Yes ; such is the case. 

Socr. Contraiiuise, if it is requisite to do ill to any one, 
whether to an enemy, or any other peison, provided only that 
he is not himsdf injured by his enemy; for this is to he 
guarded against ; but if an enemy injuics another, Ave should 
endeavour bj' all possible means, bolli by actions <and words, 
that he may not be punihbed, nor brought before a judge : but, 
if he is bi ought befoio jiim, Ave bhoiild contrive so that our 
enemy may cm ape, and not suffer punishment: and if he has 
robbed us of a gieat quantity of gold, that he Should not re- 
store it, but slioiild letain it and spend it on himself and his 
associivtos unjustly and imjnously; ^aiid if he has committed 
an injustice Avorthy of death, avc should contrive that he may 
not die, if possible never, but that lie may immortal in de- 
pravity, or if this cannot be, that he may live in this state for 
as long a period as possible. 81. For such purposes, Pdlus, 
rhetoric appears to me to be useful, since to him who does not 
intend to act unpistly, its utility does not appear to mo to be 
great, if indeed it is of any utility at all, as in Uic former part 
of our discu8si<$ii it appeared in no respect to be. 

Cal. Tell me, Choerephon, does Socrates say these things 
seriously, or is die jesting? 
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Chc^r JTc appcxjirs to me, Calliclcs, to speak most seriously ; 
but there is nothing like iisking him himself. • , 

CaL Vou are right, by the^gods, and J desire to do it. 
Tell me, Socrates, whether we must say that you are iiow 
speaking seriously, or jcstjng r For, if you are spet\Jving se- 
riously, and if what you flay is true, is not <fur human life alto - 
gethcr subverted, and arc not all our actions, as it seems, con- 
trary to what tliey ought to be ? 

Socr. If the re were not a certain passion, Callicles, common 
to men, to some, one., to others, another, but each of us had a 
peculiar pasSion diflerent from others, it would not be easy for 
one to make known one’s ^own aflection to another. 82. 1 
^jeak thus because I perceive that you and I arc now ailccted 
in the same manner; for, l)eijig two, we each of u.s love two 
things ; T, Alcibiadcs, son of C’linias, and philosophy, you, the 
Demus^ of the Athenians, ami the son of Pyi ilarnpcs. Now I 
continually perceive that you, eloquent as you are, are unable to 
contradict the objects of your love, in whatever they may say, 
and in whatever manner they may assert a thing takes plac^, 
but you are changed by them\i])wards and downwards. For, in 
the assembly, if, when you say any t^ing, ihc Athenian people 
say that it is not so, you, changing your opinion, say what they 
wish; and you are affected in the same maimer towards that beau- 
tiful youth, the son of Pyrilampes ; for you cannot bring youreelf 
to oppose the wishes and discourses of the objccts«of your love : 
so that, jf any one, when from tunc to time you say what you do 
to please them, should v/ondcr at ife absurdity, perhaps you 
would say to Jiim, if you wished to speak the truth, that unless 
some orfe shall cause the objects of your love to desist from 
sueb discourses, neither «an you desist from saying what you 
do. Think, therefore, that you *nced to hear the "hluj from 
me ; and do not wonder that I speak thus, hut cause philoso- 
phy, my favourife, to desist from speaking so. For, my dear 
friend, she always says what^ou now hear froiA me, and i-s 
much less fickle than my other loves. 83. For the eon of 

^ That is, *nbe people of Athens.*' It is necessary to^rOtain the qjrigi- 
nal word because of the play on the word Demus^ was the name of 

the son of Pyfilampcs, a person distinguished for hll personal beauty, 
Suertites means to insinuate that while he loves the inward beauty of 
Altiibiadifa and philosophy, Callicles loves the external beauty of thu 
people di>d Demus sou of Pyrilampes. 
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Clinias, here, saya different things at different times ; but pliU 
ios( 2 phy always Che same. And she says the things that you 
now wonder at; and you have just heard what she said. 
Either, therefore, confute her, as to what I just^aow said, and 
prove tliat to act unjustly, and whyn one has acted unjustly 
not to suffer punishment, is not the. worst of all evils ; or, if 
you suffer this to remain unconfuted, then, by the djg, the 
deity of the Egyptians, Callicles will not agree with you, but 
will differ from you, Callicles, through the whole of his life. 
However, I think, my excellent friend, that it would be better for 
me that iny lyre sliould be out of tun? and discordant, and the 
choir of wliich I might be the leadq;:, and that most n\cn should 
not agree with me, hut oppose what 1 say, rather than that I, 
being one, should be discordant with and contradict myself. 

Cal. You seem to me, Socrates, to act the boaster in your 
discourses, as being in truth a mob-orator : and now you thus 
declaim, since Polus has met with the same treatment as he 
objected Gorgias met with from you. S4. For he said that 
Gorgias, when asked by you, whether if one should come to 
him, washing to learn rhetoric without beings acquainted with 
justice, Gorgias would teqeh him, was ashamed, and said that 
he would teach him, on account of the custom among men, 
because they would be displeased if any one were to refuse : 
and that from this admission Gorgias was compelled to contra- 
dict himself, and you w^ere delighted with this very circum- 
stance; for which ho then ridiculed you, as it appearet^ to me, 
very properly. And now*he himself has in turn been .treated 
the very same way ; I, however, in this particular^ do not com- 
mend Polus, because he has conceded to you, that to commit 
injustice is more base than to suffer it. For, from this admis- 
sion, he being entangled by you in the discussion, has beeti 
brought to a check, because he was ashamed to say what he 
thought. For you in reality, Socrates, wdijle you profess tjo be 
in search of truth, lead to suclv vulgar and popular things as 
those which are not beautiful by nature, but by For 

these are, for the most part, contrary to each other, vnattti® . 
and ‘law. 85. If any one, therefore, is. ashamed, and diu’es 
not say what hoethinks, he is compelled to contradict himself* 
And you. having perceived this subtle distinction, deal UiptMrly 
in the discussion; for, if any one speaks of any 
ing to law, you cuunmgly ask hjm about it na- 
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Tire, anJ if he speaks of things according to nature, you ask 
him al)out them according to law ; as just in tlio present 
discus^l('n, respecting committing injustice and suffering il, 
when Tolus ?poke of that which is more base according tiv 
nature, you followed up tl|o»]aw <7s if it mere according to na- 
ture. For, by nature, every thing is more? base which is alsc 
worse, to suffer injustice, but by law to commit it. For to 
submit to injustice is not the condition of a man, but of c, 
slave, to whom it is better to die than to live, since, being in- 
jured and disgraced, he is unable to defend himself or any one 
else for wh^)m he lias regard. Hut I think, those who make 
the laws are the weak an(|| the many : they, therefore, make 
faws with a view to themselves and their own advantage, and 
'with the same view they bestow praise and impute blame ; and 
to terrify such men as arc stronger, and wlio are able to ac- 
quire more, that they may not acquire more than themselves, 
they say that it is base and unjust to obtain a superiority, and 
that to endeavour to acquire more than others is to commit 
injustice. BG. For they arc content, T think, if they, being 
weaker, have au,cqual jiorlion. For thi- reason, therefore, by 
law it is said to he unjust and b.vw^! to endeavour to possess 
more than the many, and they call this committiug an injus- 
tice. But nature herself, 1 think, evinces, on the contrary, 
that it is just tliat the better should have more than the worse, 
and the more powerful than the weaker. And it is evident 
in many instances that it is so, both in other animals,, and in 
whole cities and races of men, that^hc just is so settled that 
the superior* should rule over the inferior, and possess more 
than they. For, with what justice did Xerxes make war upon 
Greece, or his father on*thc Scythians or ten thousand other 
instances which one might adduce ? But I think thSy do these 
things according to natural justice, and, by Jupiter, according 
to the law of nature ; not, perhaps, according to that law wdiich 
we have framed, taking the«best and strongest amongst us 
from their youth, like lions, we tame them by incantations and 
jugglferies, telling them that it is right to jircserve equality, 
and that this is the beautiful and the just. 87. But, I think, 
if there should be a man found with sufficicift natural powet, 
having shaken off all these trammels, and broken through, and 
abandoned, and trampled under foot our wiitten ordinances,^ 
and quackeries, and incantatjons, and laws contrary to nature, 
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ho. from being our slave, would rise up and prove himself our 
master; and tli(?n natural justice would shine forth. Pindar, too, 
apj5ears to me to have declared what I now assert, in the ode 
in which he says that “ law is the king of all, bo6h mortals and 
immortals ; and/’ he adds, “ he witJi.niost powerful hand makes 
use of liiight, calling it right ; and this 1 infer from the .deeds 
of Hercules, since hv drove away the oxen of Gcryon unbnught/* 
He speaks pretty much in this manner ; for 1 do not remember 
the ode by heart. He says, then, that Hercules drove away 
the oxen of ( Jervon, witliout having cither bought them, or 
received them a gift, as if this werr. naturally that both 
oxen, and all other po.^.sessions, wh^n the property of the W'orse 
and inferior, belong to the better and superior. Sucli, then, is 
the truth ; and you will know that it is so, if, dismissing phi- 
losophy, you betake yourself to greater things. 88. For 
philosophy, Socrates, is an elegant thing, if one handles it 
moderately in youth ; but if one dwells upon it longer than is 
becoming, it is the ruin of men. For if a man should liave 
excellent abilities, and should study philosophy beyond the 
period of youth, he must necessarily become unskilled in all 
things in which he ought to be skilled, who desires to be u 
worthy, good, and distinguished .man. For such men are un- 
skilled in the laws of the city, and in those arguments which 
any one must use, who is conversant with the business trans- 
actions of inqii, both privately and publicly : they are likewise 
altogether unskilled in human pleasures and desires,^ and, in 
short, in the maimers of lAcn. When, therefore, they engage 
in any private or public business, they make themselves ri£- 
culous, just as, I think, politicians are ridiculous wheri fliey 
meddle witli your disputations and arguments. For that say- 
ing of Emnpides^ is verified:' “Every one shines in this, and 
to this applies himself, consuming the greater part of the day 
in whatever he most excels.” But that whereik a man is weak 
he avoids, ^ and abuses it, and praises the other through s^Jf- 
love, thinking thereby to praise tiiinself ; but I think the most 
correct way is to partake of both. 89. Of philosophy, indeed, 
so as is requisite for edneation, it is well t6 pattake/nor is 
it any disgrace one who is young to study philosophy : but 
when a man who has reached an advanced age, still studies 

* From the Aut^pe of Euripides, Sec Yalokeneer pjatnb, ^ BtttlP' 
•Bcliqmas, p. 7(k 
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pliilo?iOphy, ■ Socrates, the thing becomes ridiculous ; and I 
have ver/ much the same feeling towards tlfbse who study 
philosophy, as to those who stafnmer and sport. For when I 
see a child wh6m it still becomes to talk thus stammering and 
sporting, I am. delighted, ajiid liis conduct appears to ©le to be 
graceful and liberal, and* suited to the ag5 of a child. But 
when Phear a little boy talking wdth precision, it seems a dis- 
agreeable thing to me, and oflends my curs, and appeal’s to be 
somewhat servile. Wlion, however,* one lu’ars a man stam- 
mering, or sees him sporting, it appears to be ridiculous, un- 
manly, and worthy ot stri^^ps. Now I have this same feeling • 
towards tliose who study pl%losophy. For, when I see philo- 
sophy in a young man, 1 am delighted, and it ajipears to me 
becoming, and I consider sueb a man to bo of a liberal mind » 
but if he does not study philosopliy, 1 consider him illiberal, 
and one who will never lliink himself worthy of any nohlc or 
generous action. When, however, I see a nuiu advanced in 
years still studying pliilosopliy, and not having abandoned it, 
such a man, Socrates, appears to me to be deserving of stripes. 
VO: For, as I jwt nosv said, such a man, even though he has 
excellent abilities, must needs beei^nc nnmmdy, by avoiding 
the public places of the city, and the forum, in which, as the 
poet*” says, men acquire celebrity, and by concealing himself 
from the public view, he passes the rem.iinder of his life with 
three or, four boys, whispering in a corner, but never utters 
any thing liberal, great, and becoming. But J, Socrates, *am 
very' friendly disposed towai’ds you and T seem to have the 
>same feeling^as Zethus towaichs Arnphion in Kuripides, whom 
I just now mentioned ; for it occurs to me to say to you the 
same that he said to hiS brothev: tbat^you neglect, f^ocrates, 
what you ought to attend to, and strive to adorn thd nature of 
a soul thus generous by a certain juvenile form; nor in deli- 
beration's of justice are you able to advance an argument cor- 
rectly, nor lay hold of whatsis probable and persuasive^ ndr 
oan you suggest vigorous advice for others. 01 .r"" How- 
ever, my dear Socrates, (and do not be angry with me, for 
I speak out Of good-will to you,) docs it nut appear to* you 
to be base to be in the state in which I tljink you are, and 
others who continually make too great advances in philosophy ? 
For nbWy if any one should arrest you, or any other of 
JjtomeJI, Iliad, ix, 41^1. 
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S'fime character, and should take you to prison, asserting that 
you had acted iinjustly, when you had not, you are aware you 
woidd not know what to do I'or yourself; but you would lose 
your head and gape, and not have any thing to say ; and when 
you W’eijt into a court of justice,* having met with a ver\’ vile 
and despicable aefiuser, you would die, if he chose to charge 
you capitally. And indeed, Socrates, how can this hc'wise, if 
any art meeting with a man of good natural ability renders 
him worse, and neither able to assist himself, nor preserve 
cither himself or anv one chc from the greatest dangers, but 
fiuffers him to be plundered of all/his substance by enemies, 
and to live in the city utterly witr^iout honour? Such a ma|i, 
(if I may speak somewhat rudely,) one may slap on the face 
witli impunity. 92. Tint, my friend, bo persuaded by me, and 
give up confuting, cultivate harinouy of conduct, and employ 
yourself in M'hat will give you a reputation for wisdom, leaving" 
to others these graceful subtleties, whether it is proper to call 
them frivolities, or fooleries, by which you wdll come to dwell 
in an empty house and emulate, not men who are able ta 
confute these trifling thing.-?, but those who dnavc wealth, re- 
nown, and many other goods. 

Socr, If 1 happened to have a golden soul, Callicles, do 
you not think I should gladly find one of the best of those 
stones hy which they test gold, to which applying it, if it 
should allow ‘■that my soul was well cultivated, I should then 
know for a certainty that 1 was in a good state, and that I had 
no further need of any other test ? 

Cal. Why do you ask tlu<, Socrates? 

Socr, I will now tell you. I think that in meeting witli you, 
I have q;iet with this good fortune. 

Cal, 'Why so} 

Socr. I W'cll know', that if you agree wdth nje in those things 
which my soul entertains, such things are the very truth. For 
I pierceive that he who intends U examine sufficiently respect- 
ing bxs^soul whether it lives uprightly or not, ought to possess 
three qiialiUies, all which you do possess, viz., science, benevp- 
iencC, and freedom of speech. 93. For I meet with many who 
are not able to 4*e8t me, through not being wise as you are; 
hut others are wise, indeed, but arc not. willing to speak the 
truth to me, becuuse they are not concerned about roe as you 
are. Thus these two strangers, Gorgias and Polus, are indeed 
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vise, and my fjiends, but they are deficient in freedom of 
speech, and arc more bashful than is proper. I'or liow vsliould 
it be otherwise? since they have i cached such a pitch of badi- 
fuhicss that through shamefaced ness each of them dares to* 
contradict himself before many ])ersons, and this on the most 
important subjects. You however possess all th(;se (pialitles, 
which thj others have not. For you are both well instructed, 
as many of the Athenians will allinn, and arc wcdl-disposcd to- 
wards me. What proof do I use? I know, Ckdlicles, that you 
four have studied Avisdoin together, you, Tisander the Aphid- 
]irean, Androil son of Andimtion, and Nausicydos the Cliolar- 
gean ; and I once heard y^u deliberating how far wisdom 
ou§‘bt to be cultivated, and I know that this opinion prevailed 
among you, that you sliould not eiuleaAonr to study philosophy 
with groat accuracy ; hut you mU ised each other to be cautious, 
lest, by becoming moie wise I ban is jirojicr, you should destroy 
yourselves without percc'iving it. OK Since, then. I hear you 
giving me the very same advice that you gave to your most 
intimate friends, it is to me a sufficient ]>roof tliat you are really 
well-disposed Unvards me. Moreover, that you arc able to 
speak boldly and^not be ashamed, both \<^'irsclf say, and the 
speech which you just now made, evinces. The case is evi- 
dently this, with reference to our present discussion ; if you 
shall agree with me in any thing, in our argument, that point 
williiave been sufficiently examined by you and mo, and it will 
be no longer necessary to put it to another test. For you 
would never have assented to it, eitl^T through deficiency of 
Wisdom, or ex^*ess of basbfuliicss. Nor, again, would you have 
assented in order to deceive me : ibr you arc' iny friend, as you 
liAire yourself said. In reality, therefore, }our and my assent 
have reached the perfect truth. 3Jwt the most Jioautilul 
consideration of all, Callieles, with respect to the things about 
which you have icproved me, is th^^t, viz., what kind of person 
a man ought to be, what he ou^hl to study, and how far, both 
when he is advanced in life ana when he is young. For, with' 
respect to myself, if I do any thing in my life not rightly, bo 
assured that I do not err willingly, but tlirongh iny dwn ij^no- 
rance. 95* Do you, therefore, a.s you have begun to advise 
me, not desist, but shew me clearly what it is^liat I ought to- 
study, and in what way 1 may accomplish it. And if you finrt 
me novY assentinjj to you, bu| in time to comi not doing tha* 
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thingR to which I have anscnted, then consider me as utterly 
€j:upid, and tiienceforth give me no more advice, as being a 
man altogether worthless. ^'But repeat it tb me again from 
the beginning, how say you and Pindar is the Jase with natural 
Justice^? is it that the superior c^hoiild take by force i’rom the 
anferior, and that the better shouUl rule over the worse, and 
that the more excellent should have more than the depraved ? 
Do you say that the just is any thing else than this? do I 
remember rightly ? 

Cal. Those things I said then, aiH I say now. 
iSocr. But do you call the same/person bett<?r and superior ? 
For I was not able at the time(-„o undcrstajid you, ^vmt you 
meant: wlietlier do you call the stronger snpciior, and ipust 
the weaker submit to the stronger ; as you seemed to, die to 
intimate wlieri 3 011 said, that great cities attack little ones b)'' 
aiatural justice, because they are superior and stronger ; a® if 
the superior, the stronger, and the better, were the samh; or 
is it possible to be better, and at the same time inferior and 
weaker, and to be superior, but more depraved? or is there 
the same definition of the belief and the superior? Define thb 
elearly for me, arc the jsiiperior, the better,, and the strongei^^ 
the same, or diflerent r 

Cal. Then I tell you clearly, that they are the same. 

96. Socr. Arc not, then, the many by nature superioi^rto 
one? since Jthey establish laws for the one, as you just^now 
said? I 

Cal. How can it be otherwise ? ' / 

Socr. The laws, then, of the many are thoso»of such as 
superior ? 

Cal. Certainly. •* 

SocJ'. #Therefore, of the Setter? For, according to youS: 
oount, the superior arc far better. (* 

Cal. Yes. ♦ * 

Socr. Are not, then, their \aws by nature beautiful* , since 
they are superior ? 

Cal. I admit it. 

$ocr. .Vow do not the many think thus, as you just now 
'Said, that it is^ust to possess the equal, and thatJt is more 
base to injure than to be injured? Is this so, or not? And 
take care that vbu are not detected here in sbim^cei 
Do the many think or not that: to possess the i&qaaj* but 10! 
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more. Is just? and tluvl it is more lia.se to Injure than to be 
injured ? Do not refuse rue an answer to CallicleB, in 
order that, if you a^ree with I may be contirmed in iny 
opinion by jsecing that a niau competent to decide lias 
agreed with I ‘ 

.97, Cal. The many, fben^, Au think thus. ^ 

Socr. ^ot thcrefoift by law only, but by nature also, it is 
more base to injure than to be injured, and just to possess the 
equak ^So that you appear not to have spoken Jhe truth before, 
nor to accuse me ri^-litly. hi saying that law and nature are 
conti;;ai'y to eqch other, amt dial I, knowing llii.s, deal unfairly 
in Ibe^ discussion, if any oh^ speaks a(*coiding to nature, by 
lea^ling liim to law, and if aiiy one sjicaks according to law,"- 
by leading him to nature. 

Cdl, This man v 111* not cease tiiiling. T(‘ll me. Socrates, 
are you not ashainetl, at your age, to catch at \\ords, and, if 
any. one makes a mistake in an expression to consider it an 
unexpected gain ? For, do yon think that by the superior I 
mean any thing else tlian the better? Did I not tell you long 
Bince, that I consider the better and the superior to be the 
§ame ? Do you suppose I mean, that if a crowd of slaves, and 
iVil sorts of men of no wortli, except pei»hap‘. f>r IxKlily strength, 
oljiould meet together, that what they should say “ ^\ould be legal 
insUtutiofjs ? 

Be it so, most wise Calliclcs: is that your meaning? 

Certainly. 

But I, Sir, long since suspected that you meant 
fidfiie such thing by tlic superior ; and therefore I repeat the 
^[uestion, desirtng to understand clearly what you do mean; 
for you surely do not think that two are better than one, nor 
that your slaves are bettei' than you because they are stronger 
^.hW you. Tell me then from the beginning wlioni you mean 
by the better, since you do not mean the stronger. And, ray 
admirable friend,* teach me in tlie outset in a milder inamier, 
that I may not leave you. v 

Cal. You are bantering, Socrates. 

Socr. By Zethus, no, Callicles, in whose name you just now 
bantered me a good deal. But come, tell me who do you m^au 
are the better? • 

^ olfroi ahrd, ravra n w^tro ro.aa preceded & 

^frw, Se0 StaUbaam. 
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Cal, 1 mean the more excellent. 

Socr, Yoi^ see, tlien, that yon yourself speak uonla, but 
^•xplain uothini^. Will yoii, not tell rne whether by the: better 
and superior yon moan the more wise, or soin^} others ? 

CaL But, by .Tuj)iter, I mean these, oertahily. 

"iSoer. Often, therefore, acc^qrdinj^ to your account, one 
wise man is Rujjeiior to ten thousand that are not \ 7 is 0 ; and 
it is rij^dit tliat ]je sliould ^-ovcni, aijfl they be governed, and 
that tlie goAornor should have more than the governed. For 
’ you appear to me to wish to sa} this (and 1 do not catch at 
expressioiis), if one man is Mipoiior to ten thoui»and. 

Cal. That is 's\hat I mean, ^'or 1 tliink this is just by 
nature, that the better and the more wise should both govern 
and have more than the woitliless. 

Socr. Stop there. What then do 3 on now say? If W'O were 
in the same ])lac(’, as wc now' are, man}" men togcllier, and hack 
in common, abuiidanec of meat and drink, and were men of 
various descriptions, some strong, others w'eak, aticl one of us 
being a physician should hapj)cu to be moio wise respecting 
these things, and should be (as- is likely) stronger than some, 
and Nveakcr than othois, will it not follow' "that this man who 
is wiser than wo are, wtll be better and superior with respect 
to these things ? 

Cal, Certainly. 

Socr. Should he, therefore, have move of these meats than 
we, because*' he is better? Or, because he is chief, ought he 
not to distribute the wli^de, but, in consuming and uMng them 
for bis own bod}’, not lake more than otlierSj^ under pain of 
injur}^ to himself, but should have more than ’some, and les's 
than others; and if lie should happen to be the weakest of all, 
thoiigl^ the best, he must have least of all, Callicles ? Is it i^ot 
so, my friend ? 

100. Cal. You speak of meats and dnnl;^*;, and physicidns, 
and such trifles ; but I do not speak of these. 

Socr, Whether, then, do }V)U say that the more wise is 
better ? Grant or deny. 

Cal, I do. 

Socr. And do you not say that the better ought to have 
^oro? • ’ / 

Cal, Not of meats and drinks, 

Socf. I und(fi*statid. But pej^iaps of clothes, fti:d th, 6 ' inost 
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wfavor should havR the largest pmnert, and go about 
most abundantly and boanUrulIy clad. 

Cal. What garments do you moan r 

Socr, And ^vjth respect to shoes, it is clear that he Avho is 
more skilled and best, should have more than others; the 
shoemaker, perhaps, ought to hvalk about the btUrg'est and 
greatest number of shoes. 

Cal. What shoes? Are you still trifling? 

Socr. But if \ou do not incaii such tilings, pcriiaps you do 
tlic following : for in>tanec, that a liusbandiiiaii, wise and 
skilled in tbi^ culthalioii of land, should perhaps have more 
seeds than others, and nuich as possiLde on ins own 

laiKl. *' 

1 01. Cal. How constantly you repeat the same things, 
Socrates. 

Sotr. Not only so, Callicles, hut on the same subject. 

Cal, By the gods, ym never cease talking about shoe- 
makers, fullers, cooks, and physicians, as if our discourse were 
abput them* 

Socr^ Will you not tell n^e, then, with respect to W'hal 
things a pers^ou should he superior and more wise, who having 
more than others, justly has more? >A'iU you nciilier permit 
iiie to suggest, nor say yourself? 

Cal. But I have said some lime siu<*c. bdist, by tlic supe- 
rior I do not ineau slioemakers, or coolis, but those who arc 
skilled in the affairs of a city, in what way thoj^cau be well 
adininistefred, and not only skilled, but also hra\e, able to ac- 
complish what they have conceived^ and wdio do not fail 
through eifemffiacy of soul. 

Socr^ Do you see, most excellent Callic:lcs, tliat you do not 
make the same objection ^o me that I (^o to youj Fpr you 
allege that I always say the same things, and blame me for it ; 
and I, on tlie contrary, complain of yo\i. (hat you never say the 
same things on thtj same subjects ; but at one time you defined 
the better and the superior to he the stronger, and at another 
lime the more wise; and now again you come wdth something 
else ; and certain persons that are braver m e said by you to bi 
the superiot and better. But, my friend, tell me once for^^ 
whom you call the better and superior, and ^n reference tp 
what., 

102* W. 1 have already |aid that they ate such as 
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wise and brave, with respect to the afFairs of a city. For if: 
beloni^s to ihciii to govern cities, and it is just that tiny sliould 
have more than others, th(j governors tluin the governed. 

Soar. Jhit what? iny friend, as governingi themsehes, or 
being governed ? 

Cal: What nicjan you ? * ' ^ 

Socr. I mean that each pei'son governs himself. tlicro no 
occasion for this, that a nian should govern himself, but only 
others ? 

Cal. What do you mean by governing himself? 

Socr. Nothing uncommon; hut as men fref|n^*ntly say, tliat 
a man is tcm})erate, and master oCf’iimself, eoiitn^iling the plea- 
sures and desires that are withlirnirnself. v 

Cal. flow ruliculoLis 3011 aie! By the teniporate you mean 
the foolish. 

Socr. How otherwise? There is no ohe but would Iniow 
that that is my Tneanijig‘\ 

Cal. Most assured!}', Soeiates; since how can a man h<^ 
Jiappy wdio is a slave to any one? But this it is which is 
beautiful, and just according to^nature, and which I now freel}' 
tell you, namely^ that a man who livc's rightVy should suffer ho. 
rlesires to be as groat < as possible, and should not restrain 
them ; but should he able, wdicn they are at their height, to 
minister to them by his courage ami prudence, and satisfy 
each desire as it springs up. 103 . Tliis, however, I think, 
jiot possible for the generality of men ; wherefore they blame 
such persons through shame, to conceal their own impotency, 
and say that intcrnpcraiAe is base ; as I said before, enslaving" 
men of a better nature, and themselves not bein^ able to satisfy 
their own jdeasures, tliey praise temperance and justice, on 
account of their own dfemiiiac}^ For to those whom it has 
befallen from the first either to be the sons of kings, or who 
are able by nature to procure for themselves a governmcnt,-or 
tyninn}% or dynasty, what can be more disgraceful and base 
than temperance ? who, when k, is in their po^ye^ to enjoy the 
good things of this life, and no one hinders them, impose a 
master an themselves, the law', discourse, and censure of the 
inidtijude ? Or bow should they be othenvifee thari mlserttble 

« I have follo\^%d S^trtllbaum’s reading, ovSeh Urns ovtt 8r$ 

Socrates grants his oppon«nt*s erroneous inferfeto that so 
be may be led on<;to a still gtcater abAutUty. - 
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t!iroiigh the beauty of jnstice and tempernnce, Avhile the}' im- 
part no more to their friends thaji to their enemies, and thi» 
ihough they have supreme power iii their own’ city? Thus, 
iheii, it sUnda with the truth, Socrates, which you say you ar» 
in search of: iftxiir}", intemperance, and liberty, if they have 
tlie proper aids, these arc virliK' and felicity ; but all those other 
fine things, those compacts contrary to juiture, arc extravagan- 
cies of iVien, and of no value. 

104. Socr. Not at all ignobly, Callicles, have you expressed 
your opinions, speaking freely ; for you now plainly say wliab 
others think, indeed, but are unwilling to say. I beg (»f you, 
therefore, on'no account relax, in order that it may really 
bejiome evident how we ougNt to live. Come tell me : do you 
say that our desires ought not to he checked, if one intend^i to 
be such as one ought, and that, suflViing 4hcm to he as great 
as possible, one ought to provide for their satisfaction from 
every possible source, and that this constitutes virtue ? 

CuL 1 do say so, 

Son\ They, tliorcfure, who need nothing, are not rightly 
said to he happy. 

CaL Fpr thus jjtoncs and tile dead would be most happy. 

Soar. But, indeed, even us you say^ lif ' grievous. For in' 
truth I should nut wonder if Euiipnh’S speaks llie truth when 
he says: “Who knows whether to live is not death, and to 
die, life?” And wc, perhaps, aie really dead ; as I liave hearfl 
from one of the wdse, tliat A^e ai»* now dead, and Uiat the body 
is our s^spulchre, and tliat the part of the soul iu which the de- 
sires are is of sudili a nature that it oan he persuaded ditieieut 
ways, and clisingc upwards and dnwinvarcis ; and this, some 
skilful man, perhaps a Sicilian, or Italian, turning into a fable,, 
by a slight change of tli^ wordi’, called a cask, from its being 
credulous and easily persuaded, but tho/oolish he c?ille8 unin- 
itiated. He further compared that part of the soul of the un- 
initiated in wdiicb the desires are, namely, its intemperate and 
unclosed part, to a pierced c^jslt, on account of its insatiable 
greediness. 105. This man, too, q^ite contraiy to you* 
CalUcias, shews that of those in Hades (meaning thereby 
the invisible world) the most miserable must be the''mun- 

p The Engliuli Un^^aajre does not enable a tranHb'ttor to preserve tb* 
play on ,the v/ords mBayhtf and nor the equivorjne in 

ixiiidi mean* “leaky,'' ai» well as |[ uninitiated.” * 
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itiateJ, and that, they caivy water to a perforated cask hj* a simi- 
larly perforalorl sieve. The F.ievc, as he who spoke to me said, 
is the soul. IXiL he likened the soul of the foolish to a sieve, 
as bcin.i^ perforated and not able to retain any tiling, through 
incredulity and forgetfulness. This probably somewhat ab- 
surd, rl(;^ erthelcss it shews that, by proof of which I wisli, if 
by any means I crfli, to persuade auj to change your opinion, 
ami to prefer to an insatiable and intemperate life one that is 
well regulated, and that is satisfied and coutcnlod with the 
things that are from time to time present. But do I per- 
suade you at all, and do you (‘hangc your o])iiiion, and admit 
that the moderate are more happv. than Iht' intemperate? or 
have I produced no impression, jj^d thoimh 1 leli you many 
such fables, will you not be any the mure disposed to change 
your Opinion r 

Cal. In this you have spoken more truly, Socrates. 

106. Come, then, I will mention to you another simi- 

litude from tlie same school as the preceding. For consider 
whether you would speak thus of each kind of life, the tem- 
perate and the intemperate, as if two men had each many 
casks ; and that those of one wefe sound and^full, one of wine, 
another of honey, a third of milk, and many others of other 
things ; that the fountains of each were rare and difficult to be 
obtained, and could only be procured by many and severe 
toils ; the one, tlien, having filled his casks, pours no more 
into them, npr is at all cx)ri(;erncd about them, but on this 
score is at ease ; that the fountains of the other, ag of the 
former one, are possible be procured, though with difficult)*, 
tliat his vessels are perforated and defective, he com- 
pelled, both night and day, to fill them, or suffer the most ex- 
treme pain. When such is the life oi each, do you say that of 
the intemperate is more hapjly than that of the moderate man? 
Do I persuade you at all, l»y relating these things, to grant 
that a moderate life is better than an intemper-ate one, or do I 
not persuade you ? ^ 

Cal. You do not pm-suade me, Socrates. For he that haft 
filled his casks has no longer any pleasure : but this is,.i^vhat I 
jnst^now mentioned, to live like a stone, when he has filled 
them, neither rej,oicing any more nor grieving ; but a pleasatd 
life consists in as much flowing in as possible. 

107. it not, therefore/ neccssiuy, if much flow$ai^ 
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much also should out, and that there should bo cortaia 
lariro holos for its flowing out ? 

CaL Certainly. 

«Vftcr. \au speak now of the life of a sea-larkn, and not of a 
corpse, or a st^c. But toll me, do you moan such z thinsr as 
being hungry, and, when hliifury, eating ? 

CaL Ido, 

Socr,^Aud of being thirsty, and, \\hcn thirsty, di inking? 

CaL I do moan that, and that he who has all other dcsiies, 
and, having the power to do so, satislies them, lives a jojful 
and happy life. 

Sof^. Welf <Ione, my o'^cfllcnt friend! Proceed as you have 
b^gun, and take care not to *je ashamed. But it is right, loo, 
as it seems, that noitlior should I he ashamed. And ^irst of 
all, tell me if, when a man, “who i-> scabby and itches, is able to 
scratch liiinsolf without stint, and passes his life in scratching 
himself, this is to li^e happily? 

Cal. How absurd you lue, Socrates, and a mere babbler. 

Socr, Hence it is, (’allicles, tiliat I have astonished Polus 
and Gorgias, and made thein ashamed. You, however, will 
not be astonished nor ashamed, fur you are courageous : but 
only answer me, * « 

108, CaL I say, then, that he who scratches himself lives 
pleasantly. 

Soar. Therefore, if pleasantly, also happily ? 

CaL Certainly. • 

iJoer.tWill this be the case if he only itches in his head, or 
must I ask you still further ? Considei', Callicles, what answer 
you would gi’ife, if any on<» asks you respecting all the parts of 
the body in succession. And to take that which is the chief of 
ail, is not the life of catamites drpdfuJ, base, and wrotched ? 
Will you dai^e to call them happy, if '\hey hav^ what they 
desire, without stint ? 

CaL Are you i>ot ashamed, Socrates, to lead the discussion 
to such subjects ? % 

Soar, Do I lead it hither, noble Sir, or does he wlio asserts 
thus broadly, that such as rejoice, in whatever way they re- 
joice, are happy, and does not distinguish between pleasures, 

' * a bird which Ari$itotlo tells us (Hist. Aim,, 1. 5x. e, 11> 

" appears in the nijjht and runs in the day.” See note to Cary's 
of AristopbaneB, act i, sc. 4. ‘ 
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whether do yo\j say that the pleasant and the good arc the 
Bame : or that there is somethbig pleasant which is not good? 

Cal. Ill order that my argument may not contradict itself, if 
I should say they are different, I say that they are the same. 

109. Jjocr. You» subvert your ior,mcr statements, Calliclcs, 

and no longer search for the trutli with me properly, if you 
speak contrary to your real opinion. ^ 

Cal, And you do the same, Socrates. 

Socr, Neither, then, do I act rightly, if I do so, nor do you. 
But, good Sir, consider whether to rejoice in ani" way be not 
good. For it is clear that many base con'^equoiicc'^, which 
were just now hinted at, will follow, if this should be the ca»e, 
Und many others besides. 

Cal, As you think, at least, Socrates. 

Socr, Do you in reality, Callicles, persist in your assertion? 

Cal. I do. 

Socr, Shall we then enter on the discussion, as if you were 
in earnest? 

Cal. Most certainly, 

Socr, Come, then, since you arc of that opjjiion, explain this 
to me. Do you call science any thing ? 

Cal. I do 

Socr. And did 5 ou not just now say, that tliere is a certain 
courage joined with science ? 

Cal. I did say so. 

Socr. Did you speak of these two, as if courage was differ- 
ent from science ? ^ 

Cal. Certainly. 

Socr. But what? Are pleasure and science the same, or 
different ? 

Cal. Different, surely, most wise friend. 

Socr. Is courage qjso different from pleasure ? 

Cal Undoubtedly. 

110. Socr. Come, then, let "us retain these things in our 

memory ; that Callicles of Acharne said that the pleasant and 
the good are the same ; but that science and courage are dif- 
ferent both from each other and the good. , 

Cai. But So^ates of Alopecia does not agree to tlris; does 
he agree ? ' j 

Socr. He does not ^grec : ai|i I think neither will CaUiclen 
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when lie hi\s rightly examined himself. For toll me, do you 
not think that those tvho fare well are affecteil iu a inanuer 
quite (\ntrary to those who fare 'll? 

€ul» I do. p 

Socr, If these, there foie, are contrary to each other, it not 
necessary that the case sljjufd be the 6ame»\vitli them as it is 
with health and disease? For, surely, a man is not at the 
same iirm well and diseased, nor at the same lime separated 
from health and disease. 

Cal. How say you ? 

Socr* For instance, take any part of the body you please, 
and consider. Has not a nu n bonielinjos a disease in the eyes, 
which is called ophthalmia? 

CaL Undoubtedly. 

Socr. And his eyes, surely, are not at the same time well ? 

CaL Certainly not. 

Socr. 'But what? When he is freed from the o])hthaImia, 
does he then also lose the health of his eyes,** and, in a word, 
is he at the same time freed from both? 

Cal. By no msans. • 

Socr, For Umtj 1 think, would be wmilerful and absurd. 
Would it not ? 

Cal. Assuredly. 

111. Socr But I think he, altcvnatch% receives one, and 
loses the other. 

Cal. I admit it. 

Socr. "And will it not be the same with regard to blrengtU 
and weakness ? 

Cal. Yes. • ^ 

Socr. And swiftness and slowmess? 

Cal. Certainly. . , 

Socr. And with respect to things good and happiness, and 
their contraries, tilings evil a^hd wu-ctchedness, does he receive 
and part from eacW of these alternately ? 

Cal. Most assuredly. ' 

Socr. If, therefore, w'e should fin^ certain things which 
a man at the same time parts from and possesses, it i^ clear 
that these would not be both good and evil. Do we agree* Ui 
thw? Consider well and ansf^rer me. • 

Cal. I agree entirely. 

Socr. Let ua then recur (| what was bcfdi’e agreed oflu 
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Did >011 bay that to be hungry i? pleasant, or painful? I mean 
tnc very fact of being hungry. 

Cal. I said it was painful : though to eat when hungry i& 
pleasant. , 

I understand you: but to be hungry of itself is 
painful f is it not §0 ? 

Cal. I admit it. 

Socr. And also to be thirsty ? ^ 

Cal. Assuredly. 

112. Socr. Whether, then, shall I ask you any more ques- 
tions? Or do you allow that all want and desire ‘s painful? 

Cal. I allow it ; so do not ask. t 

Socr. Be it so. And do yon not say that for a inan* t(^ 
drink Avhen he is thirsty is pleasant 

Cal. I do. 

Socr. In (he instance then of which you are speaking, to he 
thirsty is, doubtless, painful } 

Cal. Yes. - 

Socr. But to drink is the satisfying of a waftt, and a 
pleasure ? 

Cal. Yes. 

Socr. Therefore as ter drinking you say that the man re- 
joices ? 

Cal. Certainly. 

Socr, But as to being thirsty ? 

Cal. I say — 

Socr. That he suffers pain ? * 

Cal. Yes. ^ 

Socr. Do you perceive then what follows? that you fiay he 
who is in pain at the same time rejoices, when you say that 
he wlio is thirsty drinks. .And docs not this happen at the 
same placo^and time, with respect cither to the soul or body, 
whichever you please ? For I think there is no differencie# li? 
this so, or not? 

Cal. It is. 

Socr. You admitted, however, that it was impossible fot f xio 
who fares well at the same time to fare ilL » 

Val. I allow it. ' . 

Socr. But yBu have gi-anted l^iat it is possible for onu who 
is in pain to refcice* 

CaX It appdm so. 
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Socr, To rejoice, therefore, is not j:o fare well, nor to be in 
j'aiu, ill : so that the pleasant is different from the good ? 

Cal. 1 know not what subtleties you are using, Socrates. * 

113, tSocr. You know, though you pretend not. Callicles. 

Cal. Proceed still further, trifling as you arc, that you may 

know how wise you are take upon yourself to admonish 
me. 

Socr.J[)oes not each of us at the same time cease to be 
thirsty, and to receive pleasure from drinking ? 

Cal. I do not know what you mean. 

Oof^, Say; not so, Callicles; but answer for our sakes, tliat 
the discussion may be brought to a conclusion. 

But this is always the way with Socrates, Gorgias, he 
asks trifling questions, and things that are of no consequence, 
and then refutes them. i» 

Oor^. But what difference does that make to you? That 
is no concern at all of yours : but sufler li>ocrates to argue in 
whatever way he pleases. ^ 

Cal. Ask, then, these trifling and petty questions, since 
Gorgias thinks proper, • 

Soer, You aro happy, Callicles,* in that you have been 
initiated in the gi*eat mysteries hofow yuii were in the small ; 
but I thought that was not allowed. Answer me, then, from 
the point where you left tjff, does not each of us at the same 
time cease to be thirsty, and to receive pleasure ? 

Cal. I admit it. 

i^ocr. •And does not one cease to be hungry and to feel 
^llher desires and pleasures at the saint time ? 

Cal. Such it tire case. 

^ocK. iioee one not, then, at the same time cease to feel 
tooth pains And pleasures ? 

Cai. Yes. 

114. Sqcr. However one does not at the same time cease to 

experien^ good.^d evil, as you admitted; but now do you 
not admit it ? ^ 

CaL I do; . But what then ? 

Socr. It follows, my friend, that good things are not the same 
with such as are pleasant, nor evil things with such as %re 
painful. For, from these on4 ceases at the saiAe time, hut not 
from those, because they ar& different. Ho\A therefore, can 
pleasant thitogs be the satne \mh such as are good, or painful 
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thingi with such as ate evil ? But, if you please, consider it ju 
this way : for I think that you are not even thus agreed with 
yourself. Coifsider then. Do you not call the good good, 
^Vom the presence of good things, just as ^ you call thocc 
beautiful to whom beauty is present? 

Cai,i do. 

Aocr. But whal? Do you call foolish men and cowaidff 
good men? For ^ou did not just now; hut youf<?aid. the 
brave and prudent were so. Do you not call these good ? 

Cal. Certainly. 

Sacr. But what? Have jou ever seen a bo}. \\ithout uudoi.. 
standing, rejoicing ? 

Cal. I ha^e. ^ 

Socr. And liave you not also seen a man without undei- 
standing, rejoicing ? 

Cal. I think I have. But to what purpose is this? 

Socr. Nothing: answer liow ever. 

CaL I have seen it. 

Socr^ But what ? have you seen a man endued with intellect 
grieving and rejoicing ? 

Cal. 1 have. 

115. Socr. But which rejoice and grieve the more; the 
wise, or tiic foolish ? 

Cal. J think there is not much difference. 

Socr. That is enough. In war have \ou ever seen a 
coward ? " 

CaL Most assuredly. 

Socr. What then ? Oi the departure of the enemy which 
appeared to you to rejoice the more, the cefWards or the 
brave ? 

CaL .Both appeared to m^e to rejSice more : or, if not, in 
nearly the s^me degree. 

Socr. It is 'of no consequence. Cowards, then, also rejoice? 

CaL Very much so. f 

Socr. And the foolish, as it seems ? 

CaL Yes. 

Socr. But, when the enemy approaches, do cowards only 
griinre ? or do the brave also ? 

CaL Both. • 

Socr. In an ^ual degree r 
, Cc/„ Coward# perhaps more* 
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Socr But, when the enemy depails, do they not lejoice 
more r , 

CaL Perhaps so. 

Socr. Do qpt, therefore, as you say, the foolith and the 
wise, cowards and the bra\e, similarly grieve and rejoice, 
much in the same degftt, hut cowartjp more fhan the 
brave ? 

Cal^ admit it. 

• Socr. The wise however and the brave are good, but 
cowards and the foolish bad ? 

Cal. Yea HI 

Socr. The good and th^ bad, therefore, rejoice and grieve 
equally ? 

Cah I admit it. 

ll(j. Socr. Arc, then, the good and the bad, good and bad 
m an equal degree ? or are the bad yet more good and bad } 

Cal. By Jupiter, 1 do not know what you mean. 

Socr. Do you not know that you said the good are good, 
through the presence of good things, and the bad through 
the presence of evil things*? And that pleasures are good 
things, and painS evil ? 

Cal. 1 did. 

^Sorr. Are not, therefore, good things, viz., pleasures, pre- 
sent with those that rejoice, if they do rejoice ? 

Cal. Undoubtedly. 

Socr. And since good things arc picscnt are not they who 
rcjoice*good ? 

Cal. Yes., 

Socr, But what? Are not evil things, viz., pains, present 
with those that suffer piyn ? 

Cal. Thoy arc present. 

Socr. But do you not say that the bad are bad? through the 
presence of evil things ? Or do vou sav so no longer ? 

Cal. I do, ^ - - 

Socr. Those, therefore, tfftit rejoice, arc good; but thoso 
that suffer pain are bad ? 

Cal. Certainly. ^ 

Socr, And those that ara more so, more, j^ut those that luro 
less so, less ? and those thA are equally so, qqually ? 

Cal, Yes. \ \ 

Socr, Do you not say^^ that the wise and the foolishr 
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cowards and the brave, rejoice and grieve in an equal degrc‘e, 
or cowards evej^ more ? 

Val 1 do. 

117* Socr, Now in common with me, draw*- the inferences 
that result from the'-e admissions. J."or, they say, it is beautiful 
to repeat and consider beautiful twice, and even thrice. 

We 'say, that the prudent and brave man is good ; do we not ? 

Cal Yes, " 

Socr, But that the foolish man and a coward is bad ? 

Cal Certainly. 

Socr. Again, that he who rejoices is good ? ^ 

Cal Yes. * / 

" 8ocr» And that he who suffers pain is bad 

Cal Necessarily so. 

Socr. And that the good and the bad suffer pain and rejoice 
equally, but perhaps the bad more ? 

Cal Yes. 

Socr. Therefore, the bad man becomes equally bad and 
good, with the good man, or even more good ? Do not these 
rofeolts follow, as well as the former ones, if one says that the 
pleasant and the good are the same? Are not these con- 
sequences necessary, Callicles ? 

Cal I have boon long listening to you, Socrates, and making 
concessions, considering with myself that if any one grants you 
«my thing, ev/3n in jest, you seize it eagerly as boys do. And 
can you suppose that I or any other person in the wofld docs 
not believe that some pleasures are better, and others worse ? 

118. Socr. Ho, Ho ! Callicles, how cunning you are 1 Yon 
treat me as a child, now asserting that these things are in this 
manner, and now in another manner; trying to deceive me. 
TbougH, at the outset, I did' not think that I should be pnt- 
poscly deceived by you, because you are my friend. But now 
1 have been mistaken, and as it seems, must^ needs, according 
to the old proverb, make good of what I have, and reOeivo 
what you give me. What you now say, as it appears, is thiSt 
that ^ome pleasnres are good, others bad ; is it not so t 

QaL Yes. 

8ocr. And ari not the prohtablo good, and the noxious bad ? 

Cal Certainlj* \ 

And thjSse which effect / certain good, uve profiiabfcr 
"but those which effect a certain e/il, bad ? 
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VaL I admit it. 

Socr. Do you not speak then of such as the followinfr; af 
for instance, with respect to the body, those pleasures which 
we just now igeritioned of eating* and drinking ; and if some 
of these produce in the body health or strength, or some other 
bodily excellences, are th^ ftot good, but tjiose that •produce 
the contraries of these, evil ? 

Cal, rfilertainly- 

^ iSocr. And arc not pains, in like manner, some beneficial, 
others injurious ? 

Cal, UudcBibtcdly. 

Soc7\ Ought we not, the'*efore, both to choose and to exer- 
cise ourselves in such pleasures and pains us arc beneficial ? 

Cal, Certainly. 

Socr, But not such as aie injurious } 

Cat, That is evident. 

119. Socr. For, if you remember, it w^as agreed between us, 
Bolus and me, that aU things should be done for the sake ot 
what is good. And do you agree with us in thinking, that 
tlie. good is the end of all actions, and that all other thinga 
ought to be doncffor its sake, but not it *or the sake of other 
thihgs ? Do you accord with us and make up the third ? 

Cal, I do; 

Socr. Wc ought, then, to do both all other tilings and such 
as are pleasant, for the sake of things good, but not good 
things for the sake of such as arc pleasant ? 

CaL "Certainly. 

Socr. Is ev^ry man, therefore, able*lo choose among plea- 
sant things such as are good, and such as are evil? or is 
there need of a person skilled in each case ? 

Cal, Of a person skilled, ^ • 

Socr* Let us then again call to mind what I ^d to Pol us 
and Gorgias* I said, if you remember, that there are cer- 
tain, occupations ^hich regard pleasure, and are occupied in 
this alone, but. are ignorant of the better and the worse ; but 
that there are others Jjhat know both what is good and what is 
evil. And 1 have placed among those which have pleasure^for 
their object, cookery, as a sk^ relating to the body, but not an 
art; imd among those thatmave the good for their object I 
placed the tpedicmal artv And by the ^ of frienddiipi 

Callioles, thmk not tliat ybd^ught to jest witn me, nw give * 
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finy answer that may occur to you contrary to your opinioiu 
nor receive wh|it I say as if I were in jest. For you see that 
oifr discourse is on a subject, than which there is none that a 
man endued even with the smallest understanding would take 
more pains about, namely in what way we ought to live, whe- 
ther in ^uch a w^ as that to you exhort me, engaging 

in such employments of a man, as speaking among the people, 
cultivating rhetoric, and applying oneself to political ir^airs, in 
the manner which you now do ; or whether we should devot,: 
ourselves to a philosophic life, and in what the latter ditfers 
from the former. Perhaps, then, it is best, a? I just now 
attempted, to make a distinction^ and when we have dis- 
tinguished and agreed with each other, that tlicse are t^o 
kinds of life, then to consider in what they differ from each 
other, 8nd which of them ought to be pursued. Perhappi, 
however, you do not yet understand what I mean. 

121. Cal, I do not, indeed. 

Socr, I will explain it to you more clearly. Since we have 
agreed, you and I, that there is something good, and some- 
thing pleasant, and that the pleasant is different from the good, 
and that there is a certain study and pitjparation for the 
acquirement of each of <thein, one being a search after tlie 
pleasant, and the other after the good — however, first of all, 
grant me this, or not ; do you grant it t 

Cal, I do.^ 

Socr, Come then, concede to me also what I said to these 
men, if at the time I appeared to you to speak the truth. I said 
that cookery does not ^pear to me to be an fu’t, but a skill ; 
and that medicine is an art ; for I said that mecucine considers 
the nature of that which it cures, aqd the cause of the things 
that it* does, and is able to »give an account of each of these i 
but that th€ other, being concerned about pleasure, to which 
its whole attention is directed, proceeds to it without any art 
at all, neither considering the nature nor th^ cause of pleasure^ 
altogether without reason, and^in a word incapable of giving 
any account of itself, a mere practice anej^ skill, only preserving 
th^ memory of that which usually takes place, by which also 
it supplies. pleas^es. 122. First ^f aU, then, consider whether 
these things apnear to you to havj been sufficiently established, 
and that there jpe also certain o/ner corresponding studies re* 
•elating to the soul, of which soiie follow rules of re* 
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gard what is best for the soul; but others that neglect this» 
and consider only, as in the former case, the pleasure of the 
soul, in what^ way it may be procured ; but pjfying no atten- 
tion to which pleasure is better or worse, nor caring for any 
thing else tlufe gratification only, whether it be better or 
worse. For my part, Callicks, there appear to me to»be such 
studies ; and I say that such a thing is flatteVy, as well in rela- 
tion to Ae body as the soul, and to any thing else the pleasure 
jjjf which one sedulously attends to, without paying any regard 
to the better and the worse. But do you entertain the same 
opinion as we do respecting these things, or do you gainsay it ? 

Cal. No, Imt I yield this point in order that our discussion 
may be brought to a close, and tliat I may gratify Gorgins here, 
^ocr^ Does this take place with respect to one soul, but not 
with respect to two and hoveral ? 

Cal. No ; hut it takes place with respect to two and several 
Soar. Is it not, then, possible to gratify a" number of soula 
collected togetlier, without considering at all what is best } 

123, Cal, I think so. 

Socr, Gan you tell me, then, what those studies are which 
produce this effect ? Or ratlier,* if you i)lcase, -on my asking, 
whichever appears to you to be one cjf say so, and which 
not, deny it. And first of all, let us consider flute-playing. 
Does it not appear to you to be such a thing, Callicles, as pur- 
sues only our pleasure, but regaids nothing else? 

Cal. It appears so. • 

&cr«And is it not the case with all such studies, as for 
instance, harp-playing in the public g'^nes ? 

CaL Yes. • 

Socr. And what as to the representation of choruses and 
dithyrambtc poetiy? doeft it not appear to you to be^of the 
same kind ? Do you think that Ciueaias sou of Meles cares 
at all to express himself in such a way that his neavers may 
become better ? rather what will gratify the crowd of spec- 
tators ? % 

Cal The latter is clearly the case, Socrates, with respect tc 
Cmesias. 

Socr. But what as to his father^Ieles ? Did he appear to 
you to play on the^ha^p, l|pking to that wfeich is best? or 
did not he look to what walmost pleasant? siuging 

lie offended the audience. Consider, bowevw; does not aU 
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iiarp-playing and dithyrambic poetry appear to you to have 
been invented ^br the sake of pleasure ? 

Cal, It does. 

124. Socr, But what of that lenerable an(k wonderful art, 

tragic poetry, at what does it aim ? Do its endeavour and aim 
appear •to you t(^ be only to gilitlfy the spectators? or does 
it strive, if any thing should be pleasing and grateful to them, 
but mischievous, to avoid saying this, but if it happ«?P.3 to be 
•Ufipleasant and beneficial, to say and sing this, whether it grk^ 
tifies the spectators or not? In which of these two ways do 
you think tragic poetiy is framed ? • 

CaL This is clear, Socrates, that it rather aims at pleasure, 
and the gratification of the spectators. 

Socr, Did we not just now say, CalJicIes, that a tiling of 
this kind is flattery ? 

Cal, Certainly,^ 

Socr, Come then, if any one should take from all poetry, 
melody, rhythm, and measure, would any thing else than Words 
.remain ? 

Cal, Necessarily so. « ' , 

Socr, Are not these words, then, addressed to a great nmU 
litude, and to the people? 

CaL I admit it. 

Socr. Poetiy, therefore, is a kind of popular speaking; 

Cal, It appears so. 

Socr. Thc'refore it must be a rhetorical method of popular 
speal;ing: for do not poets appeal* to you to employ* rhetoric 
in the theatres ? •^ ' 

CaL They do. 

125. Sotr, Now, therefore, we have found a bertain rhetoric 
ainpngfcthe people, consistipg at the same time of boys. gnd 
women and^neu, slaves and free-mcn, of which we do not ako-* 
gether approve ; for we liave called it flatterv. ^ 

CaL Certainly. . 

Socr. Well then. But as to^ the rhetoric addressed to the 
Athenian people, and the people in otlier cities consisting of 
free-men, what shall we say as to that ? Do the rhetprto^s 
tippear tp you always to speak with a view to what ^ 
aiming at thisi that the citizens irfiy be made as gond as possi- 
ble by their dis|onrse8? or do thpy, too, endeavour to jjratify 
,the citizen^ anu neglecting the public interest, fo^ the sake 
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their own private advanta^^, do they treat the people as chiU 
dren, trying only to gratify them, without being in the least . 
concerned whether they shall become better or Worse by these 
means ? 

Cat, This is^not a simple question that, you ask me. For 
there are some who, looking to the interest of the citizens, say 
what they do ; but others are such as you describe. 

\2Q.kocr, That is enough. For, if this also is twofold, 
one pan of it will be flattery, and a base popular speaking, but 
the other will be honourable, namely, that which endeavours 
to make the souls of the citizens as good as possible, and 
strives to speak what is best, whether it be pleasant or unplea- 
sant to the hearers. But you have never yet seen this kind of 
rhetoric* Or, if you can mention any one of the rhetoricians 
who is of this stamp, why do you not tell me who he is } 

Cal. But, by Jupiter, I cannot instance to you any of the 
rhetoricians of the present day. 

SocK But what? Can you instance any one of the ancients 
thi’bugh whose means the Athenians have become better, after 
he had begun to harangue them, when previously they had 
been worse? Foy I know nof who such a one is. 

Cal. What? Have you not heaix^that Themistocles was a. 
good man, and Cimon and Miltiades, and Pericles, who died 
lately, wliora you have also heard ? 

Soar 4 If that is true virtue, Callicles, w’hich you before men- 
tioned as such, namely, for a man to gratify both*his own de- 
sites and those of others. But if this is not the case, but, as* 
we were afterwards compelled to conljpss, those desires which,, 
when satisfied^ make a man better, ought to be indulged, but 
those, which nn^ke him worse, not so, and if there is a certain 
art in this, can you say tlftt any one of these was a man, of this 
kind? * • 

Clod. I know not what to say, 

Socr^ Eu^if you seek well, you will find out. Let us 
however, consider, and see quietly if any one of these was. 
such*: 'Fpr come, is it not true that a good man, who says 
what he says with a view to the best, does not speak at ran*^ 
dom, but looking to, some end? just as all other artists, 
ing oath, to his own work, ^es not take at random and em- 
|)lt>y what he employe in his work, but so thaAthe su^eet ha 
ia at w^ork u^on may hatra a mtain form: for mstance^ if yenf 
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svill look at painters, architects, shipwrights, and any jthcr 
artists you please, yon will see that each places whatever he em- 
ploys in a certain order, and compels one thing to adapt itself 
to and harmonize with another, until the who]^ workmanship 
is compacted together with order and regularity. And more- 
over, those other vtificers, whom^We just now mentioned, who 
are employed about the body, teachers of gymnastics, and phy- 
sicians, adorn the body in a way, and di'-pose it in ai>-^ 5 rderly 
manner. Do allow lliat tlus is so or not ? 

Cal. Let it be so. 

128. A house, then, that has acquired order and re- 

gularity will be a good house, but when disordcj*, a bad one. 

CaL I admit it. 

Socr, And a ship in like manner ? 

Cal Yes. 

Soc}\ And do we not say the same with respect to our bodies ? 

Cal. Certainly. 

Socr. But what as to the soul? when in a state of disorder 
will it be in a good condition, or when it is in a state of order 
and regularity ? 

Cal From what has been saic^ it is necessary to grant that 
the latter must be the casfs. 

Socr. What, then, in the body, is the name of that which 
results from order and regularity ? 

Ced, You ^>robably mean health and strength. 

Socr. I do. But what, again, is the name of that which 
subsists in the soul from order and regularity ? EndeSvour to 
discover and mention it, ms you did the name of the former. 

Cal Why do not you say what it is your self, 'Socrates? 

Soer. If it pleases you better, I will. But do you, if I seem 
to yom to speak well, assent, if not, confute, and do not spare 
xnc. To mr, then, it appears that the name belonging to the 
orderly disposition of the body is the healthful, from which 
health springs, and every other excellence oS the body. 1$ it 
so, or not ? ‘ 

Cal. It is. 

Socr. But the name belonging to the orderly and r^gidar 
dis*|)Ositioii of the soul is the legitimate and law ; whetioe men 
become obedierit to law and ordelly ; but these are juatiee Wid 
temperance. l||^o you admit tbia^r not? 

. Cal Be it so. 
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I Sorr, Will not, then, that good rhetorician wlio follows 
tht; 1 lies ot‘ art, looking to these things, address^ the arguments 
he hud all his actions to souls, and if he should bestow a 
gift, wiU he bestow it, and, if he should take any thing 
away, will he nol take it away ioi£/t (he same ond^ ahv'ajs di- 
recting his attention to this, that justice may be prodheed in 
the souls of his fellow-citizens, and injastiee banished; that 
tempejjiwtce may be produced in them, and iulemperance 
Jbwiifehed; and, in short, that every virtue maybe planted in 
them, but ^icc driven out. Do you grant this, or not? 

Cal, I do gi*ant it. 

Soar, For where is the utility, Callicles, in giving n body 
diseased, and iIl-di«posed, abundance of the most agreeable 
food or drink, or any thing else, which will not be more pro- 
fitable to it than the contraiy, but, according to right reason, 
even less ? Is this so ? 

Cal, Be it so. 

Boer, For I think it is of no advantage for a man to live 
with a miserable slate of body ; for thus it would be necessary 
for him to live miserably ; is iit not so 

Cal, Yes. • ^ 

Boer, And do not [)hysicians g%nei,illy allow a man in 
health to satisfy his desires, as, for instance, when liungry to 
cat as much as he pleases, or wdicn thirsty to drink, but when 
ill, they scarcely e^ er allow him to siitlsly himself with what 
he desires ? Do you grant this too ? 

Cal, 1 do, 

130. Boer, And should not the saifie method, my excellent 
friend^ be adopted with respect to the soul ? So long as it is 
depraved, as being without understanding, intemperate, unjust 
and unholy, one ought to restrain .it from the indulgence of its 
desires, and not permit it to do any thing exedjit wliat will 
render it belief ? Do you admit this or not? 

Cal. I do, * 

Boct. For this surely i^ betfer for the soul itself. 

Cal. Certainly, 

Boer. And is not to restrain any one from what he desims 
lo punish Wm? 

CaL Yes. 

Soft. To be punished, is better the soul thA6 

ttitemperance, as you ju&t toyr thought. 
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Cal, I don’t know what you mean, Socrates : ask some ou<?\ 
else. 

iSocr> This man will not submit to be benefited and to sufioj 
the very thing of which we are speaking, viz.,epunisliraent. 

QaL I don’t at all heed what yop say ; I only answered you 
thus ffir** for the s<'\ke of Gorgias. ^ *• 

131, Boer, Be it so. What shall we do then? Shall we 
break off the dLscussion in the midst? ^ 

Cal, You shall determine. * * 

Socr, But they say it is not right to leave even fables in the 
midst, but a head should be placed on them, that- they may not 
wander without a he<ad. Answer, therefore, to what remains, 
that our discussion may have a head to it, ^ 

Cal. How importunate you are, Socrates! But, if you will 
be persuaded by me, you will give up this discussion^ or carry 
it on with some one else, 

Boer. Who else is willing? for we must not leave the dis- 
cussion unfinished. 

Cal, Cannot you go through with it yourself, either speak- 
ing by yourself or answering yovrsclf ? ' 

Boer, That the saying of Epif^aimiis may*be verified in me, 
** what two men said befare, I alone am able to say,” But it 
appears to be very necessary. If, however, we shall do sc, 
I think we ought all of us to strive heartily that we may 
understand what is true and what false with respect to th^e- 
subject wc are treating of : for it is for the common interest of 
all that this should become clear. 132, I will, theretore, go 
through the matter under discussion, as it apfi^ars to me to 
be : but, if I shall seem to any of you to grant myself what is 
not true, he must take me up and cpnfute me. F^or 1 do npt 
say what I say as knowing it, but I am enquiring in comiUiott 
with you, SC' that, if he who disputes with me should appear fo 
say any thing to the purpose, I shall be the first to give M to 
him. I say this, however, in case you thiiik the disesUfiSioR 
ought to be finished; but if you do not wish it, let ,US givffe 
up and depart. , ^ ^ 

Corff, But it appears to me, Socrates, that we^jsbotdd. iiOt 
depart yet, but that you should jursue the argum&U jit 
is evident that |[ie, others think And I, ibr 
to hear you g6 ftivough the remai/ider of the 
^ £ocr. But, indeed, Gorgias, I tvotild* gladly 
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a) oarry on flic discassiot with Cullicles here, until I had givci* 
'•nil hack the baying of Arnphioii for that of Zethus': hut 
you are not willing, CuUitlcs, to finish the discussiou 
ilh fnc, yet Ij^ten to me at leabt, and take me up if I appetif 
t^) you to bay any thing niv'oirectly. And if you bhall confute 
me, I shall not be angry with you, as yofi are with me, but 
j ou shall be recorded by me as my greatc«-t benefactor. 



133. Son\ Hear me then repeating the argument from the 
beginning, •Are the pleasant and the good the bame ? They 
are not the banie, as 1 and Callicles have agreed. But whether 
ia the plca'-ant to be done for the bake of the good, or the 
good for the sake of the pleasant ? The ])leabant tor the sake 
of the good. But ib the pleasant that, with which when pre- 
sent vfc are pleased ? and the good that, by wlucH when pre- 
sent we are good ? Certainly. Now wc are good, both our- 
selvcb* and all other things that are good, when a certain 
virtue is present ? To me this appears to be necessary, Cal- 
licles. But the virtue of edch thing, whether instrument^ or 
body, or soul, and inoreoves^ of every ai iinal, docs not reach 
a high pitch of perfection by change, but by order, and recti- 
tude, and the art that is attubuled to each of them. Is this ' 
so ? 1 admit it, Tlic virtue, Ihcn, of every thing is regulated 

and adorned by oidcr? 1 bhould say bo. Ascertain order, 
then, proper to each, becoming inherent in each, makes each 
thing good? It appears so to me. ^The soul, therefore, that 
has its own ®rder, is better tliaii tlijit wdiich is without order i 
Kocessanly so. That, however, which has order is orderly ? 
How should it not ? And that which is orderly is tenjperate ? 
Most necessarily. 134, A temperate bi^ul, then^ is good ? I 
am not able to bay any thing against this, my dear Callicles ; 
but do you, if you can do so, inform me. 

CctK Proceed, my good friend. 

Socr» 1 say, then, that jf a temperate soul is good, that which 
is affected contrariwise to the temperate is base : and this 
surely is the foolish a^d interappmte ? Certainly. Moreover,^ 
a temperate man would act ?>ecomingly both towards gods and 
towards men? for he woHld not be tempe^te if he aetc^ 
aid^ecommgly ? It must needs be so. Moreover^ by 
' See bdbmf § SO. 
s* 
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bcoom^gly towards men he would act justly, and towards the, 
gods piously; but it is necessary that he who acts justly iiud 
piously should be just and pious ? It must be so. It is more- 
<itVCT necessary that he should be brave ? for it^s not the pait 
of a temperate man either to pursue or avoid what is not 
becoming, but to j)ursue and avoi(\ those things and men, 
pleasures and pains, which he ought, and to endure patiently 
wherever he ought. 135. So that it is ab‘-olutely nec<?^^ary, 
Callicles, that the temperate man, as we have desciibed h]iii, 
being just, brave, and pious, should he a perfectly good man, 
and that a good man sljotild do whatever he d^es well and 
honcurably, and that he who does well should bo blessed and 
happy, but that tlie wicked, who docs ill, should be wrctehcclr. 
but this latter would be directly contrary to tlic tcmpcuite 
man, namely, the iutemperate, whom you praised. 1, there- 
fore, thus lay down these things, and affirm that they are time. 
But if they are liuc, as it seems, he who wishes to be happy- 
must pursue and practise temperance, and must avoid intem- 
perance, every one of us with all his might, and must endea** 
vour never to stand in need of pumshment, but if he docs need 
it, either he or any of his family, whether it be the case of a 
private person, or a city,*ju'5ticc must be administered, and 
punishment inflicted, if he is to be happy. This appears to me 
to be the mark to which we ought to look for the guidance of 
our life, and referring all private and public actions to this 
point, that justice and temperance may be ever present with 
him who will be blessed, and to act accordingly, not sulTcring 
his desires to be intemperate, nor endeavouring to^ satisfy them, 
which is an irremediable evil, causing a man to live like a rob- 
ber. For such an one could neither be dear to any pther 
man, nor to Gjid ; for it is impossible there con be any commu- 
nion between them ; and where there is no communion ther^ 
can be no fnendship, 136. The sages® too, say, Callicles 
that heaven and earth, gods and n^cn, are held together by com- 
munion, friendship, order, temperance, and justice, and for tilua 
reason^ my friend, they call this universe, order ^ and not dis- 
order or intemperance. You, how-ever, aj^ar to me not to 
attend to these things, and this l^iiough you are wise ; but it 
has escaped yoxf ob^servation thpt geometrical e^usdity ba& 

• The Pythagoreans, especially Empedocles 

* order," signifying aisp ‘^the World ** ^ 
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grccit power both aitiong gods and among men ; cn the con- 
trary you tliink that every one should strive tq get more than 
'Others ; for you neglect geometry. Well then ; either this 
argumenc of n^fne must be confuted, a?id it 7nust be shevm thatf 
the happy are not happy .from the possession of justice and 
temperance, and the wrctrhAl, wretched from vice ; or, if the 
argument is true, we must consider what are its results. Now, 
Cdji^es, all those things before mentioned, with respect to 
'"'ffEidi you asked me if I was speaking in earnest, result from 
it, to the eflect that a man should accuse himself, his son, and 
his friend, ifi he committed any injustice, and should employ 
rhetoric for this jmrposc. And what you thought Polus granted 
through shame was therefore true, that by how much it is 
more base to do an injury than to be injured, by so much is it 
worse : and that he who would be a good orator ought to bo 
just and skilled in the knowledge of things just ; which, again, 
Poluft said Gorgias acknowledged through shame. 

137. This then bring the case, let us consider what it is 
that you find fault with in me, and whether you are right or 
not in saying that I can neither assist myself, nor any of my 
friends or domestics, nor save myself front the greatest dangers, 
but that I am in the power of any dne who chooses, like men 
marked with infamy, if he pleases, according to that petulant 
expression of yours, to strike me on the face, or to take away 
my property, or expel me from the city, or, wgrst of all, to 
kill and that to be thus circumstanced, is the most dis- 
graceful of all things, according to ^^our opinion. But mine 
is this, it has^ indeed been often mentioned, yet nothing pre- 
vents its being again repeated; I deny, Calhcles, that to bo 
struck in the face unjustty is most disgraceful, or for my body 
or purse to be cut, but that to sfrike Unjustly acjd to* cut mo 
and mine, is both more disgraceful and worse, and that to rob, 
enslave, break open a house, and, in short, to injure in any 
respect me and mine, is both more disgraceful and worse for 
him who does the injury than for me who am injured. 138. 
These things, that were proved to be thus in the foimer part 
our discussion, as I atHrm, are held and bound (thou^ it 
is somewhat rude to say So) m reasons o£ iron and ada- 
toant« U8 would really appear to be the casS^ so that unlesi^ 
you, or. soine one stronger thsm you can brbak them, it 
not ^bssible tb^ any one who gays otherwise than as I now 
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Pay can speak correctly ; for my statement is always the same, 
that I know not, how these things are, but that of all the pei - 
sons with whom I have ever conversed, as now with you, no 
one, who says otherwise, tun avoid being ridicukius. I there- 
fore again assert that these things are so. But if this is the 
case, and injustice is the greatest of'cvils to liim that commits 
it, and if, great as this evil is, it still a greater, if pc»sible, 
for one who acts unjustly not to be punished, what kind (5iHi>elD 
will that be, which, if a man cannot procure for huneelf, 
would be really ridiculous? will it not be that winch would 
avert from us the greatest harm? But theie is^uu absolute 
necessity that this should be most disgraceful, tor a man not 
to be able to assist cither himself, or his friends and domestic^, 
next to that, an inability to avoid the second evil, and the third, 
nn inability to avoid the third evil, and so on with the rest; in 
proportion to the magnitude of each evil, so is it beautiful to 
be able to avoid eacli of them, and disgraceful not to be able. 
Is the case thus or othciwise, Callicles? 

Cal. No otherwise. 

139. Socr, Of these two things then, tlic doing injustice 
and receiving an injury, we say that to do injustice is a greater 
evil, but to receive an injury a less one. By recourse to what 
^ means, then, could a man so assi'^t himself as to have both 
these advantages, that of not doing injustice, and that of not 
rcceiv^g an injury ? Is it by power, or will ? I mean thus : 
whether, if a man wishes not to be injured, will be not„be in- 
jured, or, if he has acquircyl the power of not being injured, will 
he not be injured ? * 

Cal, It is clear that he will not, if he has acquired the power. 

Socr, ,But what with respect to doifig injustice ? Whether, 
if any one wislies not to do injustice, is this sufficient, (for in 
that case he will not do it,) or, besides this, is it requisite to 
acquire a certain power and uit, so that, unless he has learned 
and practised them, he will do injustice ? Come then, ans^^ 
me this question, Callicles ; whether do Bolus and I appeaar to 
you to have been compelled, rightly or not, to make that ad-^ 
mission in tlie former part of our discussion, when we adraitted 
that no one willftgly commits injustice, but that aU who dtir 
commit it do so jhwUJingly i r ^ ^ 

, CaL Let that ^pomt be granted, Socrates, in order daat 
may bring the argument to a conclusioU, 
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S^J(T* For this purpose, then, as it appears, we must acquire 
a c*ertain power and art, m order that we may not commit in* 
justice. 

CaL 

140. Siocr. What then the art by means of which a n»un 
will receive no injury at*alf, or scarcely aay ? Con^der, if it 
appears to you the same as it does to me. For to me it 
anpatira thus; either that ho ought to govern in a city or 

^^^en have absolute power, or be a fiicnd of the existing 
government. 

Cal, Do you observe, Socrates, how ready I am to praise 
you, if you say any thing well } This you appear to me to 
ifave said remarkably well. 

Socr, Consider also, whether I appear to you to say this 
well. Each person seems to me for the most part to be a 
friend to each, according as the ancient sages say **like to 
like :** does it not seem so to you ? 

Cal, It does. 

Socr, Wherever, therefore, a savage and uneducated tyrant 
governs, if there should bc*any one in the city much better 
than him, woul<f not the tyrant fear him, and never he able to 
be cordially his friend ? * 

CuL Sueh is the case ' < 

Socr, Nor yet, if any one should be much worse than the 
tyrant, would he become his friend; for the. tyrant would 
despise him, nor ever feel any affection for him as a friendt 

CaL This also is true. ^ < 

141. Socr 9 It remains, therefore, that he alone would be a 
fHend, worthy of notice, to such a man, who, having a similar 
dispo^tion, should blanlt* and ipraisc the same things and be 
willing to be governed by and submit’to his ?way. Such a 
person will have great influence in this city, and no one will 
injure him with impunity. Is it not so ? 

Cal Yes. ^ 

Socr. If, therefore, any young man in this city should con- 
sider within himself, How could 1 obtain influence, and bo 
injured by no one ?** this, as it seems, must be his method, be 
^must from liis very youth; accustom himself to rejoice and 
grieve at the same things as the despot, andicontrivc to make 
bimsdtf as like him an possible. Is it not so ? ^ 

Cal Yes, * 
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Socr, Will not he, then, have managed so as not to be in- 
jured, and to liave great power in that city, according to youx 
argument ? 

CaL Certainly. 

Socr, Will he also manage not, to commit injustice ? or far 
from it, since he w411 be like the governor, who is unjust, and 
will have great influence with him ? I think, for my part, that 
quite cjontrariwise he will contrive so as to be able to cTtea^^nt 
the greatest injustice and not to be punished for it. "Will 
not.? 

CaL It appeeirs so. '' 

Socr, Will not, then, the greatest evil befal him. in conse- 
quence of being depraved in his soul, and tainted through imi- 
tation of the despot and his influence with him ? 

142. Cal. I know not, SoeVates, how you always turn the 
arguments upside down. Do you not know, that he who 
imitates can kill him who does not imitate the despot if he 
pleases, and deprive him of his property ? 

Socr, I do know it, good Gallic] cs, unless I am deaf, since I 
have just now heard it often bolh from you and Polus, and 
from almost every one else in the city. But do you in your 
turn listen to me : he will kill him if he pleases, but a depraved 
'man, one who is upright and good. 

Cal, And u not this a thing to be indignant at ? 

Socr, Not to a man of sense, as our argument proves* Do 
you tliink that a man should aim at this ; to live as bng as 
possible, and slioulci^ study those arts which always preserve us 
from dangers, as rhetoric which you bid me study, and which 
saves us in courts of justice ? 

CaL J do, by Jupiter, and therein Tadvise you well. 

143. /Socr.‘*What then, my excellent fri^end, does the sdenee 
of scumming too appear to you to be very fine ? 

CaL No, by Jupiter. , r , . 

Socr, And yet this too saves niten from death, when they fall 
into such a danger as requires this science. But if this appears 
to you to be moan, I will mention to you one more 
than this, nsmaely that of piloting ship, which not only saves 
lives, but also b^ics and property from extreme danger, just, 
as rhetoric does.^. And this art i& moderate and 
does not brag atuj strut as if it accomplished sooie^^ 
d^ul, but when it has accomphshed the Samjs thing as tlm 
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forcrmic art, if it has brought us safe here from JEgino, it de- 
mands, I think, two oboli, and if from Egypt or the Pontue^ 
for bo great a benefit in having brought safe what I now men*, 
tion, ourselves* and children, our property and wives, and in 
having landed them in p(jr^ it usually demands two drachms* 
and the man who possesses this art, and •accomplishes these' 
things, when he has disembarked, walks by the sea and his 
^jjli^with a modest gait. 144. For he knows, I think, how 
"to reason with himself, that it is uncertain whom of his pAs-^ 
sengers he has benefited by not allowing them to be drowned, 
and whom h% has injured, knowing that he has not put them 
ashore in any respect better than they wore when they went on 
board, either as to thdir souls or bodies. He therefore reasons 
with himself, that if one who is afflicted in his body with severe 
and incurabte diseases should happen not to be drowned, such 
a man is indeed miserable for having escaped death, and has 
received no benefit from him ; but if any one laboui's under 
many and incurable diseases in tliat which is more precious 
than the body, his soul, such a one ought ^ not to live, nor 
would he benefit him, if he laved him from the sea, or from n 
court of justice, or from any other danger, for he knows that it 
istiot better for a depraved man to live, because he must needs 
live badly. For this reason, it is not usual for a pilot ta boasts 
although he saves our lives ; nor , ray admirable friend, is it 
usual for an engineer W'bo ia sometimes able to save, no less 
than » general of an army, nut to mention a pilot or any other 
person ; for sometimes he saves w^ole cities. Does it not 
appear to y#u that he is fit to be compared with a forensic 
orator ? though^ if he chose to speak, Calliclcs, as you do, ex- 
tolling his own art, h 8 would ^overwhelm you with words, 
iirging and exhorting you to the* fitnefiS of yoe^r beco*ining an 
, engineer, for that other tilings are of no consequence ; and he 
would have enough to say. 145 , You, however, would never- 
theless despise fiim and his art, and, by way of reproach would 
call him an engineer, and would neither give your daughter to 
Jhis son, nor accept his daughter for your son. Though, i£ 
from the reasons for which you praise your own art, on jvhat 
. just pre^text do you despxse^tJro engineer, and the others whom 
J have just now mentioned ? I know that would say you 

> The negative psTthsle h^e expressed, is in the otiginal at the he^u^ 
ting df the para^pb, efc. Bn piW* See Srallbautu*® lucid ’ 
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uro better, and of a better family. But if tTiat Avliicb !•? better 
U not -what I Ray it is, but if excellence consists in this, for a 
man to fia\c himself and his property, whatever kind of man 
he may he, then your contempt for the engineer.* and the phy- 
sician, and for whatever other arts ;^ic pursued for the purpose 
of pre‘3er\aUon, is ridiculous. ' ‘ 

But, iny good friend, consider whether that which Is noble 
and good is not something else than to save and be 
and whether that principle, tliat one should live as long as on^ 
can, is not to he given up hy one \\ho is truly a man, and life 
not too fondly loved, but that leaving thcRc things to the care 
of the deify, and believing the women, jv?io say that no man 
can avoid his fate, one should consider tins, by what means one 
may pass the remainder of one’s life in the best possible 
manner, wJicther h}/ conforming oiic’s-self to the government 
under which one d^^e]ls. 146. And in that case whether it is 
right that ) ou bhould resemble as much as possible the Athe- 
nian people, if you wish to be dear to them, and to have great 
influence in their city? Consider \\hotlier this is advantageous 
to you and to mo, lest, my admirable friend, we should buflbr 
what they bay the Thessalian"^ witches did, who drew down 
the moon, and o u* ehoiec ^of this power in the city should ibe 
^ attended with the loss of whaft is dearest to us. If, however, 
you think tha^ any man in the world can teach you any such 
art, as will caii^^c you to ha\c gi'oat power in this city, wlrilc 
you are unlike the chiu-acter of the people, whether Jpr the 
belter or the woi-se, as appears to me, Callicles, you are not 
rightly ad^ised. For j^oif must not only be an ii|iitator of, but 
like them in your natural disposition, if you mean to do any 
thing efiectual towards gaining the friimdship of the Athenian 
people, and, bv JupitiT, you must towards that of the son of 
Pyrilampes. >Vlioe\er, therefore, shall make you most like 
them, will make you a politician and an orator, such as you 
desire to be. For all men are delighted with ^guments suited 
to their pwu dispositions, but are angry with such as tire 
strange to tliem; unless you, my dear friend, have anything 
to say to the contrary. 147. Have we any objectiott to mafe^ 
to tBis, Callicles f , 

Cat, I do not linow how it is, Socrates, you apj>ear to Utije 


^ They are said to have lost the use of tliair eyes and 
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i^peak well. Yet that which happens to most happens to me; 
lam not qinte persuaded by you. 

Socr. I'or the love of the people, Callicles, dwelling in youf 
soul, resists mess but perhaps, if we should often and more 
fully examine into these samg matters, you would be persuaded. 
Remember, then, that we saicf there were tw» methods for the ^ 
(jultivation of each, both the body and the soul, and that one , 
hadrflfcrcnce to plcJtsuro, but the other to that which is best, 
•rtJ^y gratifying, but opposing the inclinations. Is not this 
what we before settled ? 

Cd, CertaiiMy. 

Sock The one, then, that looks to pleasure is ignoble, and 
nothing else than flattery; is it not.^ 

Cdl. Be it BO, if yon please. 

Sock But the other endeavours that that which we cultivate 
may be rnade as excellent as possible, whether it be the body 
or the soul ? 

CW. Certainly, 

So 0 \ Must we then so endeavour to cultivate the city and the 
citizens, that we may make life citizens themselves as good as 
possiM^ ? without this, as we discovcr».d before, it is of no 
‘AyjSkXiltLge to co^cr any other benelTt upon them, unless the 
mind of those who are about to receive either great riches, 
or dominion or any other power, be upright and good. Shall 
wo iay this down, as being so ? , 

Cat fJertainly, if it is more agreeable to yon, 

148. Socr, If, therefore, Callicles, lyien setting about some 
public works, yfQ were to exhort one another to works of archi- 
tecture, as to ^ry large buildings of walls, or docks or tem- 
ples, would it be necessary that we should consider agd ex- 
arnine ourselves, first, whether we ^re skitled or Pot in the art 
of arebitectiire, and from whom we learnt it? Would this be 
necessary or not ? 

CaL Certainly. * ♦ 

Soc9* Then, secondly, we should consider this, whether we 
have ever constructed any private building, either for any one 
of opr ftionds, or for ourselves, and whether tliis building^is 
beautiful or ugly, .And if oil examination werfound tliat our 
masters hod been, good and famous, aitd that we have con#, 
[^rttcted, in conjunction with our masters, many and beautiful' 
buildings, and wmf j^pyately by ourselves, after we had left 
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our mastery.^ in that ease it would became men of eenae to un- 
dertake public works : but if we were not able to shew that 
We had a master, nor any building at all, or many and those of 
no account, it would surely in that case be foolish to attempt 
public works, and to exhort one; another to undertake them. 

* Shall we admit that this is well^^, or not? 

Cal, Certainly. 

149. iSocr. And is not this the case with all othersitjjm^, 

and if, attempting to serve the public in the capacity ofpfp^i 
sicians, we should exhort each other, as if wo were skilful, phy-' 
-siciana, should not you and I examine each other thus: By the 
gods, in what state is Socrates with respect to bodily health ^ 
Has any other person, whether slave or freeman, been cured by 
Socrates of any disease ? And I too, T think, should make 
similar enquiries about you. And if we did not find tliat ajiy 
one, whether stranger or citizen, man or woman, had been im- 
proved in health by our means, by Jupiter, Callicles, would it 
not be truly ridiculous, that men should come to such, a pitch 
of folly, as before they had practised ?nuch in private, as beat 
they could, and had succeeded lin many cases, and thoroughly 
exercised the art, to attempt to learn the potter's art in making 
a pitcher, as the prorerfl goes, and attempt tfi> serve the public 
in the capacity of physician, and exhort others to do the same? 
Does it not appear to you that it would be foolish to act 
thus ? , 

Cal. It does. * 

150. Socr. But now. O best of men, since you have your- 

self just now begun to Dusy yourself in affairs dif state, and you 
exhort and reprove me because I do not busy myself about 
tbem,^ should w'c not examine each <fther ; Come then, whom of 
the citizens ims Callicles yet made better? Is there any one 
who, being before depraved, unjust, intemperate, and foolish, 
has become upright and good through Callicles, whether stranger 
or citizen, nlave or free-inan?# Tell me, Callicles, if any; one 
should ask you these cjuestions, what will you say? Who will 
you say has been made better by associating with you? . Are 
y^u ashamed to answer, whether you have ^ one any, speh 
work while yqit were in a private capacity, before y^fi^u at- 
tempted to intAfere fu public affairs ? ‘ . . ' 

C«/. You are cavilling, Socrates. ' ; , r 

&ycr ,- 1 do u<>task you from a desire tb catil, wish- 
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iug to know in what way you think public affairs ought to be 
conduct od by us ; whether on undertaking the mauagemeut of 
affairs of suite we ought to attend to any thing else than how 
we may become good citizens as possible. Have we not 
already often admitted that a politician ought to do this ? Have 
we admitted it or not.^ AnsVer. We havii admitted it; 1 
Avill answer for you, 151. If, then, a good man ought to en* 
deavya* to procure this for his city, now call to mind and say 
■^Ullrespect to those men whom you a little before mentioned, 
*vhether they still appear to you to have been good citizens, 
Pericles, Cirnon, Miltiades and Themistocles. 

Cal. To me they do. 

Socr. If, therefore, they were good citizens, it is evident 
that each of them made their fellow-citizens better instena of 
worse. Did they so, or not ? 

Cal Yes. 

Socr* When Pericles, therefore, began to speak in public, 
were the Athenians worse than when he addressed them for 
the last time ? 

Co}. Perhaps so, » • 

Socr. There is no ‘perhaps’ in the case, -my good friend, 
l>nt this is a necessary consequence •from what has been ad* 
mitted, if he really was a good citizen. 

Cal But w^hat then ? 

Soar. Nothing. But tell me this moreover, whether the 
Athenians arc supposed to have become better through Feidcles, 
or quite the contrary, to have been corrupted by him. For sO 
I hear, that Pedicles made the Athenia^is idle, cowardly, talka- 
tive and avaricious, having been the first to give them pay. 

You hear this, Scjcratcs, from those whose ears have 
been bruised y. • ^ • 

152. "Sqct, However, 1 no longer hear this, but I know^ well and 
Ro do you, that Pericles at first bore a high cliaractcr, and that 
the Athenians po^ed no ignonjinious sentence upon him, when 
they ^verc worse, but when by his mearfs they had become 
upright and good, towards the close of the life of Pericles, they 
.condemned Um fqr peculation, and were on the point cf sen- 
tencing him to death, c}early%s being a bad c^izon.^ 

CW. What then? Was Pericles on this account a bad 

, - 1 K 
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Socr, Suoh an one. indeed, would be tlionjrht a bad manacrer 
of asses, borse*^, and oxen, if iecci\ed tliein, neither 

kicking, nor butting, nor biting, be should make them do all 
these things through vice. Does not every trainer of any ani- 
mal whatever appear to you to be a bad one, \vho, having re 
reived it gentle^ has made it mbit \kIoti8 than he received i^? 
Does he a})pcar so, or not ? 

CaL Certainly, that I niaj giatlfyyou. 

Socr, Giatif\ mo. then, by an^weiing this too, whetllcrii%Rr 
is of the class of animals, or not ? 

CaL IIow should he not he ? « 

Socr. Had not Pericles, then, the care of men? 

CaL Yes. ^ ' 

153. A^orr. "What flicn ^ Ought thej not, ns we just now 
admitted, to ha\e become more just, instead of more unjust, 
under his management, if he who took chaige of them was a 
good politician ? 

CaL Certainly. 

SocTs And are not the just gentle, as Homer* says? What 
sav you? Is it not bo? • ^ ^ 

'CaL Yes. * 

Socr, HowcAer, he made them more savage than he re- 
ceived them, and this against himself, wliich he would least of 
nil have wi^^hed, 

CaL Do you wish that T should agree with you? 

Socr, If 1 seem to }ou to speak the truth. 

CaL Bo it so, then. * 

Socr, If, then, he rftade them more savag(^ he must have 
made them more unjust, and worse ? 

CaL Be it so. « 

So^, According to this ‘reasoning, then, Pericles Was Dot a 
good politician ? • 

CaL Not, as you say. 

Socr, By Jupiter, nor as you say either, from what yon 
have admitted. But, again, tell me with respect to Cimon. 
Did not they whom he took care of pass a sentence of ostra- 
cism upon him, in order that they might not hear his voice for 
ten year^? Ajd did they not ilo the very same tO 'Ithemisto- 
cles, and beeitfe punish him with exile? An& did they not 
sen^nce Miltiades, Jihe conqueror at Marathon, 4so bfe ^rpWn 
« Odysd. vii* 120. ^ ' 
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mto the Barathrum, and but for the Prylanis, would he not 
have been thrown into it? These, however, if they had been 
good men, as you say, would never have suffered these things. 
154. GooU drive's, surely, do not at iirst keep themselves 
from falling from their cars, but, when they have trained their 
horses, and have themselve/ Ifecoine better (jrivers, then fall 
off. Tliis is never the case, either in driving, or in any other 
emplovpient. Does it appear so to you ? 
p, me it does not. 

Socr, Our ibrmcr statements, then, as it appears, are truct 
that we do nok know any man who has been a good politician 
in this city. You admit that you know of none at present, 
but^you say that ibnncrly there were some, and you have 
selected these men : but these have appeared to be much the 
same as thos%of the present day, so that, if they were orators, 
they did liot make use of tlic true rhetoric, for in that case 
they would not have fallen, nor yet did lliey employ flattery. 

Cai, However, Socrates, it is far from being the case, that 
any one of the present day will ever do such deeds as w^ere 
done by any one of those, « 

Socr, Neither, my excellent friend, do I blame these men, 
as servants of the city, hut they app^jar to me to have been 
more efficient than those of the presemt day, and better able to 
procure for the city what it desired. }3ut in changing and 
repressing their desires, by persuading and compcllijig them 
to such a coarse as would make the citizens becbine better, 
they sca/cely differed at all from those of the present da^; yet 
that is the only duty of a good citizenf But, with respect to 
providing ships, ^ walls, and docks, and many other such things, 
I agree with you, that th^ were more able than the men of 
our day. 165. You and I, howev^^r, aqt .ridiculously ia our 
discussion. > For during the whole time that wo have been 
conversing we have not ceased to go round and round the 
same subject, and misunderstand each what the other says. 
I think that you have^often acOnitted and acknowledged that 
there ie a twofold method of treatment, both with respect to 
the body and with respect to the soul: and that the one is 
ministeyial, by which we are enabled to procure food, if otfr 
bpoies are hungry, drink;, if they, are thirsty, ^iid if they 

garments, Ooverlids, ahoes, and all other things which 
tW st^ds in ttced of And I purposely speak to. you 
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through these images, in order that you may wnde/sund 
me more easily. For when any one supplies l^lipse tiiiugs, 
being either a retail tradesman or a merchant, or a manufac- 
turer of any of\hem, a baker, a cook, a wea^r, a shoemakei, 
or tanner, it is not at all surprising that suen a person should 
appear, both to lymself and otheft‘s\to be concerned in tlie cure 
of the body, that is, to all who are ignorant that, besides all 
these, there is a gymnastic and medicinal art, to wh^gh the 
cai*e of the body really belongs, and whose duty it is 
over all these arts, and to use iheir respective production^^ 
through knowing what meats or drinlcs arc «good and bad 
for the health of the body, whereas all those others arc igno- 
rant of this ; for which reason all those other arts are serrilc, 
ministerial, and base, as regards the mauageraerit of the body, 
but the gymnastic art and medicine arc justly th%mistresses of 
tjjese. 16G. That the case is the same with respect to the soul, 
you, dt' one time, appeared to me to have understood, arid ad- 
mitted it as if you knew what 1 meant ; but shortly afterwards 
you went on to say that there have been good and upright, men 
in this city, and w'hen I asked you who they were, you appeared 
to me to adduce men very similar with reject to politics, as 
if, on my asking with respect to gymnastics, who have been or 
are good managers of the body, you had very seriously said 
to me, Tlicai'ion the baker, Mithaicus, who wrote on Sicilian 
cookery, and Sararabus the tavern-keeper, and that they take 
wonderful care of the body, the first making admirable bread, 
the second, made-dishes, and the third, wine. Perhaps, then, 
you would be angry iF 1 said to you. My frjpnd, you know 
nothing about gymnastics ; you tell me of men who arc minis- 
.^ters and purveyors to desires, but who do not understand any 
tiling ^reat and good respecting them, and who, it may so hap- 
pen, having filled men's bodies, and made them gross, and having 
been praised by them, end by ruining their old fiesh. . These 
men, on the other hand, thrqugh th^ir igtooranee, will not 
blame those who have pampered their appetites, as being the 
causes of their diseases, and of the loss of their old but 
they who may happen to have been with them, and to have 
given them sops advice, when,^ after a long , time, repletion, 
having been imlul^d in without any regard to. be^tlv 
bringing diseafs^with it, these th^ will accuse mid 
do them^eonie mischief if they can, but tho£^ ydio are 
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the caa?^'5 of their maladies, tliey will extol. 157. And now 
you, Cjillicles, act in very much the same way ; you extol men 
who have pampered the Atlienians by satiating their desires, 
and who tiiey sa^ have made the city great ; and they do not 
perceive that it is swollen,^ and unsound through means of 
those ancient politicians : M, without consid<*ring temperance 
and justice, they have filled the city with harbours and docks, 
and \yJls and ti'ibutes, and such trifles. When, therefore, the 
■^rl^is of their weakness comes, they will blame the advisers 
are then present, but will extol Thcmistocles, Cimon, and 
Pericles, who w<‘re the causes of the mischief : and you perhaps, 
unless you are on your guard, and iny friend Alcibiades, they 
wilf seize, when they have lost w'hat they had before in ad* 
dition to what they have acquired, although you are not the 
causes of the mischief, but perliaps accomjdices. 158. More- 
over, I both now sec a very foolish thing liappcning, and 1 hear 
of it with respect to men of former times. For I perceive that 
when a cit}^ pmiislics any of its politicians as guilty of wrong, 
they are angry, and complain bitterly that they arc ti*eal^ ^ 
shamefully; and having donc» the city many good services, 
they are then unjiLStly ruined by it, us thc?\ allege. But the 
w'hole is a falsehood. For no prcsidc?iit of a city can ever be 
unjustly ruined by the very city over which he presides. For 
the case seems to'^ie the same with such as profess themselves 
to be politicians, as it is with the sophists. For t^e sophists, 
though vyise in other things, commit this absurdity ; whereas 
they affirm that they ai'C teachers of virtue, they often accuse 
their disciples of acting unjustly towards them, by defrauding 
them of their wages, and not making other requitals for the 
benefits they have received from them. But what can be more# 
unreasonable than such language a"s this, that men who have 
become good and just, who have been freed from injustice by 
their teacher, and have acquired justice, should yet act unjustly 
from that very quidity which they have not ? Does not this, 
my friend, appear to you to he absurd ? Of a truth, Calliclcs, 
you have compelled me to make a speech by vour unwillingness 
to answer me. '' ^ 

159, CaL JBut should you m>t be able to sp^k unless some 
one answered you ? ^ , 

Socr. It seems as if I could : for now I have canied my 
cottrse to a great lengthii seeing that you will not answer tu# ' 
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But my good friend, tell me, by Jiijjitcr, the guardian of 
friendship, ddes it not appear to you unreasonable, that a inaii 
who. says he has made another person good, should blame that 
person, because having been made good through his means, 
and being so, he has afterwards become bad ? 

Qah To me it ;ippcars so. \ 

Boer, Do you not, 1 hen, hear those speak in this manner who 
profess to instruct nien in virtue ? 

CaL I do. But wliat can you say of men of no worthT^ < 
Boer, What then can you say of those, who, wliile they pro- 
fess to preside over the city, and to take care ihat it shall be 
as good as possible, then accuse it, wlicn it so happens, as 
being very bad ? Do you think that these differ at all f¥bm 
the former ? My good man, a sophist and an orator are the 
same thing, or ne^’ly so, and very like, as I said to Folus^^ 
s But ^you, through ignorance, think that rhetoric is something 
exceedingly beautiful, and despise the other. But, in truth, 
the sophist’s art is as much more beautiful than rhetoric, as 
^ the legislative is than the judicial, and the gymnastic art than 
medicine. ICO. But 1 for my part think that public speakers 
and sophists alone ought not to complain *of the very thing 
that they teach, as beii^g mischievous to themselves, or that 
in the very same charge they should at the same time accuse 
themselves for not having at all benefited those whom they 
profess to have benefited. Is it not so ? 

Cal, Certainly, , 

Boer* And surely to impart a benefit without a stipulated 
rcNvard, as is probable, 'is proper for these mqfi only, if they 
assert what is true. For one who has received any other 
of benefit, as, for instance, who has acquired swiftneas 
. t)f foot through the instructions of a teacher of gymn^i^iCB, 
perhaps might deprive him of Ins gratuity, if the teaciher of 
gymnastics had left it to him, without having made an agree- 
ment for a fixed price, that he should be J^aid tb^ as 

nearly as posi^ible at the same time that he Imparted 
to him. Fqr men, I think, do not act unjustly 
n$ssi bat tfelrough injustice. Do tbey,i>0t ? - " * ; 

' cw, yes. ' j , ' ' ■ ; v 

Sow. thflhrfore, any one shotild take ayfiy 
iujuslioe. there ^rotild he no danger of hi* evei 
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unjuptly, but be done safely impart this benefit, if ui 

truth be is al)le to make men good. Is it not so ? 

Co/. I admit it. 

1 G 1 , Sf cr. IJpr this reason then, aa it appears, it is not at 
all disgraceful to take money for giving advice about other 
things, ns, for instance, ab/if architecture, ()ther aits. 

Cah So it appears. 

Socr, But with respect to this study, by what means a man 
tmay become as good as postible, and may be^t govern his own 
family or a city, it is reckoned disgraceful to withhold advice, 
except one sliofcvild give him money. Is it not si ? 

Cal. Yes. 

^on\ For it is evident that this is the reason that this alone 
of all benefits makes the person who lias received it desnous 
of requiting it ; so that it appears to be a good sign, if he who 
has imparted this benefit shall he recompensed in return ; but 
otherwise not. Is this ao ? 

Cal. It is. 

SoLT. To which method, then, of taking care of the city do you 
advise me? explain to me; whether to that of thwarting the 
Athenians, in order that they may become n< good as possible, 
as if I were a physician, or to that^iy whu h I t^liould serve 
them, and curry favour with them. Tell rue the truth, Cal- 
licles. For, as you begun to speak frei'ly to me, it is right 
you should continue to say what you think. AuJ now speak 
well and nobly. 

Cal, 1 say, then, that I advise }ou to serve them. 

162. Soar. You advise me, therefore, most noble Sir, to 
employ flattery. 

Cat, Unless yoif prefer railing him a Mysian^, Socrates; for 
if you will do so — ’ 

SoiT, Do not repeat what you have often said, tliat any 
one who pleases will kill me, lest I too slmuld say again, that 
a bad roan would llay a good one ; nor that he will take away 
my property, if f have any, lest I too should say again, that 
af^r has taken it away he will not be able to make any 
Use of it, but as he has unjustly taken it from me, so having 
got it, he will make an unjust use oHt ; and if ^justly, basely ; 
and if basely, wickedly. 

Cat, How, confident you seetn to me to be, Socrates, that you 

*• A aaroe of the utmost contsmpr. 
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will never sufler any of these things, as being one who 
oat of harm’s way, and who can never be brought before a 
court of justice by a man, perhaps, utterly depraved and vile ! 

Socr, I should indeed be foolish, Ctillieles^ if I did not 
think that any one in this city might suffer any thing that 
might happen. This however law'll know, that if I should 
go before a com I of justice, and be expo'^ed to any of the 
dangers you mention, he wliu lakes me thither will be a bad 
man. For no good man would accuse one who has not c*i)ia- 
mitted injubtice. And it would not be at all wonderful, if !•- 
should be eonScmiied to death. Do jou wish, I should tell 
you why I expect this ? 

Cal, 13y all means. ^ 

1G3. Socr, I think tl^t I, in conjunction with a few Athe- 
nians, (that I may not say alone.) apply injself to the true 
political ait, and aion(‘ of those of the present day perform the 
duties of a citizen. Since, then, in the conversations w'bifh I 
enter into from time to time, I lo not speak for the puiyosc* 
of conciliating popular favour, hut with a view to that wrnich 
is best, and not to that which is most agreeable, and as I am 
not willing to do those fine things that }ou edvise, 1 shall not 
have any tliinu to say ii? a court of justice. And the same 
illubtralloa occuis to me that 1 inomtioned to Polus. For I 
sJiould he judged as a physician would be judged by chihlrcn, 
with a cook tor his accuser. J^’or consider what defence such 
A man woulcl make wdien taken betore them, if one should 
accuse him as followb ; ‘ O boys, thi> man has done yoU a great 
deal of mis< hief, and destroys b^th you and even the youngest 
of you, for, by cutting, caulcri/iiig, weakening and chokmg 
you, he reduces } ou to great stiaits^ giving you the bitter<^t 
draughts, and compelling yvni to hunger and thiret; not as I 
do who feed you with many sweet and various dainties/ What 
do you think a physician when brought to sUch ati extremity 
would have to say If he should say tlie truth, ‘ I did all theso 
things, boys, for your health,’ what a clamojur do you thiajt 
jBUch judges would raise against him ? Would it uOi be lottd? 

Chi, Probably ; one must think so, at least. 

1G4. Sadr, Do you not*thmk> then, that he would bier 
gether at a bssiwhat to say ? ^ ^ ' 

Cat Certainly^ * 

' Soar, Ahd I know that I ^onld be treated imac 
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way, ii T rhj' ( before a court of ju*^tice. For I should not bo 
Rble to in 111 . on any jdeasures which I had procured for them, 
W’lncb V ty as henellts and juh jiitasrcs ; but J neither 

en\y wJnf procure them, nor tlio«5e for ^^hoiu they aie 

piooiired. And if any onof ^lould ^ny that I corrupt \onngcr 
men, by causinu^ them to cuuibt, or liiat 1 re*ilo the elder men, 
by speaking bitter words, either piiialoly or publicly, I shouhl 
iiof be able to say the truth, that “I saj and do all the«5c things 
justly^ and hu' your advantage, judge*;, and nothing else.'^ So 
that I should probably suffer whate^ cr might happpn, 

CaL Dofb fl man, then, appear to you, Socrates, to be well 
off in a city yho is thus circumstanced, and is unable to help 
himsolf? 

IG5. Soc9\ If there is that in him, C.dlicles, 'which you ha^e 
often allowed, namely, if ho can assist hinibelf, by neither hav- 
ing said or done any thini? unjust towards men or lowaids 
gods. For this aid haj^ often Leon acknowledged by us to be 
the best that a man can Ime for himself. If, therefore, any 
oiie could comkt of being unable to aQbrd this assistance 
cither to myself oi' another, 1 fchould be ashamed, whether cou- 
\icttid before many oi few, or alone b’v ni' olf, and if I should 
' e put to deatli for this inabibty I sliould he deeply giwed: 
but if I should die thiough want of flatleiirig rhetoric, I well * 
know that jou would behold me meeting death cheerfully. 
Fur death itself no one fears, wlio not altogether irrational 
and cowardly, but he does fear to commit injuKtlce ; for to go 
to Hades \Nith a feoul full of ciimes i# the uor^t of all evils. 
But, if you plta&c, I will tell you a bt iiy to shew that such is 
the ca?.e. 

CaJ. Since liave bfought Ihg rest to u conclubiu)!* bring 
this to a conclusion al«o. ** 

16C. SocT» Hear then, as they f>ay. a vei*y b^ailifiil tale, 
which you will consider a fable, as 1 think, but I e tale ; for 
what; I am about* to tell you, 'I tell you as being true. As 
Homer says®, then, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, ^li^idcd the 
government among themselves, after they had recehed it from 
thw fether. Thk law, then,|-especting men Avaa in oxiistenfto 
itt the time of Saturn* and always was, and sti| is, cstablishi^, 
amohg the gods, that a man who has passed tliroiigh life justljf 
and pbuBl^ when he dies shotdd go to the isles of the blessedf ^ 
c fUftd, xr. 18?* 
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and dwell in all perfect happiness free frcm evil, but tliai he 
who has lived unjustly and impiously should go to a prison of 
punishment and justice, which they call Tartarus. During the 
reign of Saturn, and even n^cently when J^ii 2 )iter held the 
government, there were living ju^lg^s of the living, who passed 
sentence on the fery day on which any one was about to die. 
Ill consequence of this sentences wx^re aw^arded badly. Pluto, 
therefore, and the guardians of the blessed isles, went tOvJu-. 
piter, and informed him that men came to them who did not^^ 
deserve either sentence. 167. Jupiter, therefue, said, I will 
prevent this in future. For now sentences are I5adly awarded, 
because those that are judged are judged clothed, for they ^re 
judfged while living. Many, therefore, he continued, whose 
souls are depraved are invested with beautiful bodies, nobi- 
lity of birth, and riches, and when the judgment tak^s place, 
many witnesses come in their behalf, to testify that they have 
lived justly. Hence the judges are awed by these thingis, and 
moreover, they too pass sentence when clothed, for their minds 
are veiled with eyes and ears, and the whole body. All these 
things, then, arc obstacles to them, as well {heir ow'n clothing 
as that of those tliat are judged. First of all, then, they must 
no longer be allowed to* know beforehand the time of their 
death: for at present they do know it beforehand. Prome- 
theus, therefore, has orders to deprive them of this power: 
next they must be judged divested of all these things ; for 
they must he judged after they are dead : the judge too must 
be naked and dead, niKl^^xomine with liis soul the soul of each 
immediately after death, destitute of all his kindred, ^d leav- 
ing all that ornament on the earth, in order that the judgment 
may bp just, 168. Now I^had obsh-ved these things before 
you, and accordingly have appointed my sons as judges, two 
from Asia, INIinos and Rhadamanthus, and one from Europe* 
.ffiacus. These, then, when they are dead, shall judge in the 
meadow, at the three roads, of^hich two lead one to the kies 
of the blessed, the other to Tartarus. And Bhadaro^thus 
shall judge those from Asia, and -dEacus those from E4iro|>e. 
But to Minos I will give the prerogative of deciding in case 
any doubt occurs to the two others, in order that the judg- 
ment respecting® toe path men are to take mayTi)0 as just as 
possible, , 

These are the things, Callicles, which I have heetd; be- 
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licve to be true: nnd from these statements I infer the follow^ 
mg' rcMills. Death, as it appears to me, is nothing else than Uio 
sepal at ion of two things, the soul and the body, from each other-, 
Ijut when the^^are separated from each other, each of them 
possesses pretty much the same habit that the man had when 
alive, the body its owni nnfturc, cultnn* and affections, all 
distinct. 1(]9. So that if any one’s body, while lUing, was 
large by nature, or food, or both, his corpse wlien he is dead 
« is also large ; and if corpulent, his corp^^e is corpulent when he 
is dead; and so wdth respect to other things. And if again he 
took pain^'i to make his hair grow long, Ins corpse also has long 
hair. Again, if any one has been well Whipped, and while 
li\*ing had scars in his body, the vestiges of blovys, either from 
scourges or other wounds, his dead body also is ^en to retain 
the same marks. And if the limbs of any one were broken or 
distorted while he lived, these same defects arc distinct when 
he is dead, la a word, of n hatever character any one has made 
his body to be while living, sm-li will it distinctly be, enliredy 
or for the most part, for a certain time after he is dead. The 
same tbbg too, Callich-s, npjAiars to me to happen with re- 
spect to the soul 1 all^tbings are di^-tinctl; manifest in the soul 
after it is divested of bud}', os u ell •its natural disposition, as 
the affections wliicli the man lias acquired in his soul, from his • 
various pursuitK. 170. Wlieii, thnrelbrc, they come to the 
judge, those from Asia to llhadamaiithus, lll^adamanthus, 
having made them stand before him, examines llie soul of 
each, not knowing whose it ie, but often meeting with th6 
soul of the grqpt king, or of some otlfer king or potentate, ho 
se^S nothing sound in tlic soul, but finds it thoroughly marked 
with scourges and full of«cars, through perjuries and injustice, " 
which the actions of each has imprintoil on Jus soul, And he 
finds all things distorted through falsehood and arrogance, and 
nothing upright, in consequence of its having hcen nurtured 
without truth ; ho also sees the soul full of disproportion and 
baseness through power, luxury, wantonness and intemperate 
conduct. On seeing it he forthwith sends it ignominiously tc 
prison, where on its arrival it will undergo the punishment^^it 
deserves. But it is proper tRat every one who i.^ punished, if 
he is rightly punished by another, should eitlaJ become better, 
and be benefited by it, or should be an exaitqiTe to others, that 
tliey, beholding lus sufferings, may be made better through ^ 
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they suffer puDi&hmont both frotn sroch and men, aie fruch us 
have been cruilty of curable offences; tlieir benefit howo\er 
both here and in Hades, accrue^; to them thioii^rh meaub cf pain 
and torments ; for it is not posbihle to be freed from injustice 
in any other way. But those w'ho liave committed tlie mo^^t 
extreme injustice, and ha\e become incurable through such 
crimes, ser>c as examples to otlieib, and these are not bene- 
fited at all, as being incurable, but others are benefited by be-' 
Jiolding them sufieiing for ever the greatest, most bitter, and i 
most dreadful punishments for their sins, being suspended in 
the prison of Hades altogether as examples, a bp^rlacle and 
^warning to the unjust men who are constantly aulving, T)f 
these, I say, Archelau>s will be x)ne, if Polus true, and 
every other tyrant that resembles him. I think too, tl)at the 
most of the-=!d examples will consist of tj rants, kinirs, and 
potentatosy and such as ha\c goveined (he ailair" of cities; for 
these through their pouer commit the ereatcbt and most im- 
pious crimes. 172. lIomei<l aUo bears to this; for he 

makes those to he kiners and potentates, who arc punished for 
o^er in Hades, Tantalus, Risyphiis and TiJ} us'; but Thersites, or 
any other private man ^Y]lo was dej)i iv(d, no ore has lopre^ 
sented as suffeiing gi oat punishments as if incui able ; for I think 
it was not in liis i)uwtr to commit them ; on which account he 
was more happy than those who had the power. Bat, Calli- 
cles, the mo-^t w'icked men are amongst the puveiful; nothing 
however hinders but that £»ood men may he found amongst 
them ; and when they afe found liny de<?ei\c tlig lii^Iiest admi- 
ration ; for it is a difficult thing, Calhcles, aiul dcservos high 
praise, when one who has mvat pt^wes of acting unjustly, passes 
tfaroug^i life justly. Thcie are howcw< r a few men of this kind ; 
for they ha\e existed both here and elsewheie, and I think 
ihei'e will be lieieaftcr good and upright men, endued with the 
virtue of administering justly \yhatevcr is committed to their 
charge. There has been one wdio is \ery celebrated among all 
the Greeks, Aristides, son of Lyfrimachus. But, my exc^Sent 
friend, the generality of potentates prove wicked, 173. As I 
said, then, when Rhadanianthus Kas got any such person in nis 
power, he knoAVS nothing else about him, neither who he is, 
nor who are his* parents, but only that he is wlckjed; and on 
S Odyss. xL 675, Stc. 
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diftcerning this, he sends him away to Tartarus, signifyintf at 
tlie same time whether be appears to be curable or incurable; 
but he arriving thither suifers according to his deserts. Some* 
Rhadamtmthus beholding another soul that has passed 
through life piously and ywith truth, whether it be of some 
privTite man, or any otlie/ But I say, Callicles, especially of a 
philosopher, who has attended to his own afFairs, and lias not 
made himself very busy during life, he is delighted, and sends 
it to the isles of the blessed, -^lilacus too, does the very same 
tiling. And each of them passes sentence, holding a rod iu 
his hand. But Minos sits apart looking on, and is the only 
one that has a golden sceptre, as the Ulysses of Honaer® says 
hh saw him ; “ bearmcr a golden sceptre, and administering 
justice to the dead.’^ 1 therefore, Callicles, am persuaded by 
these accounts, and consider how I may exhibit my soul beforo 
the judge iu tlic most liealthy condition. Wherefore, disre-< 
garding the ho3iours tliat most men vulue, and looking to the 
truth, I sliall endeavour in reality to live as virtuously as I 
can, and when I die, to die so. 114, And I invite all other 
men, to the utmost of mt power, and you too I in trim 
invite to this liTe and this contest, which 1 affirm surpasses ' 
all Contests here, and 1 upbraid y<fii btn *mse you will not be 
able to assist yourself, when you will have to undergo th^ 
sentence and judgment which I have just now mentioned ; 
but when you shall come before the judLio, tlie son of ^gina, 
and when he shall seize you and bring you before his tribnniJ, 
you will there gape and become dizzy, no less than I should 
here, and pei^iaps some one will stftke you ignominiously on 
tlie face, and treat you with every species of contumely. 

Perhaps,, however, these things appear to you to be like nn 
old woman’s fable, and you accordingly des])ise them.® And it 
Wfotdd not be at all wondeiful that we should despise them, if 
dn' investigation we could find any thing better and more true 
than them. Bat now you ^eo that you three, who are the 
wisest of the Greeks of this day, you, Polus, and Gorgias, are 
unable to prove that we ought to live any otlicr life than sucli 
as appws to be, advantageous hereafter, but among so many 
arguments, while others hafe been refuted, diis alone remams 
unshaken, that we ought to beware of committing injnstibe 
rather than of being injured, and that above oil a man ought 
® Gdysa. xL SOB0 * . * 
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p*tudy not; to appear good, but lo be so, both privateh a:; I 
publicly ; and that if any one is in any respect wicked, he 
should be punished, and that tins is the next good to the being 
just, to beqome bo^, and to submit to the pjinishment one 
deserves; and that all flattery, whether of one’s-self or oUiers, 
whether of few or ^niany, must be*i\'oided ; and that rhetoric, 
^nd eveiy other action, is always to bo employed with u view 
to what is just. 

175. Be persuaded by me then, and follow me to that place, 
by going to ^vhicli you will be happy, both living and after you 
are dead, as your own argument proves. And sniffer any one 
to despise you seosielpws, and to treat you with contumely 
if he pleases<'^^*^l Jupiter,* rhcerfnlly let him s,tril5«> 

t,w,^nvJmiiou8 blow ; for you will suffer nothing dreadful, if 
are in rcnlity upright and good, and devoted to thepmctice 
of virtue. And when w€i have thus exercised ourselves in 
common, we will then, if it should appear desirable, apply our- 
selves to politics, or wc Avill dclil)crate on whatever we shall 
think desirable, being better qualified to deliberate than we now 
are. For it is disgraceful, being An the condition in which we 
appear to be at present, lo pride ourselves, Kke youths, ns if 
we were something, wlio never retain iho same opinion on 
the same subjects, and those of the greatest moment ; to such a 
pitch of ignorance have we reached ! Let us use as our guide, 
then, the reasoning that has now been made clear to u.s, which 
teaches us, that this is the best mode of life, to live and 
to die in tlie exercise of justice and the other virtues. ' This, 
then, let us follow, and iifv'ite otlicrs to do tlie same, not that, 
to which you confidently imited me : for it is^ of no value:, 
Callicles. , 

r • 

f ytyyfirOat koI Ko\aCih^^^oy dtSdyai St/trjy, Stallbaum translated Iq 
become just by undergoing the puni.sliment one deserves I caunct 
tract this meaning from the passage. 



INTUOPUCTION TO THE PROTAGOllxVS. 

In this dialbgae Socratri^ •relates to a frjcjKl, whose naiutj 
13 not given, a diecussion which he had jut^t had with Pixk 
tagoras the sophist, of Abdera. 

Hippocrates, a young Athenian, had roused Socrates very 
early in the morning and entreated him to accompany him 
on a visit to I'rotagonis, who was then at Athens staying at 
the house of Callias, and whose pupil he was anxious to be- 
come. On arriving there, they find the sophist attended hy 
a crowd of admirers, and moreover Ilippias of Kits and Pro- 
dicus of Ceos, suiroundcd by thdr respective followers". 

After Socrates had made known the object of his visit to^ 
Protagoras, Callias proposes that the whole party should sit 
down and listen to the conversation. When all are seated, 
Socrates repeats* to IVoiagoras, that Hi])pocrates is desirous 
of becoming his pupil, and wislies «to kn<iw what advantage 
be may expect to derive from abst)ciating with himi 
tagoras tcUs him that from the very fii>t day of their inter- 
course he will become a better man tlinn he was before, and/ 
will dally make further progress. Ikit, asks Socrates, in what 
will he becor^je better, and in whatf make further progress r 
in the management of his domestic and public affairs, that is 
to say, in the political aft. To this Socrates objects that the 
gen^l opinion is that political virtue cannot be taught, and 
. that, whereas with respect to arts and sciences it was usual- 
only to consult persons who ^lad made them their study and 
were skilled in them, in affairs of state every one, of what- 
ever condition, was at liberty to give his opinion ; he tbere- 
iore begs Protagoras to prov^ that virtue can be, taught^. *Tc 
this end Protagoras relates,, a fable in whiclif|lie explains hgw 
the capacity of becoming virtuous was impatted by Jupiter ta 
$ 1 — 18 * § 19 — 29 . 
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mankind; and then argues that as men arc jmnished for in- 
justice, impiety, and the like, it follows that they must thii;k 
that these virtues ought to he possessed and may be acquired 
by all men, for that they would not punish fhem for a mere 
of mind any more than c^'i^ody, if it were natural and 
hdt attributable to the fault of the individuals 
^Socrates having complimented him on his eloquence, ac- 
obr^jng to his usual method, begs that he will answer his* 
questions briefly; and then expresses his suq)rise at having 
heard Protagoras speak of justice, tetnpcranc^, holiness, and 
the like, as if they were collectively wtue. fie therefore 
wishes to know whether virtue is one thing, and justice, tem- 
perance and holiness, parts of it, or whether they are all names 
of one and the same thing. Protagoras answers that virtue 
is one thing, and these several qualities parts of it. Are they 
then part^ like the parts of a face, the mouth, nose, eyes, and 
ears, or like the parts of gold, prhich do not differ fit>m each 
other Like the former. In that case hoiincss and justice 
must be different from cich other, which, as Protagoras at 
, length compelled, though unwillingly, to admit, is absurd 
Again, each several thing has only one contrary; for in- 
stance, strength is contrary to weakness, swiftness to slowness, 
ugliness to beauty, evil to good ; in the same way each virtue 
must have its contrary^- This being granted^ Protagoras ^ is 
led to adroit that folly is contrary to temperance, and also to 
wisdom ; but in that case wisdom and* temperance cannot be dif- 
fereintftom each other, as was before stated, but must he oud fuad 
the same thing. A similar course of enquiry is instituted l>y^, 
Socrates, in order to sJiew that justice aizd .prudence likewise 
are one and the same, but the impatience of Protagoras, at 
finding himself driven to repeated admissions which contradict 
th^ theewy with whicli he set out^ interrupts the oiscussi^ ; : ht 
iejigth, however|the breach is repaired hyfthe mterference '^df 
the company, it is agreed that each shall the 
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other in turn. Protag^oras bcgiiiB by j^ctting Socrates to dlow 
iliat an ode of Simonides is beautiful, but that it cannot bo 
beautiful if the poet contradicts himself. He then bhews tbot 
in orit part of file ode it is said ‘'that to become a'good man is 
difficult,” and in another ** that he is not pleased witkthc^ 
saying of Pittacus, where be says that it is difficult to continue 
to be good.*’ Socrates, however, justifies the opinion he 
expressed by a minute and subtle examination of the blj^' 
the poet had iu view n? composing the ode®. 

Having cofieluded h'is criticiBin of the ode, Socrates is anx* 
iQUS to bring back the discussion to the original subject, and 
Hawig! with difficulty prevailed on Protagoras to consent to 
this, repeats the question with which they set out, which was 
to this oflect: whctfier wisdom, temperance, courage, justice, 
and holiness are five parts of virtue, difiering from each other 
as the paits of the face do ? Protagoras answers that they all 
are parts of ^ virtue, four of J:heiii very like each other, but the 
fifth, courage, v^iy clifFcrcnt from all the rest. But this die* , 
tiuction Socrates overthrows as follows : yon admit that the 
courageous arc daring ; but they who, like divers, are bold isr 
a matter in which they are skilled arc commended as coura- 
geous, whereas they who are unskilled and yet bold are not 
courageous but mad ; so that according to this reasoning wis- ^ 
dom and courage are the same. Prfttagoras, however, tries to 
avoid this conclusion by saying that Socrates has mis-stated his 
former admission, for that he allowed only that the courageous 
ore bold, not that the bold are courageous. But feocrates, 
with a view more certainly to convict Ris opponent of error, 
changes his grqpnd, and asl^s whether all pleasant things arc 
good, and all painful things evil ? Protagoras is in doubt what 
answer to give ; Socrates, therefore, shews that pleasure is in 
itself a good, but tliat men ^retake as to what things are plen^ 
sant ; for kndwlodgo alone ought to govern <pian, and if a ndw 
Jtiiows good. and evil he will never be oveitome by any thi^ 

V ♦ f 57— 
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RO as to do any thing else hut what knowledge Vet 

there are some who say that they are overrome or 

pain; but what is it to be overcome by plea‘^ure ? else 
than to chOo«c pre‘'ent plca^uie which will Sweater 

evil ; in other w oi ds, to embrace ,a\greater evil than a 

greater good; the}, therefore, who arc overcome pleasure 
are so from ignorance 

Having established this, Socrates recurs to thc^^^^^it of 
Protagoras, that courage differs from the other ''irtue, 
because the most unholy, most unjust, most intt‘i*^^c, and 
most ignorant men, aie sometimes most couragl -It *is 
admitted that no one wilhngly^c^| 4 |^pyjiirnsclf 
he believes to -^1 ; aurable 'ind n / dangers 
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PROTAGORAS, 

OR 

THE 'sophists: 

A FnillM), SoCRATl % IliriOCRATl 5, PROl \OJ)rv VS, ALClBIA2Jl.d, 
A.ALLIAS, CrITIAS, PRODICLJ, AND HlPl^AS. 


jpV. WitENcr. come you, Socratc'^? can there be any doubt 
but that it is from a cha^e aft( r the beauty of Alcibiadcb ? and 
tome, indeed, ^vbeu I eau him laftlv, the man appean'd si ill 
beautiful, though between ouiseh* s, Sociates, he is a man and 
is now getting a pretty thick board. 

Socr, But what of that? Do jou not appio’ve of Ilomcr% 
then, who Nays, that the mo^t giaccfiil age is that of a youth 
with his first beard, which is now the age of Alcibiades^? 

jF>, What ha\e wc t do with that now? Do you come 
from him ? And how is the jouth 3isposed lowaids you ? 

Socr, Very well, I think, and not J( ast so to-day ; for he hafiT 
said many things in my favour, assi-'ling me, and indeed I have 
just now come from him. However. 1 ha\c somUhing strange 
to telbyou: for though he was piosent I paid no attention to 
him, and even frequently forgot him.# 

2. Fr, Bu!* what great aflhir can have happened between 
you and him ? for surely you ha\e not met with any one else 
more beautiful, in tlus city at leasl^ ? 

Socr. By far. 

Fr, What say ? A citizen, oi a stranger ? 

Socr. A stranger. * 

F)\ From wlienee ? ^ v 

Soct\ From Abdera* 

Fr, And did this stranger appear to you so beautiful that 
you thought him moae beauOiful than the son of CJinias ? 

Socr. But how, my dear fiiend, can the tvisest be tlioughi 
otherwise than more beautiful ? 

, • Oa>5«* it. 270 
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Fr, Have you come the/*, Socrates, from met onr oi >ar 
wi*?e men ? 

Socr. Yes, and from toe wisest of the present da} , if } oa 
think Protagoias is the wisest. c 

Fr^ Ha ! What say you ? Is Protagoras here? 

&ocr. And has h^'cn, these thre<? <m} s. 

Fr. And aie }ou ju&t now come fiom his company? 

Socr, I have, and from a 'very lon-x conxersalion with him. 

3. Ft\ Why then should you not relalc this ronvcvsatipn 
to us, unless something hinders yoti, having made this boy 
rise up, and seating yourself in his place ? 

Sotr^ Certainly; and I shall be obliged to you if y^on will 
listen to me. 

Fr, And |o ^ou, if you will tell us. 

obligation will be raiitnal. Listen then. This 
morning, wdiile it was yet daik, Hippocrates, son of ApoUodo^ 
rus and brother of Phason, knocked 'veiy haid at my gate with 
his stick, and as soon as it was opened to him he came in, in 
great haste, and calliui;* out with a loud voice, said, “ Socrate«, 
are you^ awake or asleep?’* And I, knowing his voice, said, 
“ Hippocaates is here : do you hjing any news'?** 

“fs’one,** he replied, ‘'"bvt what is good.** 

, ‘‘ You say well,** baid I, “ but wliat is it ? and why have you 
come so early ?’* , 

"Protagoras is come,’* said he, standing by^my side. 

4. "He Game the day before yesterday,'* said I,, "and have 
you only just heard of it ?** 

By the gods,** he rejilled, “ only yesterday v^ening,'* and 
at the same time feeling about my bed, he sat down at my feet, 
and said, “Yesterday evening, very )?te, on my^ retirni from 
of QEnoc, for my ^ilave Jf^atyriis ran away% and I 
to t^ll you that I wa«? going in purstiit of him, but 
solncthlng else put it out of my head; but^wben 1 bad re< 
turned, and we had supped, and (vvere going <:o bed, then my 
brother told mo that Protagoras was arrived, and my first 
thought was to come immediately to you, but afterwards ik 
appeared to me too late at night. As soon, however, tn sleep 
bod refi'eshed me after my fatiguii, I immediately arose 
came here/* 

f>. And I, knowing bis earnestness and excitability, said,r 
^ What is this to you? Does Protagorsui do you any 
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And he, iiui^hiu^, surd, B} the god'?, Socrates, he <3005, 
becau>e aiouo is ’ivise, and cWr not make me &o.'’ 

'' Lui, by Jupiter/* said I, if you give him money and per* 
suade him, be n'^ 11 make you wise too/* 

Would tiiat O Jiipiler and ye goib*'/’ ho said, it de- 
pended on that, lor I woultVsfarc nothing oi^my own or of 
frieiurs property either, and I have now conic to you for this 
very purpose, that you may speak to him in niy behalf. For 
besides that I am loo youmr, I liave never yet seen Protagoras 
or heard him speak, for I was but a boy wlieu he came here 
before. Howe v*i-, Socrates, all men praifeC him, and say that he id 
the wisest man to speak. But why do not go to him that wo 
may find him within ? He is staying, as I have heard, witli 
Oallias son, of Hipponicus. U'« go then.” 

0. 1 said to him: We will not go there yet my friend, it in 
too early; Init let us rise up and iio into our court, and spend 
the time there walking abtnit, until il ib light ; then we will aro. 
Foi Protagoras stajs mostly \Mihm; tiicrefore cheer up, \u*- 
.’‘‘i.ill probably find him at liomc.“ 

Alter ilii'ij we rose and waik( d about the court, and 1 in order 
to try the stiengfh cf Hi] ]<ocralcP, examined and questioned 
liiirii; “ Tell me,‘* said h ‘•Hippocrates, you arc now purporing 
to go to ProtngoraR, and to pay him money a fee for teach- ^ 
h.g }ou something ; id whal kind of ])( ison do you think you 
are going, aufl what do you expect to become? Just as if you 
thought of going to your own namcs,ike, Hippoefates of Cos, 
one of The Asclepiads, and were to pay him money as a fee for 
teaching you, if tmy one a‘^kcd you, ‘ Tell me, Hippocrates, fovf. 
are aboat to pay a fee to Hippocrates, in what capacity what 
should you answer , 

“ I ahould say/* be replied, “ in 4hal of a physician/'* 

And wbai do you'ex]>ec£ to become?/^ “,A physicJai? 
st^d he* . 

But if you thought of goipg to Polycletus the Argive, or 
Phidias the Athenian, and were tu pay them a fee for teaching 
you, if any one asked you^ ‘ In what capacity do you intend to 
pay this money to Polyciotus and Phidias what should you 
atistt'cr r*' ® 

1 should say, in that of statuaries.” • 

And w}iat ao you expect to become yourself.^ 

*"Ciwar<y, a statuary/’ f ^ ♦ 
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“Be it so,*' said I. “But wr* mo now going, yoa and 1, to 
Protagotas, and we are prepaied In pay him money as a fe^* for 
teaching }uu, if our money suffieiont lor the pm pose, and 
we caa peisuade }iim by it; but if not, wc ineau to bnnow 
from our friends. It, then, snme one seeing ub thus earnobtly 
bent on this, shoujd ask ; ‘ Tell i»(V Socrates and Hippocrates, 
hi what capacity do you intend to pay money to Protagonis ?’ 
tvhat ansA\er should we gi\e him? What other name do we 
hear given to Protagora<«, as that of Matiiary is iriveii to Phi- 
dias, and that of jjoet to Homer? What name ot this kind dc 
we hear given to Protagoras ?’* ^ 

“They call him a sopliist, Soeiates,'’ he rcplud 
“ As to a sophist, then, wo arc going to pa\ him money ?‘^ 

“ Assuredly.” 

8. “Ih thoj,]^iiuy one should ask you this further question, 
^'‘"WEat do you e\])ccl to become yomsolf by going to Piota- 
goi as ?’ ” 

Upon whicli he said, blushing, (for the day was now begin- 
ning to dawn, so that I could see him,) “ If this case is at all 
like the former, it is evident thakl c\pect to become a soplust/' 
“But, by the gods,” said I, “should 50U not be ashamed to 
bhew yourself as a sophi^^f bcfoie the Greeks ?” 

“ By Jupiter, I should, Soeiatcs, if I mmst say what I think.” 
“ Do you suppose, then, Ilippoeiales, that the inslruction of 
Protagoras will not he of this kind, hul su(’U as } ou received 
from a granfmarian, a musician, or a teacher of gymnastics ? 
for you w'ere not instructed in each of these for the sake of the 
art, meaning to become* a professor yourself, but by way of 
accomplishinent, as is proper for a private peAon and a free- 
man.” , 

“ Jxtf so,” he said, “ suah rather appears to me to be Uic 
instruction given by Protagoras 

“ Do you know, then,” said I, “ what you are about to do* 
or does it escape you ^ 

“ About what?” 

That you are about to entrust your soul to the Care of a 
man* who, as you admit, is a sophist ; and yet I fthotdd wouder 
if know what a sophist is. < Though, if you arc iglionlut 
of this, lieither to ydu know to what j'ou arc confidhi|p your 
tfoul, whether to u good or a bad thing.” 

“ Bat I think I knpw,V he said. 
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‘‘ Ttill me, then, what you think a sophist is,** 

I think/’ said he, “ as the name imports, that he is cr»0 
learned in wisdom/’ * 

“ This however/’ I replied, “ may bo said of painlevR and 
architec’^ ., thatllicy too are learned in wisdom, And if any 
one shoJild ask us in what wisdom j>aintcis are h&arned, we 
should surely say to him. In that which rohites to the produc- 
tion of pictures, and so on with respect to the rest. Bui if 
any one should ask tliis question, ‘ In what wisdom is a sophist 
learned ?’ what answer should we give him ? of what produc- 
tion is he a master?” 

“ What olsvj should we say he is, Socrates, but a master of 
the art that makes men able speakers ?” 

*10. “Perliaps,” said I, "Mve should say truly, yet not sufU- 
ciently. For this answer re(juiics from us another question, 
about what a sophist makes men able speakers ; just as 
the musician, surely, makes a man speak ably on the subject 
in which be is learned, on music. Is it not so ?” 

“ Yes/’ 

“ Well ; on what subject, then, does a sophist inalcc a inttii 
im able speaker ? clearly on that in which he is learned 

“ Apparently.’’ 

“Wliat then is that in which live' sophist is both learned 
himself and makes bis pupil learned r” > 

“By Jupiter,” he replied, “ I am unable to toll you.” 

11, After this I said, “What then? arc you f^waie to what 
dangej you are going to expose your soul ? if you had occa- 
sion to entrust your body to some one, on the risk of its be- 
coming healtlj^ or diseased, should you not consider very care- 
fully whether you ouglil to entrust it or not, and would ycu 
not pummon your frientk and relations to a consultation, and^ 
deliberate many days? But that' which you esteem ikr more 
than the body, your #qu1, and on whidi your all depends, 
either to faro well or ill, according as it becomes healthy or 
diseased, concerning this do you neither communicate with 
your father nor your brother, nor witli any of us your 
iriendSj whetlier or not you should commit your soul to tliiu 
stranger who has arrived h|re, but having heard of his 
val yesterday evening, as you say, do you come before day- 
break, and take r.o thought or advice on tl]^ matter, whether 
it is proper or not to enlmst yourlself to him, but are ready 

ti 
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epend both your own and your friends' property, as having 
already^ resolved that you must in any event associate with 
Prota^ras^ Whom you neither know, as you admit, nor have 
ever spoken to; but you call him a sophist, though what a 
sophist is, Vo whom you are about to entrust yourself, y'^ou arc 
evidently ij^norant ?” \ 

12. And he ha^lbg heard me, replied, “ It seems so, Socrates, 
from what you say.'’ 

“ Is not a sophist, then, Plippocrates, a kind of merchant or 
retailer of commodities by wliich the soul is nourished? To 
me, at least, he appears to be so.'’ 

“But by what is the soul nourished, Socrates^:” 

“By learning,*’ I replied, “But wc must take care, my 
friend, that the sophist docs not deceive us by praising what 
he sells, as those otliers do with respect to nutriment for the 
the merchant and tiic retailer. For neither do they 
therhselves know w liich of the commodities in which they 
traffic are good or bad for tlio body, tliough they praise all 
that they sell, nor do those who buy from them, unless one 
happens to be a professor of gymnastics or a physician. In 
like manner, those w'ho hawk a'oout learning through cities, 
and who sell and retail k to every one that desires it, praise 
all that they sell, though ^perhaps some of these too, my cx^ 
cellent friend, may be ignorant wdiich of the things they sell 
is good or bad for the soul; and this also irmy be the case 
with those that buy from them, unless some one happen to be 
skilled in the medicine of the soul. 13. If then you ][iappeu 
to, know which of these ^is good or bad, you may safely buy 
learning from Protagoras or any one else ; butjf not, beware 
my good friend, that you da not hazard and imperil that which 
is most precious. there is muc^ greater danger in the 
purchase of learning ihaii in’ that of food. For when one 
purchased meat and drink from a retailer or merchant on^ may 
them away in dilferent vessels, and, before roceiving ^ 
into one’s body by eating or drhiiting, one m^ set them, diowft 
at home^ and calling in some perspn who understands tlm 
ter, consult him as to wbat may be eaten and drunk, 
no4 and, how inuoh and when; that in this 
is no great danger. But it is not possible to 
learning in a diflerent vefsel; but it js nebessary^ 

J{iae paid having received instn^btion 
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anil learnt to depart cither injured or benefited. M, Let 
Tis iheieforo consider these things with persons older than wo 
are : tor we are too young to decide on a matter of emeh im- 
]Hjitanoe. Now however, since we have made up our mindfir^ 
let us go and hear the man, and after wc imve heard him, let 
us communicate with other/.* For not only is IVotagoras there, 
but liippias of Ells, and I think also Praiicus of Ceos, and 
many other wise men.” 

Tliis resolution taken, we set out. When we arrived at the 
front door, we sto])ped and discussed a question that had fallen 
out bet^vccu us oil the way; in order therefore that it Jnight 
not be left unfinished, but that we might bring it to a conclu- 
fiiou and then enter tlie liouse, we stood at the front door talk- 
ing together until \vc had agiecd with each other. 15, Now 
it appears to mo that the porter, who was a eunuch, overheard 
U8, and h^^ seems from the number of sophists to bo out of 
humoxir with all wlio coruo to the Louse, For when we had 
knocked at the door, lie liaving opened it and seeing us, said, 
“Ha, more sojihists: he is not at leisure.” And at the same 
time with both his hands, lio^slammed lo the door with all hi$ 
might, Therenpon ul* luiocked again, and he answering witli^ 
the door shut, said, ^ Sirs, did not yon Iiear me say that ho is 
net at leisure ?” “Put, my good fnemi,' said I, “ wc arc not 
come to Callias, nor arc wc sophists; cheer up then: for we^ 
are come "wantiiig to sci'. rroUigoras : so announce \is.” At 
length, with ditficulty the fellow opened the* door to us. 
16. When wc entered, wc found Pioiagoras "wallang up and 
down in the portico, and in a line^vith him, there walked 
on one side tJallias son of llipponicus, and his brother by 
the mother’s side, Faijaius son of PcricleK, ajtd Charmi- 
^ea sou of Glaucon, and on the* other side Xanthippus, the 
other son of Fericles, and Philippide >, son of Philomelus, and 
Antimccru(», of Mcnde, who is tlie most famous of all the 
pupils of Protagoras, and wh^ is learning profcssiomdly, mean- 
ing to become a soplxist himself. Behind thc.se there followed 
others who^listened to what w^s said, the greater part appeared 
to be strangers, ^hom Protagoras brings with him from tlic 
«»iveral through which%c, passes, bewitching them by-his 
vbioo like Orpheos, and they follow his voi<^#hcwitched. 
iif bur courittymeu also vyere in the bond. 17. 1 was particukrfy^ , 
pieasad in obsening thU baud, how well tley took cure neve^ 
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to bo 111 the way of Protagoras by getting before him, but when- 
ever lie and those with him turned round, these listeners, in 3 
good and reguJnr manner, opened to the riglit and left, and 
wFieeling round, always ranged tliemselves behind liiin in 
admirable 6r<lcr. 

“ After him I perceived,” as IJc^er*’ says, Hippias of Elis 
sitting on a high ‘ scat in the opposite side of the portico, and 
round Ijim on benches eat Eryximaclius, son of Acmfienus„ 
PhcedrUwS of Myirhinc, Androii son of Androlion, and some 
strangers partly his fellow citizens and others. They appeared 
to be asking Hippias questions on physics and astronomy; 
but he, sitting on a high seat, gave answers to each of 
them and,^ re^oK’^d ^tlieir questipns, '18. “ Moreover. I saw 
Tantalus'^ for Prodicus t>f Ceos had lately arrived, but he was 
in ^building wliicli Ilipponicus had before used as a store- 
'"rbom, but now, owing to the multitude of guests, Callias had 
emptied it and turned it into a lodging for strangers. Now 
Prodicus was still in bed wrapt up in a great number of skints 
and bed-clothes, as it appeared; and there were seated near 
him on sofas Pausanias of Ceramia, and with Fausanias a youth, 
quite a lad, as I thought of an excellent disposition, and of a 
very beautiful form. T thought I heard them call him Agathon, 
and I should not wonder it he was Pausanias’s favourite. This 
lad then was there, and the two Adimantuses, the one the sou 
of Cepis, and the other of Leucolophides, and some others. 
But I was not able to learn from the outside what they were 
talking about, although I was exceedingly anxious to hear Pro- 
dicus; for be appears tcv,me to be a very wise, nay a divine 
man, but owing to the harshness of his voice a kirfd of humming 
m the room made what he said indistinct. 

19, had just entered^ and immediately after us there 
(‘ame in Alcibiades, the beautiful as you say, and as I am per- 
suaded he is, and Critins, son of Callsescbrng. + 

After we had entered, then, and waited a little while atid 
observed what was going on, we went up to J^rotagoraa^ nud J 
said, Protagoras, I and Hippocrates here have come to ^ 
you.” 

**Do you wLsh to speak with mtj alone,” he said, iu the 
piesence of the ^ ^ 

** To us,” I relied, “ it makes no diflcvenOe^ hut you 
f ^ Ocly8s..xi. 60J, « llpm^r Otlyss. V 
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have )K‘avd on what account wc have come, you can delormino 
yourM'liV’ 

WhcA is it then,*’ said lie, “ tliat you are come for ?” 

“ liip^^ocrateg liere is a native of this country, soij of Apollo-, 
dorus, of a great and wealthi^ family ; in natural ability he seems 
to be a match for the youlm S^>f his age ; and he appears to me 
to be desirous of becoming a person of note in tlu' city ; and he 
thinks that he shall most readily become so, if he associates 
with you. Do you then determine, whether W'e ought to con- 
verse apart \^ith you on this subject, or iu tlie presence of 
others.” • 

20, “You very properly take precautions on my behalf. 
Soerates,” he replied. “ For a stranger who visits powerful 
cities, and persuades the most distinguished of the youth in 
them to quit the Sf>cicty of others, both kindred and not kin- 
dred, both old and young,' and associate with him, in the ex- 
pectation of being improved by liis soci(*ty, ought iu doing this 
to be very cautious, for things of this kind are attended 
no slight jealousies and emnities, and even plots. For my 
part, 1 say that the art of sophist is ancient, but the men 
who professed if iu ancient times, fearing 4ic odium attached 
to it, sought to conceal it, and voilotl it over, some under the 
garb of poetry, ns Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides, and others^ 
under that of the mysteries and pnqdiecics, such as Orpheus 
and Mubjcus, and their followers, and .‘'Oine 1 ncrccivc have 
.veiled ^it under the gymnastic art, as Iccus of Tarentum, and 
one of the present day who is a sophist, inferior to none, He- 
rbdicus of Solymbria, who was originally of jMegara. But 
yoar own Agathocles, who was a great sophist, concealed it 
under the gai’b of music? us did IVthoclicIes of Ceos, and many 
others. 21. All these, as I say‘ through fear of jcSlousies, 
employed these arts as veils* I, however, in this respect, do 
not agree with any of them ; for I think that they did not liy 
any means effeef the object ftiey wished ; for they did not es- 
cape the observation of men of authority in the cities, on whose 
account they had recourse to tlicse disguises, for the multitude 
perceive scarcely any thingfat all, but whatever the fonper 
give out, that they sing. Now to try to esaipe and not to bo 
able to dp so, but to be detected, both shewif great folly in the 
attempt,' and necessarily makes men much more hostile ; for 
they think that such a man is moreover an impostor* 22* JC 
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therefore have taken a path quite contrary to theiu, and I ac- 
knowledge that I am a sophist and teat^ men, and I think 
that thie precaution is better than the other, to confess rather 
than to deoy: I have also planned other pref'autions besides 
this ; so that by God’s help I have sneered no harm through con- 
fessing that I am €a sophist ; tho^d|^i I have exercised thiss urt 
now many years; for my age is \cry great, and there Is not 
one amongst 3 'ou all whose father I am not old enough be. 
So that it will be by far the most agreeable to me, if you 
willing, to discuss this matter in tlie presence of all \\ho arc in 
the house.*' ' 

1 then, for I suspected that he wished tc» shew and make a 
display of himself before Prodiciis and Uij)pia‘3, that we Jmd 
come as hia admirers — “ Why then,” said I, do wc not 
4 BDmmon Prodicus and llippias, and their paity, to listen to 
us 

By all means/' said Protagoras. 

Calliaa therefore said, “Would you wi'ali us to prepare seat$* 
that you may sit down and converse ?** It was agreed thajt 
this should be done. And we ad of us, in great delight, 
being about to listen to wise men, laid hold of the stools, onS. 
benches, and couches, and' placed them in order near Hippias , 
for the stools were there already ; meanwhile Callias and AIck* 
blades brought Prodicub and his party with them, having inade 
him get out of bed. 

When, therefore, we were all seated, “Now Socrates,!.* said^ 
Protagoras, “ since they afc all here, you may repeat what youw 
just now mentioned to me respecting this ^^outh.*/ 

24. And I said, “My commencement, Protagoras, id the 
same as it was just now, namely, with Vhat design we came to 
you. llippocratcb here ia very desirous of your society, and 
says he shall be glad to hear what advantage he may expect tq 
derive from associating with you. Such is our errand.’^ 

Thereupon Protagoras said in Veply, “Young man, the 
vantage which you 'will derive from associating with me id tWd, 
that on the very day of your being with me you will go hotae 
a better man than you were before,) md the same on the second 
iay, and on each succeeding day you will make some fovtheir 
progress." 

25. And I, on hearing this, said, “ Protagoras, thfe Is nothing 
fionderful that you say, but very natural, $mce you too, old 
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and wise as you are, would become belter, if any one should 
teach }(>u whkl you do not happen to know. But that is not 
what I’Oqiiirc, but just a'^ if Hippocrates here should on the 
instiuit "1 angc^hife mind, and desire to a'^sociate wkh tho youth 
who has lately atrived, Zetuxippus of llcraclea, and coming to 
him as he now does to }ou, should be tcJld by him tho very 
same things that lie has been by you, that by associuting with 
him ho ^ould every day become better, and make further pro- 
gress ; If he ‘should further ask him, *• In what do you mean I 
i^hall becoiiic hotter, and in wdiat make further progress?* 
Zcintippii^ would answer him, * In. the art of painting/ And 
if he v»t*io to attach himself to Orthagoras of Thebos> and 
being told by him the veiy same things that he has been by 
\uu, should further a<-k him in what nu wo\iIlI daily become 
better by a*^sociatiiig with him, lu* would reply, * In tiute -play- 
ing/ In hhc manner do you also jej))y to the youth, and to 
lac who ask for him: Hippocrates licre, by as^'Ocialing with 
Protagoras, on the \cry day in whitli lie associates will go 
home a better luun, niul ou^ciich suc(<‘oding day will in like 
if^rtner inak** iiirthcr ] rogress ; in what Protagoras, and 'wi^h 
respect to what ? ’ 

26 . Pi’otagoias, on ]\cariui»*nio thfl^ sper k, said, ‘‘ You put the 
qufestign faiily, SocraUs, and I delight in answering those who 
‘put their questions widh * For Hippoeralo-., if lie comes to ino, 
will not be treated as he nould he treated if he, were to attach 
» himself to any other of the sophists. For others injure youth; 
^for when they have shown au a^ersio*^ to the arts they drag them 
back again iftid force them to study the aits hj teaching them 
aidlhinStic, astionomy, geometry, and music ; and at tlic same 
time he looked aside al Hippias: but if he comes to me, he 
will nbt learn anything else than*tlia^ for which he carne. Tho 
instruction that he will receive is this, {he method of consult- 
ing well about his domestic aifairs, in what way he may best 
^ govern his own bouse, and 'with respect to public aflairs, how 
lie may be best able to act and speak ou affairs of state/’ 

27* Do 1 follow 5 our meaning ?” I replied, for you appear 
to me to mean the poUticill ai*t,'and to promise to znake.men 
good citizens/* » 

♦'That/* said he, “Socrates, is the very^ profespion that I. do 
make,** 

“ What an admirable skill you possess/* said I, if you reaflr 
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do po/!6f!?;s it ; foY I will say nothing else to you but what I 
tlnuk« For I imagined, Protagoras, that this could nut L 
taught, yet sinoe you say so. I know not how to disbelieve ^ou. 
It is right, howe\cr, that I should tell you wliyd think it can- 
not be taught, nor acquired by men from incii. For I, ae well 
as the other Greeks, say that the Athenians are wise. I see, 
then, when we arc met in the assembly, and when it is neces- 
sary for the city to settle any tiling res})ecting architecture, 
that the architects are sent for and consulted about the build- 
ings, and when respecting sliip-building, ship-buihJtjrs ; and so 
with all other ihiugR,, which think can be* taught and 
learnt. But -diOuld any one else, whom they think is not an 
aitistj^att^mpt to give them advice, even though he may be 
very^ honourable, and rich and noble, they pay no more atten- 
to him on this account, but laugh at him and make an 
uproar, until either he of his own accord desists from speaking^ 
through being hooted down, or the archers drag hini away or 
remove him, by order of the prytancs. 28. Thus they proceed 
with respect to matters which they think pertain to art. But' 
wlien it is necessary to consult on kny matter which relates to 
the government of the city, any one rises up and gives hls 
advice on such subjects, wliethcr he be a builder, a brazier, a 
shoemaker, a merchant, a ship's captain, rich, poor, noble or 
ignoble, and no one objects to them, as to the others, that with- 
out having recei^ ed any instruction, or had any preceptor, they 
yet attempt to give advice ; for it is clear tliat they thinly this 
cannot be taught. And not only are the public in general of 
this opinion, but privately, the wisest and best oitour citizens 
are unable to impart to others the excellence which they 
possess : for PerieJes, the father of thc*c;e youths, as far as de- 
pended oto masters, had them educated liberally and well; but 
in those things in which lie is wise, he neither instructs them 
himself, nor entrusts lliem to any one else to be instructed; 
but they, roaming about, feed as it were without restraint, if, 
by chance they may of themselves light on virtue. . 29. If ypu- 
will too, this very same Pericles, being guardian to CUnms 
youiiger brother of Uiis Alcibiades^and fearing lest he m^bt 
be fcoiTupted by .Mcibiadcs, separated him from him and ieftt 
him to be edu^tedS by Ariphron ; however, before six nionthti 
had elapsed, ^phron, being unable to do any thing witfa im\ 
retained hizn to Pericles^ I could also mention tety; many 
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others to you, wlio being good themselves, have never made 
any one ehe better, either of their own kindred or others. 1 
therefore, Protagoras, looking to these things, tliink that virtue 
cannot be h'uglilk When, however, I bear you saying what 
you do, I waver, and am of itpiniun that there is something in 
wliat you say, because I that you ai(‘ of great ex- 

perience, and that you have learnt many things and discovered 
eoine yourself. If, therefore, you can pnue to us, more 
clearly, that virtue; can be taught, do not grudge doing so, but 
prove it.*’ 

“ Indeed, Socrates,” he said, “ I shall not grudge it. But 
whether shall I prove it by relating a fable to you, as an older 
to younger men, or shall I discuss it by way of argument.^** 

Thereupon many of those who sat witli him, answered, 
that he might explain it in any way he pleased. “ It appears 
to me, then,’* said he, “ more agreeable to relate a fable to 
you. 

30; “ There was once a tiuxe, when gods were, but mortal 
races were noU But when also their destined time of creation 
came, the gods fa>hloned th<?m witluji the earth, composing 
them of eorth unci lire, and such things as are mingled with 
lire "and earth. And when they wcio»about to l)ring them into 
light, they commanded Prometheus and Epiinctheus to adorn 
them and ^ to distribute to each such faculties as were proper 
for them. But Epiinctheus besought Prom(;tl^ous that he 
might ijiake this distribution. ‘ And,’ lie said, * when I have 
made it, do you examine it.’ Having thus persuaded him, he 
made the distribution. But in his clistriliution, to some he 
assigned strength without swiftness, and the w'caker he adorned 
with swiftness ; some hc^armod, but giving to others an un 
armed nature, he devised some otli5r faeuUy for their security : 
for to such of them as he clajl, with littleness* he assigned wings 
to fly ^vith, Or a subterranean abode ; but such as he increased 
in magnitude he Tfireserved by this^very means; and thus he 
made the distribution, equalizing all things ; he adapted these 
contrivances taking care that no race should be destroyed. 

31, “ When he had supplied them with tlie means of ayoidiijg 
mutual destruction, he contrived means to defend them against 
Jie seasons, by clothing them wth thick hairJ and solid skinsj 
sufficient to keep off cold and capable cf averting heat, aud ^ 
4BO that, when they went to rest, these very things might serva * 
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each of them as his proper and natural bed; and under their 
feet he furnished some with hoofs, and some with hairs and 
soKd and bloodless skins. After that he pro^ided different food 
for differecit animals, for some, herbs from th«‘ earth, for others, 
the fruit of trees, for others, rootf ; and to some lie gave the 
flesh of other animals as food:*a#ld to the^e he attached the 
property of producing few offspring, but to thos? that are coii- 
Btuned by them, fecundity, providing for the preservation of the 
race, llowevcr, as Epimetheus was not very wise, he igno- 
rantly exhausted all the faculties at his disposal on irrational 
animals. 32. The human race, therefore, still f cmained to him 
unadorned, and he was in doubt what to do. While he is 
doubting, Prometheus comes to examine the distribution, and 
sees other animals provided with every thing suitable for them, 
but man naked and unshod, uiibedded and unarmed. .But 
now the destined day was at hand, on which it was neoes^ry 
that m«an should go forth from earth to light. Prometheus, 
therefore, being in doubt what safety he can find for 
steals the artificial wisdom of Vulcan and Minerva, t<^otlier 
with fire, for it was impossible*' that it cou^d be acqaiml or 
used by any one without fire, and accordingly he presents it 
to man. 33. Thus, then, •man became possessed of the wisdom 
pertaining to life, he had not, however, political wisdom; fot* 
that was with Jupiter ; and Prometheus M^as no Itmger per- 
mitted to entpr the citadel, the habitation of Jupiter ; moreover 
the guai'da of Jupiter were terrible ; but he secretly enters the 
common abode of Minerva and Vulcan, in which they practised 
" their arts, and having stolen the fiery art of V«lcau, and the 
other that belonged to Minerva, he gives them to man, and 
from this man derives the means of sustenance, but aflervvardff^ 
as it iS said, through Epimetlicus, punishmept ibr the, theft 
overtook Prometheus. 

- 34. “ When, therefore, man had become partaker of n divine 
condition, first of all through thifc relationshijTto deity, he aloue 
of all animals acknowledged gods, and set about building 
and statues of gods : next, by art, be soon articulated SQunda 
wq|ds^ and devised houses garments, and shoes 
beds, and food from the earth*. Thus provided however, 'act 
first men lived d»persed; for cities were uot's wherefore they 
were destroyed by wild beasts, through being oyeiry where 
Veaker them them j and the mechanical M sufl* 
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cicrit aid for their support, but was inadequate to tl^e war with 
wiiil beasts : for they did not yet possess the political art, ol 
which the uilitary is a part. They sought therefore to collect 
themsehes logether, atid to preserve themselves by building 
cities. When, however, they were thus collected, they injured 
one another, from not possessing the political art; so that, 
being again dispersed, they were destroyed. 35. Jupiter, 
therefore, fearing for our race, lest it sliould entirely perish, 
sends Iletmes to caiTy shame mid justice to men, that they' 
might be ornaments of cities, and bonds to cement friendship* 
Hermes, therefore, asked Jupiter in what manner Lo was to 
give shame and justice to men, ‘ Whether, as the arts have 
beeji distributed, so shall I distribute tliese also ? for they have 
been distributed thus : one man who possesses tlie medicinal 
art is eufBcient for many not skilled in it, and so with other 
craftsmen. Shall I thus disjiensc shame and justice among 
men, or distribute tliem lo all?’ ‘To aJl,^ said Jupiter, ‘and 
let all pai take of them : for there would be no cities, if a few only 
were to partake of them, as of other arts. Moreover enact «i 
law in, my name, that \vhcsoe\^t is unable- to partake of shame 
and justice shall l>e pat to dcatli as a j^est of a city/ 

3G. “ Thus, then, Socrates, and ior thcr:e reasons, as well 
others as the Athenians, when a question arifes about excel- ., 
lence in building, or any other mechanical art, think that few 
only should give their advice ; and if any one, who is not of , 
the number of the few, should otfer to give advice, they do 
not allow him, -as you say ; and proj»erly, as I say : but wheu 
thejf proceed t© a consultation respecting political excellence, 
which ought to depend entirely on justice and temperance^ 
they very properly allows very man to speak, because it is the 
dut^y of every one to partake of this excelleji^ce, otherwish'there 
dm be no cities. This, Socrates, js the cause of this fact. 

37. ‘‘And that you may not think that you ore deceived^ 
when you are tolS that in refiity all men are of opinion tliat 
every one partakes of justice, and of the other political excel- 
lences, take this additional proof. For in other kinds of ex- 
cellence, as you sdy, if any asserts that he is a good fluje-* 
player, or skilled in any other art, of which he is ignorant, 
th^y either, ridicule him, or are indignant, and his friends ga 
to him ahd admonish him as a madman; but in justice 
other pofitietd virtues, even though they know of any man 
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he is unjust, yet if he himself tells the truth of himself in the 
prel&ence of many persons, what in the other case they ct>n- 
sidered prudence, to speak the truth, in this case they consider 
madness ; V and they say that all men oughts to say they are 
Just, whether thc}'^ arc so or not,«or that he is mad who does 
not lay claim to justice, because it' is necessary that every one 
should, in some respect, partake of it, or no longer be a 
man. 

38. “ I say these things to shew that they very properly per- 
mit every man to give advice concerning this virtue, because 
they think that every one partakes of it. But that men think 
that it exists not naturally or spontaneous,ly, but that it is 
taught and acquired by study, by whomsoever it is acquired, 
this I will in the next place endeavour to shew. For whatever 
^eVils men think others rcsi)ectivcly have by nature or fortune 
no one is angry with, nor admonishes, or teaches, or punishes 
the possessors of them, in order to make them otherwise than 
they are, hut pity them. For instance, wlxo would be ao fool- 
ish as to attempt to do any of these things to the deformed^ or 
the little, or the weak } For they know, I ..think, that these 
things, such as are beautiful and the contraries, happen to men 
by nature and fortune : blit such advantages as they think re- 
-•suit to men from study, practice, and instruction, if any one 
docs not possess them hut their contrary evils, for these things 
anger, and punishment, and admonition, are had recourse to : 
of these one is injustice, and so is impiety, and in short, every 
thing that is contrary tp political virtue. Here, then, every 
man is angry with and admonishes every other, •clearly because 
he thinks it may be acquired by study and instruction. 39, 
For if you will consider, Socrates, of what avail it is to 
those who act unjustly, this very thing will teach you that meat 
think virtue is to be acquired. For no one punishes those who 
act unjustly, merely attending to this and foj this reason, that^ 
any one has so acted, unless it be one who like a brute events 
himself irrationally; but he who endeavours to punish with 
reason,, does not exact vengeance for the sake of past UfienCU# 
(for what has been done he cann’Ibt make undone;) but for the* 
sake of the futur|, that neither this man himself, nor any„ other 
who sees him punisbedf may again act unjustly. And he who 
.entertidns such a thought must think that virtue may be tau^t ; 
punishes oertdnly for the sake of deterring from wiefcd- 
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ness, 40 All. therefore, have this opinion who inflict punislu 
ment, either privately or publicly. Now all other men, and 
espccinlly the Athenians, your fellow-citizens, inilict punishment 
on and correct those who they think act unjustly ; so that, ac* 
cording to this 'teosoning, the Athenians also arc among the 
number of those who think tnnt virtue may be acquired and 
taught. That your fellow-citizens, therefore, very properly 
allow a brazier and a shoemaker to give advice in political 
afiairs, and that they think that virtue may be taught and ac- 
quired, has been sufficiently demonstrated to you, Socrates, at 
least as it appears to me. 

41. “ There still, however, remains a doubt which you enter- 
tain respecting those good men, why, in the 'world they have 
their sons instructed in sucli things ns depend on masters, and 
make them wise, but in the Aiitiie wliich they themselves pos- 
sess do not make them better than others. With respect to 
this, then, Socrates, I shall no longer speak to you in fable, but 
argument. For consider the matter thus, 'Whether is there 
some one thing or not, of which it is necessary all the citizens 
shottld partake, if a city is tol^c ? for in this or in no other way, 
the doubt which you entcilain is solved. For if there is, and 
if this one thing is neither the art of a builde,*. nor of a brazier, 
nor of a potter, but is justice, and temperance, and holiness, ^ 
and in a word I call it by one name, tlic virtue of a man ; if 
this be the thing, of which all must parlako, and with which 
every man if he wishes to learn or do any thing else, must leam 
or do but not without this, or if one who does not partake 
of it must be taught and punished, whetlier hoy, or man, or 
woman, till through being punislied he becomes better, and he 
who is not obedient, wher^ punished or taught, is to he banished 
from> cities, or put to death as iiicwrablo ; if this is the case, 
and if, notwithstanding this, good men toach their children 
other things, but not this, consider what strange people those 
good men are : 4^. for we have bIjcwu that they think it may 
he langht, both privately and publicly. But since it may be 
taught, and acquired by study, do they teach their children 
other things, for which death is not imposed as a penalty, if 
they do not know them ; bar w^here the penalty of death dr 
e.^lo is imposed on their children, if they not instniptecl 
or exercised in virtue, and besides death, the confiscation 
thenr property, apd la short the turn of tlieir families, do 
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think that thi?y do not teach them thc'ie thinus nor hestt il cir 
^vJioie care upon them ? AVc must thiuk they do, Soci At - 
‘‘Beginning from childhood tliey holh teach and 
them as long as they li\e. For as soon as any one iiudei-slauda 
what is said, nur^^^ mother, pedagogue, and the father linn -.elf, 
vie with cmcIi oIIkji in tins, how boj may become us good 
as possihlo; in e\ciy \Aoid and (l‘od tea' * ing and pointing out 
to him that this is just, and that unjust, this is honounhlo and 
that base, this holy and that unh )lj% and tln.s jou inust do 
and that you must not do. And if the bo^ uhf'\s willingly, it 
is Well ; but if not, like a tree tisisted and b'^iU they make him 
fctraight by threats and liloivs. 43. Altei ilus tin} s^jud him 
to masters, and ui\e them much moie stiict injunctions to 
attend to the rhildien's muraK than to their leading and 
music: and the inasteiis do attend to this and wJicn the 
boja ha\e learnt tlnir ktteis. and aie able to understand 
what is written, as betoic spoken, they place before 

them on llieir hcndiO'. to learl, and compel them to learn by 
heart (he eompositions of ^ckxI poets, in whicli there are 
many adinonilioiib, and m>u} tlitiik, and piahes, and emo*- 
niiunis, of good nun oi ioimci times, m i/jfdcr that the boy 
may imitate lliem thiough emulation, and btine to become^ 
such himself. Again, the mu^ic-mabti is, in the same way, 
pay attention to solniety of behaviour, and take care that tne- 
boys commit no evil : hordes thife, ^^llen they have learnt tc 
play on the limp, tlie\ tcacli tlumi the eompobitions of othci 
good poets, and those Inik, netting them to inuHC, and they 
compel rlivllim and liawnou} to become familiar to the bovfe' 
souls, in ordir that they mav become more gentle, and being 
tbeTn‘^elvcs more ihjthniical and harpionious, they maybe able 
both lo speak and act; for the wliolc life of man requires 
rh}thm and haimony. 44. Moreover, besides this, tb^^y send 
them to a tcKichcr of gymiia&ticb, that hai ing their bodies in a 
better state, they may ho fcubsrrvicnt to ti^^ir well-regulated 
mind, and not be compelled to cowaidice, through iJudily to* 
firmity, either in war or other actions. And these things they 
do who are most able; hut the richest are the most awk 
their feons beginning to li^quenr masters at the earliest of 
iife leave them tfjis latest*^ And when they are set free mas* 
tars, thUtate still ^Tmther compeds them tu leatqa the *tp4 
^ tu ii^ ^ a pattern* that theyjp^y fit miim 
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lifter their own inclinations, but exactly aa writing maat^ 
having ruled lines with a pen for those boys who have not yet 
kaitit to w^nte w’ell, so give them the copy-book, and compel 
them to vvihc according to the direction of the lines, so the 
state liaviiig presSribed laws wliich were the inventioAs of good 
and ancient legislators, com^iejs them both to govern and be 
govonicd according to these, hut whoso transgresses them, it 
jinnishes ; and the name given to this chastisement, both among 
you, and in many other places, is correction, since punishment 
corrects. 45. So great therefore being the attention paid to 
virtue, privately and publicly, do you wonder and doubt, Sjocrates, 
whether virtue may be taught ? There is no need, however, to 
wonder, but much more if it could not be taught. 

“Why lhv=^a arc there inony bad eons of good fathers ? Learnt 
again the reason of this ; for it is not at all wonderful, if what 
f have before said is true, that, if a state is to subsist, no one 
must be unskilled in this thing, virtue. For if what I say is 
the case, (and it assuredly i*^), com idcr the matter by selecting 
any other study and subject of instruction whatever. 4b’. For 
instance, suppose that a city could not subsist unless we were 
all of us flute- players, each according to his capacity, and sup- 
pose every one should teach his ncigiyiuur, both privately and 
publicly, and should chide any one who did not play well, and 
should not grudge doing this, as now no one grudges n knowledge 
o/* what is just and legal, or conceals it, as the case in other 
arts, for mutual justice and virtue arc, 1 think, advantageous to 
Its ; and for this reason every one most willingly tells and 
teaches others what is just and legal? If then in the same 
way, in Ilute-plaving, we had a perfectly w illing and ungrudging^ 
diifpbsition to teach each ‘Dther, do you thiulc, Socrates/’ said 
he, that the $ons of good flute-pkiycrs would become* good 
players* rather than the sons of bad ones ? ,1 indeed think not , 
but the pan's son who happened to haVe the best natural 
tvolent for .fiute-pkying, Woulcb rise to distinction; and the 
Tnan's son who had no such natural talent, would be undis- 
tinguished; ptd the son of a good flute-player would often 
turn out a bad oue, and: the sc^ of a bad one would often turn 
out a good one.;; However, tdji would be sufficiently good flutet . 
players, compared with tiwwe who are untaaghtf and who knoyt ; 
nodiing of fluje-playitigt / ?ihe manner think the . 

mm who appe^ to yptt'^yW the most unjust of thoi^yjto v; 
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ore trained in the laws, and an\ong civilized men, is just and 
ft prolicient in justice, when compared with men, who havo 
neither instruction nor courts of justice, nor laws, nor any 
necessity that constantly compels them to attend to virtue, 
but may considered as savages, such as"* those whom the 
pbet Pher cerates represented la^t*A’ear, at the Lensean festival, 
Assuredly, if yob should chance to be thrown among such 
men as the misanthropes in that play, you would rejoice if 
you met with a Eurybates and a Phrynondas'^, and you would 
deplore w'ith regret the depravity of the men Jicre. But now 
you are fastidious, Socrates, because all are teachers of virtue 
as far as they are severally able, though no one appears to you 
to be so. Again, if you were to enquire for a teacher of the 
Greek language, not one would be found : nor, 1 think, if you 
yf&re to enquire for one who could instruct the sons of our arti- 
ficers in the very art wliich they have lenrnt from their father, 
BO far as the father and the father’s fricnds.who follow the 
same art arc able to teach it, ?/’, [ say, you were to enquire for 
one who could instruct them, I think, Socr^ites, that a teacher 
would not easily be found for them, but for those who arc 
utterly unskilled, a teacher would easily be found, and so with 
respect to virtue and every thing else, 48. But if there is 
any one who excels us even but a little in advancing others in 
the road to virtue, we ouglit to be content. Of these, then, 
1 think I am one, and that far above other men I know certain 
things by which a man will be made upright and good, and 
that worth the remuneration which I demand, and evdki more, 
as also my pupils tlfn.k. Therefore I adopt the following 
method in rny demand for remuneration ; when any one has 
learnt from me, if lie is willing, herpays the sum that 1 de- 
mand< but if not, having *goiie to a temple and sworn how 
much my instructions are wwth, he pays that sum. 

“Thus much, Socrates,” he continued, “ Lhave sa\d byway 
of fable and argument, to prove that virtue may be taught, and 
that the Athenians are of that opinion, and that it is not At all 
wonderful tliat the sons of good fathers should turn out bad, of 
of bad fathers, good, since evenr^he sons of Polydetus, who are 
of the same ^ge with Paralus ana Xanthippus here^ are nothing 
compared with f heir father, and so with respect to the ^ns of 
othsT artists ; these youths, however, do, not yd to be 

, 4 fjl^Q profiiaacy made tiiair name* proverbial 
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^ilampa in tbi«! respect; for we hnve still hopes in th«m, os 
the} a e young-.'* 

49 Protagoras having made such and so long a di6pla}^ 
erased speaking^ and I, having continued for a long time en- 
ohanted, sdU looted at him,•c^p^‘(ling that he would siiy some- 
thing more, and desiring U* hear him. But* when I percehed 
that he had in reality ceased, I with difficulty collected myseUV 
and looking towards Hippocrates, 8aid,“ O son of Apollodorus, 
how thankful 1 am to you for haA ing urged me to come hither ; 
for I esteem it a in rat pri\ilrge to have heard what I have 
heard from Pj^ptagoias; for before this, I thought it was no 
human care by which good men become good, but now I am 
persuaded that it However, I feel a slight difficulty, which, 
doubtless. Protagoras will easily explain, since he has explained 
^*0 much. For if any one should converse with any one of the 
jiopular orators on these subjects, he would perhaps hoar simi- 
lar arguments, as fiom Pcrieles for instance, or sonic other 
ihlc speaker; but if he should ask them any further questions, 
like books they are unable either to gi^o hn answer or y> ask 
any question themselves. And if one should put any trifling 
question to thern*re‘4p( vting what has been said, as brass when 
struck sounds fur a long time, and prolongs its sound, unless 
jxome one lays hold of il, so these nratois, when asked pome^ 
trifling question, answer in a speech drawn out to a great 
length. 50. But Protagoras heic is able to make long and 
beautiful speeches, as the fact proves, and is also able, when 
asked *a question, to answer briefly, and when questioning, to 
wait and receiye the answer, which tfl e qualities possessed but 
by a few. Noiw then, Protagoras, I need a trifle only, so that 
1 shall have aJl I want if you will answer me this. You say 
that virtue may be taught ; and I; if I could be persuaded by 
any man, should be persuaded by you; «,But, wh^Et I wondered 
at your saying, satisfy my mind as to that. For you said that 
Jupiter sent ju§}ice and shame to men; and afterwards, in 
many parts of your discourse, Justice, temperance, holiness,^ 
and all qualities of that kind, were spoken of by you, as if ‘they 
were collectively one thing| virtue. Therefore explain this 
accurately to me, whether virtue is one thing, and justice, tem- 
perance, and holiness, piyts of it; or wliether^the«e that I have 
now mentaoiiSd are all names Of one and tlic same thing* Thfe 
is what I still want to' know/* ^ 
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51, *^Eut it is easy,” said he, ‘SSocralcs, to answer this 
question, that the qualities about which you ask are pails of 
Tirtue, which is one thing.” 

“ 'Whether,” said I. “ are they parts like the parts of a face, 
the mouth, nose, eyes, and cars or like the parts of gold, 
which in no respef t differ from other and from the whole, 
e^tcept in magnitude and littleness ?” 

Like the former, it appears to me Socrates, as the parts of 
the face are to the whole face.” 

“Whether, then,” said I, “do men possess these parts of 
virtue, some one qui.1 others another part ? or p it necessary 
that he who haai^ceivcd one should have all?” 

“By -Cleans," he replied, “since many men are brave, 
but unjmsf, and again just, but not wise.” 

these, then, parts of virtue,” said T, “wisdom and 
** courJige ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” ho replied, “ and wisdom is chief of all 
the parts,” 

“And is e^ery one of them,” said I, “different from every 
other r” 

“ Yes.” 

“And has each of thcnji its proper function, like the parts of 
the face? For instance, an eye is not like the ears, nor is its 
' function tlie same ; nor is any one of the others like any other, 
either as to its function, or in any other respect. Thus, then, 
with the pavts of virtue, is not any one like any other, either 
in itself, or in its function? Is it not clear that such' is the 
case, since it resembles air cxamjilc ?” 

♦ “Such is the case, Socrates,” he replied. » 

- 52. Then I said, “ Therefore none fjf the other parts of vir- 
tue are like science, or lik« justice, or lilte courage, or like 
temperance, or like holiness.” 

“ No,” ho said. 

“Come then,” said I, “let examine together wtat the 
character of each of them is. And first of alij thus ; is justice 
*a thing, or not a thing ? to me it appears to be a tlmigV 
what does it appear to you to bej?” ^ 

To me also it appears to be 1 thing,” he repEed. ' 

tlien?| If some one were to ask you and ‘ Pro- 
4igoras and Socrates, tell me with respect to this thing 
^ which you have just now nam^d, itself 
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ju<5t rr unjust?’ I should answer him that it li just ; but what 
would you give? the same as mine, or different?** 

The r.ame/* he replied. 

‘ Ji than, is precisely similar to being jusl,’ I should 
say in answer to one who aetkcd the queslioii. And would not 
you, too ?** • * 

“ Yes,*’ he said. 

If, then, after this, he should ask us, ‘ Do you not also say that 
holiness is something?’ Ave should reply, I think that we do?” 

Yes,” he said. 

Do you not say that this too is a thing ?’ should we say 
it is, or not ?” 

He jdlowed that we should say it is, 

“ ‘ But whether do you say that this very thing is of such a 
nature as to be unholy, or holy ?’ I for my pai't,*’ I said, “ should 
IjR indignant at the question, and should say, ‘ Speak properly, 
aiy good sir, fur scarcely could any thing else be holy, if holi- 
ness itself be not holy.’ Ihit what should you say ? should not 
you giv'e the same ansA\er r” 

“ Certainly,” he^sciid. • 

‘^If, then, after \hLs, he should ask and say, ‘What then 
did you mean a little while ago r Or dKl 1 not hear you aright ? 
For you appeared to me to say that the parts (>f virtue arc so ^ 
ilisposed to each other, tliat no one of tliem rosembles any oilier . 
I, for mV’ part should reply, ‘ In other respects you heard aright, 
but in thinking that I too said this, j ou were mistaken ; for 
Protagoras gave this ansAver, and 1 puj tlie question.' If then 
he should say, ‘ Does he speak the truth, Protagoras ; do you 
say that no one part of virtue is like any other of its parts ? Is 
Uus your assertion?* Avhat'aiiswer would you give him?”, 

“I must needs admit it, Socrates,^ he replie»l. 

^ After admitting this, Protagoras, what answer should Ave 
give him, if he further asked us, ‘ Is not holiness then of such 
a nature as to be Sijust thing, nor justice sucli as to be a holy 
thing, but such as to be not holy ; and holiness such as to be 
not just, but unjust, and the former unholy ?’ What ansAv^r 
should, we give him ? 1, for myt^lf, should say both that justice* 
is holy, and holiness just. Ai#i for you, if yof Avould permit 
me, I should make the very same answer, that justice is the 
same Avith hollnes^'f, or very lilm it, and that justice be^rs thu , 
nearest possible mcmblance to holiness, end hoUness to jmijticU* 
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But consider whether you would forbid me to give tins answer, 
or does it seem so to you also ?’* 

“It does not altogether appear to me, Socrates,” he said, 
"to be Bo»bsolutcly true, that I can grant thut justice is hoi}', 
and holiness just ; but there appears to me to bo a difference 
between them. However wliat matters that ?” he continued : 
“ if you wish it, let it be admitted between us that justice is 
holy, and, holiness just,” 

55. / Not BO,” I replied, “ for I do not require to examine 
intor^n ‘ If you wish it,’ and ‘ If you think so,’ but into what 
I^iink and what you think ; but in saying ‘ w'hat I think and 

^hat you think,’ I mean this, I am of opinion that our argume.nt 
wll be best discussed if we put it out of the question alto- 
gether.” 

“ Well then,” he said," justice has some resemblance to holi- 
ness, for eveiy thing resembles every other thing in some re- 
spect, for white in some sort resembles black, and hard, soft, 
and 80 with respect to other things which appear to be most 
contrary to each other; and the things which we just now said 
have different functions, and are not the ono like the other, ns 
the parts of the face do in a certain respect resemble each 
other ; so that in this wdy you could prove this, if you pltmsed, 
that all things are similar to each other ; yet it is not right tt) 
call things that have a certain similarity, similar, nor Uiinga 
that have a 'Certain dissimilarity, dissimilar, though the simila- 
rity is very trifling.” , 

56. And I, wondering, said to him, " Do you tliink then that 
the just and tlie holy are so related to each 'other, that they 
have but a trifling similarity to one gnother,^” 

" Not quite so,’' he said. “ nor on the other hand do I con- 
sider them in the same Avay as you appear to me to do.” 

“ However,” said I, " since you appear to me to be vexed at 
this, we will dismiss it, and consider this of the other things 
that you said, you call folly any thing " 

He admitted he did. 

“ And is not wisdom the direct contrary to this thing?’* 

• It appears so to me,” he replied. „ 

" But when ifien act rightly and profitably, do fbe/then ap. 
pear to you to act temperately in so acting, or tlte ooutrary ^ ?” 

* Coashi has well remarked that Series f>])poscs 

ta means both tmperan^ auU prndimee. as the 
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To art temperately/’ he replied. 

\iicl are they not temperate by temperancB?'* 

Xcceasarily bo/' 

Do not the 3 % then, who act wrongly, act foolishly, and aw 
tliey nuL intemperate in so feting ^ 

“ I agree with yon,” he fa^l. 

“Acting foolishly, then, is the contrary to acting tem- 
perately/’ 

He eaid it was. 

“ Are not, therefore, things which arc done foolishly, done 
through folly, and things done temperately through ten)per- 
ance r” 

He agreed. 

“ If then any thing is done through strength, is it not done 
strongly, and if through weakness, weakly ?” 

“ It appears so/’ 

“ And if any thing is done with swiftness, swiftly, and if 
with slowness, slowly ?” 

He said it was. 

“ And if any thing is clonejn the same manner, is it not done 
by the same means, atid if in a contiaiy manner by the con- 
trary means 

He granted it. 

57. “ Come then,” I said, is there any thing beautiful ?” ' 

He admitted there was. 

“ Is any thing contrary to this except tlic ugly 

“ There is not.” 

“ But what? Is there any thing ^ood?” 

“ There is.* 

“ And is any thing c^trary to this except c^il 
There is not/* 


French, have no single word that expresses hoth ideas at onee. I liave 
therefore, in imitation of Cousin, adopted the word U'mperan^e lliroughout 
this part of the cHalogue, for otherwise the dilemma to which Socrates 
brings his antagonist would be lost sight of, for he now compels him to 
admnthat temperance and toisifem which he before distinguished from each 
other, BT6 identical. Mr. Wrlgb| in his scholar^like version of this dia» 
logue, has used the word dUcreticu throughout, but it appears to me setroo 
wortliy to be exalted into a virtue that is the twin- loiter of wisdom. Fur- 
ther on, as will be noticedf X have also followed Cousin in trantktixig 
(raK^po(r^^ prudence. 

^ I have followed StaUbaum's reading, who omits ci and Ktfictrtcei, * 
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“ What ? is there any thing high in \ oicc ’ " 

He Foid there is, 

“And is any thing contrary to this except the low?“ 

“There is iiul,” he said. 

“ Thercfore/'said I, “to each ecvcial contraVy there is 011I5 
one contrar}', and not many/’ , •. 

He granted it. * 

“Come then/* said I, “let us reckon up our admission?. 
We have admitted that one thing only is contrary lu one, but 
not more ?’* 

“ We have.*' 

“And that v/hat is done contrariwise, is d:)ne liy cohtut* 
rles ?’* 

^ H/e assented. 

Wo admitted also that what is clone fooli^'ldy is done con- 
trariwise to that which is done temperately ?" 
lie as‘.entcd. 

* * And that what is done temperately is done by temperance, 
and what foolishly, by folly ?” 

He agreed. 

“ If llicreforC it is done contiariwiic, mui*t k not be done by 
a contraj’v ?'* 

“ Yes/’ ' 

“ And the one ib done bv temperance, and the other bv 
follv?*’ 

Yes.” 

“ ContrariwMPc 
Certainly/* ^ 

“ Through contraricb tlicitfoio ?” 

“ It appears so/* C 

“ Fo% therefore is contrary to temperance ?*' 

“ So it appears.** 

'' Do you remember, how'cver, that vre before admitted that 
folly is contrary to wisdom ?’* 

He allowed it. 

“ And that one thing only is contrary to one ?*' 

“ I grant it/* ^ 

feS* “ Which, then, of these positions must we retract« Prn- 
tagoras ? That v&ich says, that one thing only is coOtnwry tQ 
one, or that in which it was asserted, that wisdom is different 
from temperance, bat that each is a part of Tlrtnc, and that 
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besides being different, both they and their functions ftro 
dissimilar, in the same manner as the parts of the face? 
Whicii of these, then, must we retract ? for these two posi- 
tions tf^ken together are not set down in a very musical 
maimer; for they neither •accord, nor harmonize* with each 
other. For how can they’^c^ord, since it is* necessary that one 
thing only should be contrary to one, but not to more, but wis- 
dom and temperance are found to be contrary to folly, wliich is 
one. Is it so, Protagoras/" I asked, “ or otherwise ?” 

He admitted that it was so, though very unwillingly. 

“ Must notf then, temperance and wisdom be one and the 
same thing? Before, moreover, justice and holiness w'ere 
found to be nearly the same. 59. Come, however/’ said I, 
“ Protpgoras, let us not be disheartened, but examine the rest. 
Does a man who acts unjustly, appear to you to be prudent ^ 
because he acts unjustly 

“ I should be ashamed, Socrates/’ he said, ‘'to acknowledge 
this, though many men do say so/* 

Whether, then, shall 1 address my argument to them/' 1 . 
asked, or to y<.ju r" • 

If you please/’ said he, “ discuss tins statement first, the 
statement of the many/’ • 

“ But it makes no difference to me, if only you will answei^ 
whether these things appear so to you or not : for I am most 
anxious to sift the statement itself, though it, may possibly 
happen, that both I who question, and you who answer, may 
ourselves be sifted.” ^ 

At first, th^fti, Protagoras began to give himself airs, for he 
objected that the subjeqf was difficult ; afterwards however, he 
agreed to answer. 

60. “ Come then,” said I, answer me from the beginning. 
Do persons who act unjustly, appear to you to be prudent T' 

Be it so/’ he replied. ^ ^ 

And by beiifg prudent, do you mean thinking rightly ?” 

He assented. 

** And by thinking rigl^tlil that they are well advised when 
they act unjustly ?” » , 

• As was beftvrd' observed, it is ii6W necessary for lie thread of tke aTj)^- 
meut tQ use the word prudent instead of iemperaUt but the reader miist 
bear in mind that in ihe original tlie two ideas are c^prel>«ed by;ocHf 
ward. ‘ 
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Be it so/' said he. 

*' Is this the case," I asked, “if they fare well in acting un- 
justly, or if they fare ill ?" 

* “ If they fare well." ^ 

“ Do you* say then that certain tluiiffs are ffood ?" 

“Ido." , ^ 

“Are those things good, then." I asked, which are advan. 
tageous to men ?" 

“By Jupiter," said he, “and some things though they arf*. 
not advantageous to men I call good." 

61. Protagoras now appeared to me to be ruffled and an- 
noyed. and to be^^^aiiisti^^^ring ciuy.mcre ; when, there, 
fore, I saw Inpf ^S^his state, I was cautious, and asked him 
^Whether," said I, “ Protagoras, do you mean things 
^SSt are advantageous to no man, or things that are advan- 
tageous in no respect whatever ? and do you call such things 
good ?" 

“By no means," said he ; “ but I know many things which 
are useless to men, meats and drinks, and drugs, and ten thou- 
sand other things, and some thing'.i that are advantageous ; and 
some things that are neither the one nor the other to men, but 
arc to horses, and some to oxen only, and others to dogs, 
others again to neither of these, but to trees, and others that 
are good for the roots of trees, but pernicious to their buds, 
for instance, dung is good when applied to the roots of all 
plants, but if you were to put it on their branches and young 
shoots, it destroys the whole. Oil too is very injurious to all 
plants, and is most destructive to the hairs •«£ all animals 
except man, but it is of service to the hairs of man, and to the 
rest of his body. 62. So \’arious anu diversified a thing is 
good, tfiat this very thing is good for the external parts of the 
human body, but most pernicious to the inward parts. And on 
this account all physicians forbjd the sick to use oil, except otdy 
a very small quantity in what they are going «to eat, just suf- 
ficient to overcome the disagreeable smell of the food and 
seasoning." . 

Protagoras having said this, those that were present loudly 
applauded him, fq[; that he spoke well. And J said, “ Prota- 
goras, I happen to be a forgetful sort of man, and if any one 
piakes me a long speech, I forget what tli^ discussion is about. 
As, therefore, if I happened to be deaf, you would thought 
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(t necessary, if you were about to converse \rith me, to speak 
louder than you do to others, so now, since you have met with 
a iorgetful person, curtail your answers for me, and make 
them hricier, if to follow you." 

** How do you oid me answer briefly ? Must I answer you," 
said he, '* more briefly thanks requisite ?" , 

" By no means," I replied. 

“ But at such length as is requisite?" he asked. 

*• Yes,'* said I. * 

** Whether, then, must I answer at such length os l think 
requisite, or as you ?" 

63. I have heard," I replied, “ that you are both yourself 
able, and can teach others to make a long speech on the same 
subject if you please, so as never to be in want of words, and 
again to speak so briefly, that no one can express himself in 
fewer words than you. If, therefore, you mean to converse 
with me, use the other method with me, that of brevity." 

“ Socrates,*’ said he, “ I have ere tliis entered into discussion 
with many men, and if I had done what you bid me, that is, 
bad conversed as my antagonist bade me converse, I should 
not have appeared to excel any one, nor would the name of 
P^’Olagoras have been celebrated in Greece/' 

64. Then I (for I perceived that he was not pleased with < 
his former answers, and that he would not willingly carry on 
the conversation by answering my questions) thipking that I 
had no longer any business to be present at the conference, 
said, ‘'Protagoras, I am not anxious to continue our confer- 
ence contrary your wish; but whenever you arc willing to 
converse in such a manner that I can follow you, I will then 
converse with you. For you, as is reported of you, and as you 
admit yourself, are able to carry bn a conference both with 
prolixity and brevity ; "for you are wise ; lut I am unable to 
follow these long speeches ; though I wish that I could. But 
it was fitting, that you, who are capable of doing both, should 
yield to me, in order that the conference might continue : now 
however, since you are not willing and 1 have business to 
attend to, and am unable to stay while you are extending youjf 
speeches to a great length (for I have somev^ere to go to), I 
will take ray departure ; though otherwise perhaps I xnigh 
have listened to these things with pleasure." 

65. And as I spoke thus, 1 ro«ie to depart. And as I 
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rising, Callias takes hold of me with his right hand, and with 
his left seized my cloak, and said, “ We shall not let you go, 
Socrates'; for if you go away, our conversation will no longer 
be the same. I beseech you, therefore, stay %\ijth us ; for there 
is no one i w'ould more gladly hear than you and Protagoras 
conversing together; therefore ofefrge us all." 

To this I said — 1 already stood up ready to go — Son of 
Hipponicus, I always admire your love of wisdom ; but I now 
both praise and love it ; so that I should wish to gratify you, 
if you asked me what was possible. But now il is as if you 
should ask me to keep up with Crison of Himora, a runner in 
hi.yprime, or to run a race and keep up with one of the long- 
distance runners or day- couriers ; I should say to you, that 1 
/ wish much more than you do that I could keep pace with these 
runners, but I cannot, hut if you wish to sec me and CrisOn 
running together, you must request him to slacken big pace ; 
for I am not able to run swiftly, but he is able to run slowly. 
So if you desire to hear me and Protagoras, you must request 
him to continue to answer as he did at first, briefly and to the 
question. But if not, what kind* of conversation will arise ? I 
for my part thought that it is one thing to converse together, 
and another to harangue. § 

• 60. But you see, Socrates/’ said he, “ Protagoras appears 
to ask what is just, in requiring that he may be allowed to 
converse as he pleases, and you as you please." 

Alcibiades, thereupon, taking up the discourse, said,, “You 
do not speak fairly, Callias; for Socrates here admits that he 
has not the faculty pf making long speeches,*’ and yields to 
Protagoras, but in the power of convaisiug, and knowing how 
to give and receive a reason, I ghoulu wonder if he yielded to 
. any mah. If then, Protagoras confesses that he is inferior to 
Socrates in conversing, tliat is enough fdr Socrates ; biit if he 
pretends to rival him, let him jarry on the conversation by 
question and answer, not making a long spce«?h in answer to 
each question, evading the argument and not choosing to give a 
reason, but prolonging his speccl^ until most of the hearers for- 
get what the question was about. For as for Socrates, I will 
be his surety thatphe will not forget, notwithstanding he ji»ts 
and says he is forgetful. To me, therefore, Sooratea lEqipears 
to make the fairer proposition; for it is right thi»t every one 
'should declare his own opinion/' 
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67. After Aloibiadcs, it was Critias, I think, who said, 

** Prodicus and Hippias, CalJias appears to me to be very much 
on the Fide of Protagoras ; but AJcibiadcs is always fond of 
contention, to wlj^atcvcr he applies hiniiself. We, however, 
ought not to contend with each other, cither for Socrates or 
Protagoras, bul^wc should jofmiu requesting tjiem both not to 
break up the conference in the middle/' 

When he had spoken thus, Prodicus ^ said, You seem to me 
to say well, Critias : for it is right that those who are present 
at discussions of this kind should be common, but not equal 
hearers of hotli s^^eakers. .P'or it Ls not the same thing : for it is 
requisite to Jieiir both in common, but not to give equal atten- 
lion to each of them, but to the wiser more, and to the less 
learned less. G8. I too, lYotagoras and Socrates, beg of you 
to make concessions to each other, and to argne with one 
unol^ier, but not to wrangle ; for friends argue with friends out 
of good will, but adversaries tmd enemies wrangle with one 
another* And thus the conference will be most admirably 
conducted. For you, the speakers, will thus be highly ap- 
proved, not praised, by us the ^icarers ; for approbation is fdt 
in the mind of tfie hearers, and is without deception ; but 
praise is bestowed in words, by persons often who speak un- 
t»'uly, contrary to their real opinion ; again, we, the hearers, « 
shall thus be highly delighted, nut pleased, for delight takes • 
place when one learns something and acc[uires wisdom in one’s 
mind, Ijut pleasure when one eats something, or experiences 
some other agreeable sensation in one’s body.” 

69. When P^rodicus had thus spoSen, many of those that 
were, present approved of what he said. But after Prodicus 
Hippiaa the wise spoke : JVly friends who are here present/' 
Sfidd I regard yon all as kinsmbu, relatives, and fellcftv-citi- 
2 enft by nature, though not by law ; for like is by nature akin to 
like, but law being a tyrant over men^ compels many things to 
be done contrary Jo nature. It were disgraceful, then, for us 
to koow the ioature of things, to be the wisest of the Greeks, 
and in this very character to have met together in the dty of 
Greece, which is the very piytancum of wisdom, and in the 
noblest and wealthiest house m this city, ani^ then to exhibit 

It ttUJ be obeerved that Prodicus^* method, of drawing nice 
tions between words nearly reaembUng each other in meaning is 
lidkuled. . 
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nothing 'vfrorthy of this high rank, but like the lowest of men to 
disagree with each other. 70. I therefore both entreat and ad- 
vise yottj Protagoras and Socrates, to come to terms under our 
authority, who as arbitrators will bring you to an agreement ; 
and neither do you, Socrates, require that exact form of dia- 
logue, which is 6Q very concise, nfijess it is agreeable to Pro- 
tagoras, but relax somewhat and give the rein^ to your dis- 
course, that it may appear to us with more majesty and grace ; 
nor on the other hand, do you, Protagoras, stretching every 
rope, and carrying all sail, scud to an ocean of words out of 
sight of land, but both of you keep a middle ctyirse. Do thus 
then, and be persuaded by me to choose a moderator, president, 
and pfytanis, who will oblige you to keep within moderate 
bouiras on either side.” 

f fJ^^This pleased those that were present, and all approved, and 
Callias said tliat he would not let me go, and they urged me 
to choose a president. 71. T said therefore, “ that it would be 
a shame to choose an umpire for our arguments; for if the 
person chosen should be our inferior, it would not be right that 
the inferior should preside over 'his superiors, nor if he should 
be equal, would tliis be right; for one that is equal will act 
the same as we do, so riiat the choice will be superfluous. 
But you will choose some one better than we are ; in reality I 
think it impossible for you to choose any one wiser than Pro- 
tagoras here : but if you .should choose one in no respect 
superior, though you shall affirm that he is, this also will be a 
disgrace to him, to have a president chosen for him, as if he 
were a common person : W as to myself it make's no ditFcrence. 
I am willing, then, to act as follows, .that our conference and 
conversation may continue, which you so earnestly desire : if 
Protagoras is not willing to' answer, let him ask questionsi and 
I will answer ; and at the same time I will endeavour to sllew 
him, how I say one who answers ought to answer. But when 
I have answered all the questions that he (;;)iooses to ask, let 
him in his turn, in like manner^ reply to me. If, however, he 
should not appear disposed to answer the exact question put 
to him, both you and I will join in iutreatmg of him, as you 
now do of me, to destroy the conversation. And for this 
purpose there is no occasion for one president to be appointed, 
but you will all be presidents in common.” 

7x. It appeared to this was what ought to ; be done. 
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And tlioiig-h Protixgoras was not very willing to comply, yet be 
was ccrnpelled to consent to ask questions, and when he bed 
asked erjough in his turn to reply to my questions with brevity. 
He there, tpro pretty nearly as folk)Ws : 

“ I think,’* said he, “ Socrates, that the most important part 
of a man’s education consist- in being skLUf^4 in potstical com*- 
position ; iliat is, to be able to understand what Iras been said by 
the jKiels, both what has been correctly composed and what 
incorrectly, and to know how to distinguish and to give a 
reason when asked about them. And now the question shall 
boon the vory^ subject about \vhich you and I have been con*, 
versing, virtue, but it shall be transferred to j»oetry. For 
Simonides somewhere says to Scopas, son of Creon the Thes** 
salian, ‘ That to become a gorxl man is truly difficult, sqtiiiTe as 
to his hands and feet and mind, fashioned witliout fault/ Do 
you knoAv the ode, or shall 1 repeat the whole to you ?*’ 

73. 1 said, ** There is no necessity, for I know it, and have 
studied the ode wdth great attention.” 

‘‘You say well/’ he then observed, “Whether, does it ap- 
pear to you to have b^^en q^^imposed beautifully and correctly 
or not?”, 

“Certainly,” said I, “both bcautjfully and correctly/’ 

“ Bat does it appear to you to have been com])osed beautir 
fully if the poet contradicts himself ?” 

Not beautifully,” I replied. 

“ Consider it, then, more attentively/’ said hel 
But my good friend, I have examined it sufficiently/’ 

“ You know, then,” said he, “ that in the course of the ode 
he says somewhere, ‘That saying of Pitiacus docs not please 
me, though uttered by a wise man, wherein he says, it is 
difficult to continue to be good/ Do ^ou observe, <hat the 
eaiAe person makes both this and the former remark ?” 

“ I know it,” I replied. , 

♦* Does it appear to you tlfen,*’ said he, “ that the one agrees 
with the otl^er?” 

“ It appears so to me.” at the same time I was afraid 
lest there should be something in what he said. ” But,” said 1» 
“ does not it appear so to you P' - j ^ 

“ How can who made both these assertions agree with 
himself, who first of all laid it down in his own person, th«t fe 
ts truly difficult to became a good man, and a little 
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on this jterson forgets himself and blames Pittacus for 
the same thing that be had said himself, ' that it is ditiicuk h> 
be good,* and asserts that he cannot approve of his saying the 
very same thing as him^’clf. Surely in bla^ning a man who 
says the same things as himself, i1>is clear tliat he blames him- 
self, so that in the former or thedatler place he does not speak 
correctly.*’ 

74. In saying this he elicited applause and praise from many 
of the hearers. And I, at first, as if I had been hit by a skilful 
boxer, was blinded, and made giddy, by his saying this, and hy 
the applause of the others ; but^afterwards, to tt41 you the truth, 
that 1 might hayq time tjo* consider what the poet njoant, I 
turned to PjTjodicus, and calling out to him, said, “ Prodicus, 
Simonicl^f your fcllow-citizcn ; you are bound to assist the 

seem then, to call upon you, in tlie same manner as 
’ Momer * says Scamauder, when assailed by Achilles, called 
upon Simois. saying, ‘ Dear brother, let us unite to repel the 
prowess of this man.' So I call upon you, let not Protagoras 
overthrow Simonides. For the defence of Simonides requires 
that exquisite skill of yours, by ^thich you distinguish between 
to will and to desire, as not being the same, and by which you 
just now established many and beautiful distinctions. And novv 
/:?oiisider, whctlier your opinion agrees with mine : for Si- 
monides does not appear to me to contradict himself. But do 
you, Prodicus.. first declare your opinion. Docs it appear to 
you that to become and to be are the same or different ?7 

''Different by Jupiter," said Prodicus. 

75. " Has not Simonides himself then," said f, " in the first 
passage, declared his own opinion, Ihat^lt is in truth diffiotdt to 
become a good man ?" 

" Yoi say truly," replied Prodicus. 

“But he blames Pittacus," I continued, “not as Protagoras 
thinks, for saying the same things that he had said, but some- 
thing different. For Pittacus docs not say <:hat this is the 
difiiculty, to become a good man, as Simonides does, but this, 
to be so ; but Protagoras, as Prodicus here says, to be and to 
become arc not the same ; and if to be and to become are XKOt 
the same, Simonidfs does not contradict himself. And pearhaps , 
Prodicus here, and many others, may say witi^ Hesiod*^ 
it is difficult to become good ; for that gods have placed 
1 lUaU xxl SOS. ^ 0pp. Dier. r* W 
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■ hciore virtue ; but when any one has reached its summit, 
it is: jn easy to acquire, though before it was difficult,*" 

76. Prodicus, on hearing this, commended me; but Pwi* 
tagora*^ s'lid, “ Your defence, Socnites, is more erroneous thati 
the passage whic^ you defend," 

And I said, Then I have done ill. as it Bpems, Protagoras, 
and I am an absurd physician ; in attempting to cure, I make 
the disease worse." 

So it is however," he said. 

But how ?’^ 1 asked. 

" Great must have been the poet’s ignorance," he replied, 
if he asserts that virtue is so easy a thing to be acquired, 
whereas it is the most diilicult of all, as all men think," 

77. And I said, By Jupiter, Prodicuo here is very op- 
portunely present at our discussion. For the wisdom of Pro- 
oicus appears, () Protagoras, to have been of old divine, whether 
it began vith Simonides, or is even still more ancient. But you, 
who arc skilled in many other things, appear to he unskilled in 
this, and not skilled in it as I am, from being the disciple of 
this Prodicus. ' And now you appear to me not to be aware 
that Simonides probably did not understand this word * diffi- 
cult,^ in the same sense as you luidergtand it ; but as with the 
word drtwy, (terrible and clever,) Prodicus here is continually % 
taking me to task, when in praising you, or any one else, I say, 
that IVotagoras is a wise and tcrrjblc man, he ausks if I am 
not ashamed of calling good things terrible, for what is terriblej 
he says? is cvdl; hence no one ever speaks of ten*ible riches, 
or terrible'peace, or terrible health, but every one says terrible 
disease, and terrible war^. and terrible poverty, since whatever 
is terrible is evil. PerhapS, therefore, the Ceans and Simonides 
understand by the word difficult ehher tliat which is btid, or 
something else that you ore not aware of? 78. Let us then 
ask Prodicus ; for it is right to enquire of him the mean- 
ing of w^ords used ^by Siraouiddfe; what, Prodicus, does Simo- 
nides mean by the word difficult?" 

“ Evil," be replied. 

“ For thi^ reason, then," I c&tinued, “ Prodicus, he blamcff 
Pittaous for saying that it is difficult to be gq^d, as if he had 
lieard him say that it is efil to be good." 

“ But what Oise but this, Socrates/* he asked, do you thjihk , 
Simonides meant and found ^ult with in Pittacus, that ht'/ 
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not Icnow how to distinguish terms rightly, ns being a Lesbian, 
and educated in a barbarous dialect ?” 

“Co you hear Prodicus,” said I, “ Protagoras ? And have 
you any objection to make to this?” 

There;ij[)on Protagoras said, 70. “ This is far from being the 
caie, Prodicus ; , for I am very ^ sure that Simonides meant by 
the word difficult tlie same that wc all do, not what is evil, 
out that which is not easy but is accomplished by much toil.” 

“And I loo think, Protagoras,” 1 said, “that Simonides 
meant this, and that Prodicus here knows he did, but he is 
Jesting, and is willing to try whether you are^able to maintain 
your own assertion. For that Simonides does not by the 
word difficult mean evil, is strongly confirmed by the expres- 
sion immediately after this ; for he says, that ‘ God alone pos- 
sesses this privilege,’ not surely meaning that it is evil to be 
good ; then he adds that God alone possesses this, and he at- 
tributes this privilege to God alone ; for in that case Prodicus 
would call Simonides a proHigate, and by no means a Cean. 
But I am willing to tell you what appears to me to have been 
the design of Simonides in tVis ode, if you think proper to 
make trial of my poetical skill, as you call it ; or if you prefer 
it, I will listen to you,” 

80. Protagoras, therefore, hearing me speak thus, said, “ If 
you please, Socrates;” but Prodicus, Hippias, and the rest, 
urged me very much. 

“ I will ctideavour, then,” said I, “ to explain to you wffiat I 
think of this ode. Philosophy is most ancient and most pre- 
valent in Crete and Lacedsemon of all Gre^e, and sophists 
are more numerous there than any where else. They deny it, 
however, and pretend to be ignorant, in order that the^ may 
not bft discovered to surpass the rest of the Greeks in wisdom, 
like those sophists whom Protagoras mentioned, but that they 
may appear to excel in fighting and courage, thinking that, if 
it were known in what they excel, all men ^ould engage in the 
same pursuit But now, concealing this, they decoiire those \y]bo 
afiect Spartan manners in other cities, for some* in umtatioit 
of them, have their ears broiled, and bind jtheir arras ^rtb 
the thongs of tj)e cestus, and devote themselves to gymnastic 
exercises, and Wear short garments, "as if in theao Iminga the 
Lacedemonians excelled the other Greeks. the I«^dae- 
tnopians, now that they wish to converse witb^i with 
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the 'pilots lunoiig them, anil are wearied with couversing 
\7itl^ them in secret, expelling these imitators of Spartan man- 
ners, and any other stranger that is living in their country 
couMTse with the sophists unknown to all strangers; and 
they do not suffer any of their )oung men to go cflit to other 
cities, as neither do the Cre^atis, lest they slwuld imleani what 
they Lave taught them. 81. And in tln'sc cities there are not 
only men that prido themselves on tlieir learning, but women 
also. And you may know, that in this I speak truly, and that 
the Lacedannonians are admirably instructed in philosophy 
and the at t oi* speaking, from the following circumstance : 
for if an}'- one wishes to con\tTse with the meanest of the 
Lacedivmonians, he \\ill find him, for the most part, apparently 
an ordinary person in conversation, but afterwards, when a pro- 
]»cr opportunity presents itself, he sends forth, like a skilful 
lancer, a notable saying, brief and pointed, so that He who con*^ 
verses with him will apjiear to be nothing better than a boy. Ac- 
<'ordingly some persons, both of the present day aijd of former 
times, Imve observed this very thing, that to imitate Spartan 
manners consists much more4n studying philosophy, than de- 
voting one's-Bclf fo gymnastic exercises, since they know that to 
be able to utter such sayings is a pjoof of a highly educated 
man. 82. Among the<5e were Thales of Miletus, Fittacus of* 
Mitylene, Bias of Priene, our oavji Solon, Cleobulus of Lindus, 
Mypon of Chene, and the scventlfyamone' them was reckoned 
the Lijcodccmonian Chilo. ThcssC all weic emulators, lovers, 
and disciples of the Lacedsemoiiiaii education, and any one may 
discover that tbeir wisdom was of thfe kind, brief and memor- 
able sayings uttered by^ach of them. These men also, having 
met together, consecrated the first-fruits of their wisdom to 
Apollo in the temple at Delphi, inscribing those sentences which 
all men have in their mouths : ‘ Know .thyself,’ and ‘ Nothing 
in extremes.' 

But why do ( mention these things ? To shew that this was 
the mode of philosophy among the ancients, a certain laconic 
brevity of diction. Amon^tlhe rest this particular saying ot 
Fittacus was noised abroad being extolled by the xvise men : 

* It is difhcult to be good.* Simonides, thcrqfcre, as being am^ 
hitious of a reputation for wisdom, knew tharif he could over- 
throw this saying, as if it were a famous wrestler, and could 
mas-ter it, he himself would become famous amongst the men of * 
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his o^v3j time. In opposition to this sentence, therefore, :it;J 
mth this object, designing to put it down, he composed the whole 
of this ode, as it appears to me. 

83. ‘‘ Let all of us, however, examine it together, to see 
trhethcr what I say is true. For’the very commencement of 
the ode ^vould apj^'ar to bo insane, If, wisliing to say that it is 
difficult to become a good man, lie had afterwards inserted the 
particle ‘indeed.’ For this apj^ears to have been inserted for 
no purpose whatever, unless we suppose that Simonides is 
ing as if he wero-quarrclling with ihe saying of Pittacus ; and 
that when Pittacus says, that ‘ it is diflficuli. tc# ])e good,’ he, 
disputing this, says, ‘ Not so,’ but it is indeed dhficull, Pittacus, 
to become good in very truth ; not ^ truly good.’ For he docs 
not use the word truly in tliis war, as if some men were truly 
good, and others good indeed, but not truly so, for this would 
have been silly, and not wortliy of Simonides : but it is neces- 
sary to transpose the word ‘ irnly’ in the ode, understanding 
tljc saying of Pittacus somewhat as follows, as if we were to 
make Pittacus himself speak, and Simonides answer, sayrngj^ 

' O men, it is difficult to be goodf but the latter answers, * Pit^ 
tacus, your assertion is not true : for not to iJe, but to become 
indeed a good man, square as to one's hands and feet, and 
mind, fashioned without blame, is truly difficult.’ Thus it ap- 
pears that the particle ‘ indeed’ is inserted with good reason, 
and that the ‘ truly’ i^ightly placed at the end. And all 
that follows bears witness to ibis, that such is the m^aj;ung‘. 
84. Many things might be said to prove with respect to each 
several passage in this ode, that it is well composed ; fox it is 
very elegant and elaborate; but it w^ld be too long tO go 
througli tlie whole of it in this way. Let us then consider its 
whole dutline and design, which is nothing else than 

of the saying of Pittacus throughout the ocle. For ' 
. he eays shortly after this, proceeding as if he would say,; fo 
-oome a good man is truly difficult, it is possible however^ for, a 
certain time ; but having become to, continue in this Oondhbi^ 
and to be a good man, as you s^, Pittacus, is impossible 
more than human, but God alone possesses^ tlna p^riiril^gfl j- 
^ but it cannot b|^at a. man should be otherwise 
^whomsoever irresistible calamity prostratesr^ 86.. 
does irresistible calamity prostrate in the comm^ 

^Clearly not a privajte person, for the private 
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; as therefore no one can throw down a man who is 
lying on the ground, but sometimes one may throw down one 
who is standing upright, so as to make him lie on the ground, 
but not one already lying tl\ere, so an irresistible calamity may 
sometimes prostrate a skilfiil^man, but nevci^one Avho is always 
unskilful ; and* a violent storm bursting on 41 pilot may malie 
his skill of no avail, and a bad season befalling a farmer may 
make his skill of no avail, and the same with a physician : for it 
befals a good man to become evil, as is also testified by an- 
other poet, who sayj, ‘ A good man is sometiinos evil, and some- 
times good iTut it does not befal the evil to become so, l>ut 
he must needs always be so. So that when an irresistible 
<‘alamity prostrates a skilful, wdse, and good man, it is not pos-^ 
dible for him not to be e^’il ; but you say, Pittacus, that it is 
difiScult to he good; but the difficulty is to become good, 
though it is possible, but impossible to be so. 8f). ‘ For every 
man who fares well is good, but evil if he fares ill.’ What then 
b faring well with respect to literature ? and what makes a. 
utan good in literature ? Cl^rly the being instructed in it. 
What faring well makes a good physician? (clearly the being 
insi ’■acted in the art of curing the sick. ‘And evil if ho fares 
ill/ Wbo then would become an physician? Clearly he 
to whom it happens first to be a physician, and then a good^ 
physician; for he may become an^vil physician. But we who 
are ignorant of the medical art, cam never by far’mg ill become 
either physicians, or builders, or any thing olfic of the kind ; 
but whoever cannot become a physician by faring ill, clearly 
catmot become*an evil ^ysician. Thus also a good man may 
sometime or other becoSie evil, either from length of time, or 
labour, or disease, or some other ;xccident, ior this ajofte is a 
fhring ill, to be deprived of knowledge, but the evil man can 
never become evil, for he is always so ; but if he is to become 
evil, it ifl necessary for him fir*t to become good. So that this 
part of the ode taids to this, that it is not possible to be a good 
man, so as to continue good ; but that it is possible to become 
good, and for the same persoif to become evil : ‘ and they are,, 
TO ihe longeet time best whom the gods lov^' 

87. ^ AH these things therefore are said\gainst PiUncus, 
ahd ibeib&nving parts of the ode shew this still more clear! 

FW he says, ‘ wh^efore I shall never, searching for th^ which i 
canndt bej tiirow away a portion of my life on aa empty, unw. 
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practicable hope, tjearching for an all-blamcless man amon^' 
us who feed on the fruits of the wide earth. When I have 
found one, 1 will inform you ;* he adds. So vehemently, and 
through the wliole of the ode, does he attack U\e saying of PiU 
tacus. ^ But I juMise and willingly love all who do nothing 
base ; but with necessity not evcA ^^ods contend*.’ And this is 
spoken against that same saying. For Simonides was not so 
ill informed as to say that he praised those who did no evil 
willingly, as if there were some who did evil willingly. For I 
am pretty much of this opinion, that no wise man thinks that 
any man errs ^willingly, nor willingly com*niit.‘? base and evil 
actions, but^they well know that all those who do base and evil 
things, do them unwillingly. 88. Moreover Simonides does 
not say, that he praises those who do not willingly do evil, but 
he uses this word ‘ willingly * of himself. For he thought that 
a good and upright man is frequently compelled to love and 
praise a certain person ; for instance, it often happens to a man 
to have a perverse mother or father, or country, or something 
else of the kind. Now depraved men, when any such thing 
happens to them, are as it were ^ad to see it, and blaming make 
known and divulge the depravity of their parents or countiy% 
that when they neglect tlfem, men may not accuse or reproach 
’them for their neglect, so that they blame them still more than 
(hey deserv^^ and add voluntary to necessary enmity. But the 
good conceal the faults an^ compel themselves to praise, and 
if they are angry with their parents or country from haviqg been 
injured by them, they paqlfy themselves and become reconciled, 
compelling themselves to love and praise their own connections. 
And I think Simonides also himself frequently considered it 
right tp praise and extol a tyrant, or some one else of the kind, 
not willingly, b\it by compulsion. 89. This, too, he says to 
Pittacus ; I, Pittacus, do not blame you on this account, because 
I am fond of blaming ; for ‘ it is enough for me if a man is not 
evil or too helpless, a sane man, acquainted* with justice that 
blenefits the state ; 1 will not censure him, for I am not a lover 
of censure ; for the race of foob is infinite so that he who 
delights in blaming may satiate himself in censuring Ih^. 
‘All things are^eautiful with which base things ate not 
mingled.’ His meaning in this, is not as if he bad said^ all 
tWngs are white with which black is not mingled^ for this 
WDuJd be in many ways ridiculous, but that he hiip^^ admits 
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jf .T mean, tso as not to blame it. ‘ And I do not seek/ he 
adds, ^ an all-blameless man, among us who feed on the fruits 
of the wide earth ; when I have found him, I will inform you/ 
For thi'^ reasor', therefore, I shall praise no one, but it is enough 
for me if a maa%e modcrabe, and docs no evil, for^I ‘ love and 
praise all/ Here too he i^e|5 the language jf the Mitylenainns, 
as speaking to Pittacus, ‘ I praise and love all willingly,’ (here 
it is necessary after ‘ willingly’ to distinguifch in the pronunci- 
ation,) ‘ who do nothing base,’ but there are some whom I 
praise and love unwillingly. Thee therefore, Pittacus, if thou 
hadst spoken with moderate reason and truth, I should never 
have blamed, fmt now, since you lie excessively and in matters 
of the greatest moment, while you think you are speaking the 
truth, for this reason 1 blame you. 00. Such appears to me, 
Prodicus and Protagoras/* said I, to have been the design ot 
Simonides in the composition of this ode.” 

Upon this Hippias said, “ You seem to me, Socrates, to 
have given a good explanation of this ode, and I too,” he 
added, “ have some pretty good remarks to make on it, which 
I will communicate to 3 *oa, please.” 

** Do so, Itnppias,” said Alcibiades, ” but at another time ; 
but now it is right to carry out the agreement M-hich Prota- 
goras and Socrates made with each* other, and, if Protagoras 
wishes to ask any more questions, for Socrates to answer, but 
if he wishes to answer Socratc\ then for the latter to ask 
questions/* ^ • 

91.* Then I said, ” I leave it to Protagoras to choose which- 
ever is more ^eeable to him ; but 4f he is willing, let us have 
done with odes and jmems, but I would gladly, Protagoras, 
gamine with you au^ come to a conclusion on the subject 
^OUt which I first questioned you. For a discussion about 
poetiy a|ifpears to me very like the festivities of^mean and un- 
educated men ; for they, through not being able to converse 
with one another over their ^cups, with their own voices and 
their own worJs* in consequence of deficiency of education, 
enhance the pay of female flute-players, and hiring at a great 
price the fpreign voices of %ates, converse with each otbei 
^ough their voices. But when worth 3 i| good, and weU ^ 
educated men meet together at a banquet ^u will see neither 
flute-playing wotpen, nor dancmg-girl^", nor harpists, but 
will flnd that thcK are able fb converse with themsches, 
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out tb€.9e trifles a^d pastimes, by means of their own voicos; 
both speaking and listening to each other in turn, in goocl 
order, even though iliey.havc drunk a great deal of wine. 92. 
In like manner, such meetings as the present, when they are 
composed of such men as most of us profess ourselves to be, 
have no of foreign voices, or of poets, of whom it is not 
possible to ask th5 meaning of ■vfhit they say, and most of 
those who introduce them in their arguments say that the 
poet means some one thing and some anoUier, disputing about 
a matter which they can never determine. But they dismiss 
such topics of conversation as these, and convei-sc with each 
other through their own resources, and in their discussions 
receive and give proof of each other’s ca])acity. It appears to 
me, that yon and I ought rather to imitate such persons as 
these, and setting aside the poets should discourse with each 
other, from our own resources, and receive proof of the truth 
and of ourselves. And if j ou still wish to question me, I am 
ready to ofter myself to answer you ; but if you do not wish it, 
do you offer yourself to me, so that we may bring to a condu^ 
sion the subject that wc broke in the middle.’’ 

93. On my saying these und other things of tlie same kinej, 

Protagoras did not distinctly declare which of the two he 
would do. Alclbiadca, therefore, looking to Callias, said, 
^ CalliUS, docs Protagoras appear to you to act rightly now, in 
not being willing to dcclarcycwhcther he will answer or not ? 
For to me he does not. let him either continue the con- 
versation, or say that he is not willing to continue it, that we 
may know this from him, jrnd that Socrates may converse with 
some one else, or whoever else wishes to do ^o with some 
other.” V ^ 

And Protagoras, being ashamed, ns it seemed to me, when 
Alcibiades spoke thus and Callias and nearly all who were 
present entreated him, was with great difficully prevailedon 
to renew the conversation and bitdc me question lum, for that 
he would answer. ’ 

94, I tlien said to him, Protagoras, think not that ,1 
converse with you with any otfier design, than to mcaihino 
thoroughly into thmgs about, which I am continually in 

For I think that ^Horner* speaks very much to the purpose* 
when he says, ^When^two come together, one i^pr^^endi? 
* ‘ Iliad ‘ : V 
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ncfore the other/ For all of iis men are thus more prompt i« 
every deed, and word, and thought, but when any one 
prebends alone he immediately goes about and searches for 
some one to whom he may communicate it, and with whom he 
may establish iff until he tipds him. So I too, foivthis reason, 
am better pleased to converse with you thu^ with any one else, 
thinking that you are best at)le to investigate both other sub- 
jects which a good man is likely to examine into, and especially 
\drtue. For who else can do it but you ? Since you^ not only 
thirik yourself to be a good and worthy man, as some others 
also are virtuous, but arc not able to make others so ; you 
however are both good yourself, and are able to make others 
good, and you have such confidence m yourself, that while 
others conceal this art, you openly proclaim yourself to all tlie 
Greeks designating yourself a sophist, j)ublisliing yourself as a 
professor of erudition and virtue, and you are the first that has 
thought fit to receive pay for ihirj. 95. How then, is it not 
right to call upon you to the extunination of these matters, 
and to question and communicate with you respecting them ? ’ 
It cannot he otherwise. therefore I am desirous that 

the questions which I first u-^ked you on these subjects, should, ' 
from, the coinmenccmciit, be partly galled to mind by you, and 
partly to consider them with you. The question, 1 think, wqs 
this j whether these, wisdom, temiierance, courage, juslicc, ana 
holiness; which arc five jiaines, l^long to one thing, or whether 
a certain peculiar essence is attaefi^d to each of these names, 
and &ch thing has its own function, and no one of them is the 
&ame as any qther.? You said, then* that these were not names 
belonging to one thisj^, but that each of tliese names was 
applied to a distinct thing, and that idl these are parts of viilue, 

. nqt in same manner as the pift*ts of gold arc similaf to each 
other, to the whole of which they ixT^ parts, but just as 
the parts of the face are dissimilar to the whole of which they 
are parts, and ^ to each other, each possessing its peculiar 
function^ If these things still appear to you as they did then, 
say so ; if otherwise, explaiq^, the difference, since 1 shall not 
think you in any way accountable, if yqu happen to speak 
. differently; for I sboirfd not wonder if yol^said these things 
before for the putq>o8c of trying mc.'^ 

36, But I,” he said, “ tell you, Socrates, that all these 
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parts W virtuij^ <ijjd four of them are very like each other, but 
courage is very different from all these. And thus you will 
know that I speak the truth; for you will find many men 
ivho are most unjust, most unholy, most intemperate, and most 
ignorant, yet eminently courageous.’^ ^ 

“ Hold,” said I, “ for what yoi^ say is worth examining. 
Do you mean thal courageous men arc daring, or some thing 
else)” 

1 do,” he replied, “ and bold to rush headlong on dangers 
which most men are afraid to encounter,” 

Corhe then ; do you say, that virtue is somejhing beautiful ? 
and as being a beautiful thing do you offer to teach it ?” 

Most beautiful,” ^he rejdied, “ unless I am out of my 
senses.” 

97. “Whether then,” said I, “is one part of it base, and 
another beautiful, or, is it all beautiful ?” 

“ All beautiful, surely, in the highest degree.” 

“ Do you know, then, who boldly dive into wells ?” 

“ I do, divers.” 

“Whether because they know how to do it, or for some 
other reason ?” 

“ Because they know how to do it.” 

“ But who are they lhaf fight boldly on horseback ? whether 
%ood riders or bad?” 

“ Good riders,” 

“And whonvith targets«^^thosc that arc targeteers, or those 
that are not ?” 

“ Those that are targetoers. And in every thing else,” said 
he, “ if this is what you aie enquiring about, you will find that 
those who are skilled, are bolder tbafi the unskilled, and the 
same n^en, after they have Jearut are bolder than they were 
before they learnt.” , v . , 

98. “ But did you ever see any,” said I, “ who, though un- 
skilled in all these things, were 'yet bold with respect to each 
of them?” 

“ I have,” he replied, “ and very bold.” 

“ Are those bold persons, therf, courageous also ?” 

“ If they were,” be replied, “ courage would be a base th4}g; 
for these men are wad*" 

“How then,” I asked, “do you describe the CQun®eot«i? 
4id you not say that they are the bold ?” , " 
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“ AikI I say so now,” he replied. > > 

Do not those then,” I said, “^vho are thus bold appear to 
be not courageous, but mad? And again, in the former in- 
stance^’, the vdse-arc the boldest, and being the boldest, ^ore 
most courageous f And according to this leasonin^ will not 
wisdom be courage ?” • • • 

99- “ You do not rightly remember, Socrates,” said he, what 
I said, and what answer I gave \oii ? For ^^hcn asked by you 
if the courageous were bold, I admitted that they were; but 
I was not asked, w^hether the bold also were courageous; for 
if you had askf*d me this, I should have said not all. But 
that the couiagcous arc hold, which was my admission, you 
1 ave no wheic shewn that I made that admission improperly. 
Jn the next place, you shew that men, who ha\e skill, surpass 
themselves in boldness, and others who are unskilled, and from 
this, you conclude that courage and wisdom are the same* By 
proceeding in this w'^ay, you miglit ako come to ihe^ conclusion 
that strength is wisdom. For, first of all, if proceeding thus 
you should ask me, whether the strong ave pow'oiful, 1 should 
say tlicy are; and in the ncx^ place, whether those who are 
skilled in wrestling arc inoic pow^erful than those w^ho are un- 
skilled, and they than themselves, aftfr they 1 u\c learnt, than^ 
before they learnt, I should say they we; 100. and on ray 
admitting this, by using the same argument, might allege, 
that according to ray own admission, wisdom is strength; 1 
however, do not here or any wher&^dmit that \hc powerful 
are strong, but I do that the strong arc powerful, for power 
and strength ar^ not the same ; but the one arises from skill, 
and from madness too, jrassion, but slicngth from nature, 
and good nurture of the body. In like mamicr, boldness and 
courage are not the same; so that* it happens that the coura- 
geous iurc bold, but the bold are not all courageous. For 
boldness, like power, arises in men from skill, and from 
passion too and i^adness, but courage arises from nature, and 
the good culture of the soul.” 

101. “Do you allow, Protagoras,” said I, “that seme men 
live well, and others ill?” 

He said be did. V 

“ Does a man, then, appear to you to live well, if he lives ia 
grief and pain?” 

He said not 
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what, if he should die after haviug passed his lilo 
pleasantly, would he not in that case appear to you to ha\'e 
lived well?” 

To me lie ATould,” said he. 

“ To li,ve pleasantly, then, is ja good, biTt unpleasantly aa 
evil thing.’’ ^ 

“ Yes,” he said, “ if he has liAxd taking pleasure in honest 
things.” 

““NVhat then, Protagoras, do you, like the multitude, call 
some pleasant things evil,' and some painful things good? I 
mean, as far as they are pleasant are they not^so far good, un- 
less Bomething else results from them? And again, in the 
same way with regard to things painful ; arc they not evil so 
far as they are painful ?” 

*‘I know not, Socrates,” he replied, ‘‘whetlmr I should 
answer you as ahsolutel}" as you ask me, that pleasant things 
are all goo^, and painful things all evil ; but it appears to me, 
not only with reference to tlie ])resent answer, but also with 
reference to all th() rest of my life, to he more safe to answer, 
that there arc some pleasant things wducli are not good, and 
again, that there are some painful things which ai*e not evil, 
^aud there arc some wliich are a third sort, and which are 
r.eithor the one nor tlie dtlier, neither good or evil.” 

' 102, “ But do you not call those things pleasant,” I said, 

which partalte C)f plcasur^ or occasion pleasure 
“ Certainly,” said ho. 

“I ask this, then, whether they are not good, so far'tis they 
Tire pleasant, meaning toi ask whether i)leasure itself is riot a 
good thing.” ^ 

“As you frequently say, Socratesf* he replied, “we must 
(jxanii|;ie this, and if the examination shaU appear to be ooii- 
hected AVith our .‘subject, and the same thing shall appear ta'be 
both pleasant and good, we must grant it; but if not, we thufil 
controvert * , , n • 

“Whether, then,” said I, “do you AvLsh tb take the dead in 
the examination, or sLall I ?” v 

“You ought to take the leal,” he replied, “ for you 
the discussion.” J ' ' ^ , 

103. “ Do yoi:^hmk, then,” said I, “ that it will becoit^ ' 
to us in the following manner ? just as if any one, ia 

men from his form either Avith reference to 
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opernlions of his body, on beholdbig his face and haudi=, shouW 
Come, atrip, and shew mo your breast and back, that I may 
examine you more closely ; so I require something of the kiml ' 
in reference to the present enquiry; perceiving tliat you ar^so 
affbeted as you say you are, Avith reference to the goo^ and'tbe 
D*easant, 1 have need to sa^. some such thing as this. Come, 
Protagoras, lay your mind op<^L to me on this point, how are 
you aSected. with respect to knowledge ? Does it appear to 
you as it does to most men, or otherwise ? Most men think of 
knowledge in some such way as this; that it is not a sti'ong, 
nor a guiding, nor a governing thing ; nor do they conceive of 
it as being any Ihmg of the kind; but though knowledge is 
'd'ten found in a man, they do not tliiiik that knowledge go- 
verns him, but something else, at one time ])assion, at another 
pleasure, at another pain, sometimes lovcj, and frequently fear, 
absolutely forming moir conceptions of knoAvIedge, as of a 
.davc dragged about by ail the rest. such your opinion of it, 
or do you tlunk that knowle<lge is a noble thing, and able to 
'.’'ovetn man, and that if a man knows good and evil he can 
never be pvevcomc by any thin^, so as to do any thing else 
than what knowledge bids Inin, and tlrat wisdom is sufficient 
to protect mankind ?'* 

101. appears to me,” lie repliedf “ as you say, Socrates: 
nud moreover, if for any man, it Avould be disgraceful for me 
not to assert that wdsdoni and knoAAdedge arc tlio most poAver- 
lul of fdl human things.” 

“You say Avell and Avitli truth,” I r(*plied. “You are 
aware, how^ever, that most men do npt believe you and me, 
but say that miu^y avIjo knoAV what is best are uiiAvilling to do 
it, when it is in their polder, but do other tilings. And all of 
Avhom I haA'e asked Avhat is tlie causp of this, have ropliec^ that 
being overcome by pleasure, or ma.stercd by pal^i, or some one 
of the things ^hich I have just iioav mentioned, those who do 
these things are led to do themA’ 

“i think, Socrates,” he remarked, “that men say intuiy 
other things incorrectly.” 

“ Come then, join me in endeafveuring to persuade men, and 
to teach thetn what that afiection qf theirs ia which they call 
being overcome by idea$uree, and on that ai^unt not doing 
what is best, tliough they know it For, perhnps, on our sajv 
ing, You,4o sficak 0W«etly, my friends, but are deceivoiVv 
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they would ask us, * Protagoras and Socrates, if this afTection 
^ not the being overcome by pleasure, what is it tlicn, and 
what do you say it is, tell us ?* 

♦ But why, Socrates, need we consider the opinion of the 
generality of men, who say any thing that occurs to lliein 

105 . “ 1 thinj^,” said I, “ thsy; (his will ])e of some service to 
us towards discovering with respect to courage how it is re- 
lated to the other parts of virtue. If, therefore, you are will- 
ing to abide by what we just now agreed on, that I should 
take the lead, follow' me where I think the matter will become 
exceedingly clear; but if yon had rather not; I will dismiss it, 
if you please.'’ 

“You say rightly,” he replied; “finish then, as you have 
begun.” 

“Again, then,” said I, “if they werc^to ask us, * What do 
you say this is, Avhich we call being overcome by pleasures?’ 
I, for ray })art, should answer them as follows : * Hear then, 
for Protagoras and I will endeavour to tell you. Do you not say, 
friends, that this happens to you under the following circum- 
stances? for instance, beings often mastered by meats and 
drinks, and the delights of love, which are pleasant tl)ings, 
though you know that they arc baneful, yet do you not indulge 
in them?* They would say that such is the case. 106. You 
and I should tlien ask them again, ‘ In what respect do you 
say that they are baneful ?/ Is it because they afford pleasure, 
and eacli of them is ple«?ant, for the moment ? or because they 
occasion diseases for the future, and make way for ^poverty, 
and many other things* of the kind ? or if tijey make ^vtly for 
none of these things for the future, Jnit only occasion a man to 
rejoice, are they nevertheless evil, Decause they make a man 
rejoice iji any way wdmtever ?’ Can we suppose, Protagoras^ 
that they will give any other answer than ihs^ they are not 
evil from the momentary pleasure which they produce, but on 
account of the after results, diseases and other things . 

“I think,” 6aidProtagoras,“thatthemany Wuldanswertlws.^^ 

“^Do they not, then, by occasioning diseases, occc^iop pain, 
and by occasioning poverty, occasion painP They woijda-a4« 
mit this, I thinly* » 

Prota^ras a£ented. 

107. “ ^iJoes it .not appear to you then, my fiiendb/ae Pro- 
lagorafi and I say, tliat these things are evil, oihw rea- 
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son than because they end in pain, and deprive you of other 
])leasures^* Would they admit this ?'* 

We both assented. 

“If, affain, we « should reverse the question, ‘In sayWig, 
friends, that good things are- painful, do you not nfean such 
things as gymnastic exercises, ^military service, and treatment 
of diseases by physicians, by cautery, the knife, physic, and 
starving, that these things are good, but painful ?’ They would 
say they did.” 

He assented. 

‘“Whether, then, do you call them good, because, at the 
moment, they give extreme pain and torture ; or because after- 
wrrds health results from them, and a good habit of body, and 
the safety of cities, and dominion oxer others, and wealth?’ 
They would say, I think, because of ihe latter.” 

He assented. 

108, ‘“But are these things good for any other reason than 
because they end in pleasures, and deliverance from and pre» 
vention of pains ? or can you mention any other end, to which 
you look when you call them except pleasures and pains ?’ 
They would say not, I think.’’ 

“ I think so too,” said Protagoras. ,, 

“ ‘ Do you not, then, pursue pleasure as being good, and 
avoid pain as evil r’ ” 

He assented. 

‘“This, then, you esteem to be CVil, pain, aiid pleasure, 
good, since you say that enjoyment itself is then evil when it 
deprives of greater pleasures than thbse it fcrings with it, or 
when it makes way for p;ans greater than the pleasures con- 
tained in it : for if you call enjoyment itself evil on any other 
account, and looking to any other tnd, you would be able to 
tell us ; but you cannot.’ ” 

“ Noj do I think they can,” said Protagoras. 

109. “ Again, is not the case precisely the same with re- 
spect to pain itself? do you not then calhpain itself a good* 
when it delivers from gT*feater p^ins than those contained in it, 
or makes way for pleasures greater than the pains ?^far if you 
look to any other end than to that which I m^^tion, when you 
call pain itself a good, you can tell us ; but you cannot.” 

“ You speak truly,” said Protagoras. 

** Again, therefoVe,” said I, “if you should ask me, my 
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friend®, * Why in the world do you speak so much and so fie 
que 11 tly about this,’ ‘ Pardon me,’ I should say. For, in the 
first place, it is not easy to prove what this is which you call 
belag^ overcome by pleasures; and, in thC next place, the 
whole proof dt‘])cnds on this. Bi\t even now you are at liberty 
to retract, if yoti are able to tidy that good is any thing else 
than pleasure, or evil any thing else than pain ; or is it enough 
for yoiu to pass your life pleasantly without pain? If it is 
enough, and you cannot mention any thing else that is godd or 
evil, which does not end in these, hear whal follows : 110, for 
I say to you, that if this he the dase, the as^e:hion is ridiculous, 
when you say that frequently, a man who knv)\v3"^tbat evil 
things are evil, nevertheless does them, wlum it is in his power 
not to do them, i» consequence of being led away and over- 
powered by pleasures ; and again, when you say that a man 
who knows what is good, is not willing to do it in consequence 
of immediate pleasures, by vvliich he is overcome. For it 
will be manifest that those things are ridiculous, if we do not 
make use of many names, such as pleasant and painful, good, 
and evil, but, since tlu^sc thHigs appear to be two, call thefn 
also by two names, first, good and evil, next, pleasant and 
painful. Having settled this, let us say, that a man knowing 
evil to he evil, nevertheless docs it If, then, any one should 
ask us, ‘why?* we shall answer, ‘because he is overgome." 

‘ By vvliat ?’ he will ask Up®. But wc are no longer at libertj' 
to say, ‘ by pleasure for it has assumed another namoi instead 
of pleasure, namely, good. We must, however, answer ,him, 
and say, ‘ because he is overcome.’ ‘ By whdt ?’ he will ask. 

* By good,’ we sliall answer, by Jupil^Jr. 111. Now if be who 
questions should happen to be somewhat insolent, he will 
laugh’’at us and say, ‘ A ritliculous thing is this you mention, 
if a man does evil, knowing that it is evil, when he ougjht not 
to do jit, because he is overcome by good.’ ^ Is ho wall oek, 

• because the good is not worthy to qverconte the evil iu yon, 

or because it is worfliy ?’ Wc shall clearly say in that 

it is becaus^ it is not worthy ; sfor otherwise he would niH err 
whom we say ia*Qvercome by pleasures. But jperhapa be 
ask, ‘ in what x^pect are good things unworthy to oyerbQhiO 
the evil, jor evil to overcome the good ? 1$ it in ^her 
respect than that Ihe one is greater and the pther Or that 
the one is more, and the other fewer in shall 
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Hot be able to say any thing else than this. ‘ It is clear then,' he 
vnli say, ‘ fliat by being overcome yon mean to receive greater 
evil instead of less good.* And thus much for this poi’t of the 
question. * ^ 

Let us now change the rftimes, and again apply tljc words 
pleasant and painful to these sa ne Ihings, and \ct us say, that a 
man does tilings, we before calkd them evil, but let us now 
call them painful, knowing that they are painful, being over- 
comp by pleasant things, clearly such as arc unworthy to pre- 
vail. And what other value is there of pleasure in comparison 
with pain, except that of excess or defect in one or the other ? 
that is, of their being greater or less, more or fewer in number, 
strr nger or weaker than one another. 112, For if anyone 
sbtmld say, ‘ But Socrates, imrnediaU’ pleasure is very different 
from future pleasure or pain/ ‘ Is it,' I elioukl ask, ‘in any 
thing else than in pleasure and pain ?' for it cannot differ in 
any thing else. But likfj a man expert at weighing, having 
put together the pleasant things, and having put together the 
painful, and having platted tJioso which are near, and those 
which remote, in the whicli sire the more numer- 

ons. For if you weigh pleasures with phjasures, the greater 
and more numerous are rdways to bo clioscn, and if pains with 
pains, the less and the fewer in number. But if you weigh 
pleasures with pains, if the pains are^oxcooded by the pleasures, 
whether those that are near by those l^hat are remote, or those 
that are remote by those that arc iiear, *lhc same course mu«t 
be pursued, in whichever the excess is ; but if the pleasures 
are exceeded by <he pains, it must not to pursued. ‘ Can these 
things be settled in any cyher w'ay, iny friends,* I should a^k ? 
113. I, know that they could not mention fuiy other/* 

It seemed so to him likewise. ' ,, 

“ Since then, this is the case, I shall say ‘ Answer me this, do 
the same magnitudes appear to your sight greater when near, 
apd less when at ajiistance, or not?* They will say they do. 
And things bulky,' and things numerous, irl like manner ? and 
are iiot e^ual sounds greater \^en near, but less when at 
a distance?* They would say they are. If then, our well* 
bein]^ consisted in this, in making and choosing^ |:reat masses, 
but m avoiding and not making little ones, what ^eans of- 
safety should we seeni to have in life ? Would it be the art of 
tnenmn^l^ or the' (acuity of judging by appearances ? or 
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troukl the latter lead us into error, and often cause us to vary 
in our choice of the same thing, now choosing one and now 
another, and to repent both in our actions and our selections 
of ’^things great and little, but would the art, of mensuration do 
away witli this outward show, anil making manifest the truth, 
cause the soul to be at ease, abiding in the truth, and preserve 
our life ?’ Would the men upon this admit that the art of men- 
Buration preserves us, or some other art?” 

114, “ The art of mensuration,*’ he admitted. ^ 

“ ‘ But what, if the safety of our life consisted in the choice of 
even and odd, when more ought properly tc. be chosen, and 
when less, each with reference to itself, or one with reference 
to the other, whether they might bo near or distant, what, in 
this case, would preserve our life ? Would it not be a scieiiCe ? 
and would it not be one of mensuration, since it is an art of ex- 
cess and defect? But since it lias relation to oven and odd, 
can it be any other than arithmetic?’ Would the men grant 
US this, or not ?” 

It appeared also to Protagoms that they would. 

“ ‘ Be it so, my friends ; Iwl,. since the safety of our life has 
appeared to consist in the right choice of pleasure and pain, 
and of more and fewer, ^greater and smaller, more distant and 
nearer ; does it not first of all appear to be an art of mensura- 
tion, since it is a consi derating of excess and defect and equah’ty 
of these with respect to eac^fi other V ‘ Necessarily so/ ‘ But 
since it has to do with iflSnsuration, it must of necessity be an 
art and a science.’ 115. They will assent to this. What then 
this art and science mjfy he, we will consider’* hereafter ; but 
that it is a science is sufficient for th^ proof of that which Pro- 
tagoras and I had to make good in answer tO the question you 
asked us. You asked, if you remember, when we agreed with 
each other that nothing is more powerful than knowledge, but 
that it always gets the maste^, wherever it may be,^both of 
pleasure and every thing else ; but you saidjthat pleasure often 
gets the mastery, e^en of a man possessed *of knowledge, and 
when we did not agree witli^you, you thereupon as£ed us, , 
Protagoras and Socrates, if this affection is not the being ovi^i- 
come by pleasdr/ what is it then, and what do you say it " 
tell UB.’ ^16. If, then, we had immediately said to you, that 
it is ignorance^ you would have laughed at us. But now if 
laugh at us, you will also laugh at ypurselvetf* , you uate ad- 
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iiiittod that they err tIiroii£::li want of knowledge, who err in > 
llie cljoicc of pleasures and pains ; but these are things good 
and evil ; and not only through want of knowledge, but as you 
afterwards furtacr admitted, a knowledge of mensuration. Now 
an erroneous action done without knowledge, as you must your- 
selves know, is done through ignorance : so that to be over- 
come by pleasure is the greatest ignorance ; of which Protago- 
ras here says he is a physician, and so do Prodiciis and Ilippias. 
But you, because you think it is something else than ignorance, 
neither go yourselves, nor send your children to the teachers 
of these things,^t]ie sophists, as if this knowledge could not 
he taught, but by saving your money, and not giving it to these 
n^en, you fare badly, both in private and ])ublic. 117. Such 
is the answer we should give to the many. But I ask you, 
Ilippias and Prodicus, as well as Piotagoras, tor let the conver- 
sation be common to 5 'ou all, whctlier 1 appear to you to spealt 
the truth, or to speak falsely ?*' 

What had been said appeared to all to be eminently true. 

*• You admit, then,’' said I. “ that the pleasant is good, but the 
painful evil. But I deprecau' Prodicus’s verbal distinctions : 
for whether you call it pleasant, or delightful, t;'- enjoyable, or 
from whatever derivation or in what(*ver way you please to 
denominate such things, most excellent Prodicus, use your 
own word and «answcr what I wish.” 

118. Prodicus, therefore, laughing, agre^il with mo, as did the 
others. 

“ But what, my friends,” I continued, do you say to this ? 
All actions that tend to tliis, that we m^^y live without pain and 
pleasantly, are they not bpautiful ? and is not a beautiful action 
good and profitable 
They agreed. 

“ If then,” I said, “ the pleasant is good, no one who either 
knows or thinks that other things are better than what he is 
doing, and that they are possible, still continues to do the same, 
when it is in his power to do the better nor is to be over- 
come by one’s- self any thing else than ignorance, nor to be 
master of one’s-self any thing else than wisdom.” 

All agreed to this. ' 

“ What then ? Do you say that ignorance is a thing of this 
kind, to have a frlse opinion, and to be deceived about matters 
of great importance 
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^ To this, likoMisc, all agreed. 

Is it not the; case then,” I said, that no one willingly 
gets about things evil, or things which he thinks are evil, iior 
is as it seems, in the nature of man willingly to engage in 
things whi^h he thinks are c\il, histead of such as arc good: 
and when of two (jvils he is competed to choose one, no one will 
choose the greater, when it is in his power to choose the less.” 

119. All these things \v(re assented to by us all. 

“ What then,” said I, “ do you call dread aud fear some- 
thing? and the same that I do, (1 address myself to you, Pro- 
dicus,) I mean by it a certain expectation of evil, whetliel' you 
call it fear or dread.” 

It appeared to Protagoras and Plippias that dread and fear 
were of this nature, but to Prodicus that dread was, but fear not. 

But,” said I, /‘it is of no consequence, Prodicus ; but this 
is; if what we before said is tiuc, will any man deliberately 
engage in things which he dreads, wdicn it is in his power to 
engage in things which he does not dread ? or is not this im- 
possible from our former admissions? for it has been admitted 
that what he dreads he consitfevs to be evil ; aud what he con- 
siders to be evil, no one cithei engages in or willingly receives/' 

These things, likewise, were agreed to by all. 

120. “ These points, then, being established,” I said, Pro- 
dicus and Ilippias, let Protagoras here defend himself aud 
shew us how bis fust answer is correct, iiu, not quite the first, 
for he then said, that tL^re being five paits of virtue, no one 
of them was like any other, but that each had a peculiEir func- 
tion of its own. I dq, not ho\ve\ or mean this, but what be 
said afterwards. For aft ci wards ije said*, that four of them 
very much resembled each pther, but that one was altogether 
diffeiviit from the rest, namjply courage. And he said I &ould 
know it by the following proof. ‘You will find men, Socrates, 
who are most unholy, most unjust, most intemperate, and most 
Ignorant, who arc Vet most courageous; by which '«yott will 
know that couriage,fiilferh much from the other parts of virtue/ 
And I indeed, at the moment, was very much astonished at the 
answer, and I *have been stilt more so since I have discussed 
these things with you. I therefore asked him if he meant 
that courageoui men are bold ? He said he did, and ready to 
rush headlojig. 121. Do you remember, PtotaiN>raSy said 1. 
*‘that you gave this answer 
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II 3 admitted it. 

“ Come then,” said I, “ tell us on what you say ttie coura. 
j^eous are ready to rush headlong ? Is it on the same things as 
cowards ?” 

He said not. 

“ On different things, therefore.” 

“ Yes,'* he replied. 

“ But whether do cowards attempt things which they can 
ventture oti with confidence, but tlie courageous on such as are 
dreadful 

“ It is said so^ Socrates, by the generality of men.*' 

‘‘‘You say truly,’' I replied. “I do not, however, ask this: 
on what do you say courageouM men arc ready to rush 
headlong, on » dreadful thing«i, thinking that they are dreadful, 
or on such as are not dreadful ? ’ 

But this,” he said, in the arguments which you just now 
used, was shewn to be impossiblo.” 

And in this,” I replied, you say truly. So that if this 
point was proved coiveotly, no one attempts things which he 
considers to be dreadful, since U\J )0 overcome b> onc’s-self was 
found to be ignorance.” 

IIo admitted it. 

All men, however, attempt thingS in which they have con- 
fidence, both the cowardly and the courageous, and thus both * 
the cowardly and the courageous Attempt the same things.” 

122. “But indeed, 'Socrates,” sai<Vhc, “the things which 
the cowardly and tlie courageous attempt are quite contrary to 
each other; for instance, the latter jjre willing to engage in 
war, but the former are vpiwilluig.” 

“Whether,” said I, “is it honourable to engage in it, or base?” 

“ Honourable,” he replied. , • 

“If, therefore, it is honourable, have we**not already ad- 
q^tted that it is good, for we have admitted that all honourable 
^ionsiire good,” • 

“ You say trudyf and I am always of this opinion.” 

“ Right,” said I. “ But which of the two do you say are 
^inwilling to engage in war,*though it is lionourable and 
good?'^ ^ 

“ Cowards,” he replied. 

“ If therefore,” said J, it be honourable and good, is It not 
also pleasant?” . • 
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That has been granted,” he said. 

‘*Are the cowardly, then, unwilling to attempt what they 
know . to be more honourable and better, and more plea- 
sant?’* 

“But,”. said he, “if we admitted this, we should destroy our 
former admissiona.” , 

123. “ But what with respect to the brave man ? Does he 
not engap:c in what is more lionourable, better, and more 
pleasant 

“ It is necessar}",” said be, “ to admit that lie does.” 

“On the whole, then, is it not the case. Hint the courageous- 
when they are afraid, ha\e no base fear, nor are they iiispiicd 
with base confidence.” 

“ True,” said he. 

“But if not base, are they not hoiionvable 
He assented, 

“And if honourable, also good.'” 

“ Yes.” 

“And are not the cowardly, and the bold, and the mad, on 
the contrary, influenced by b;iiie fears, and inspired with base 
confidence ?” 

He admitted that tliey arc. 

“ And are they bold m what is base and evil, through any 
thing else than ignorance and want of knowledge ?” 

“ So it is,” he replied. ^ 

“ What tHcn ? Do y«W call this, through which cowards ai e 
cowardly, cowardice or courage 
“ Cowardice,” said hq. 

“But have not cowards appeared to be what they arc, 
through not knowing what is dreadful r” 

“ Otertainly,” said he. 

“ They are cowardly then, through this w^ant of knowledge.^” 
He admitted it. ^ 

“ But that through which they are cowardly, you feave aa- ^ 
mitted is cowardic^” • 

He assented, ^ 

“ Must not, then, the not knowing what is dreadful, and not 
dreadful, be coww-dice 
He nodded assent. 

“ However,” said I, ** courage is contrary to cowart^cc*” 
said it TVas« 
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not then the knowledge of what is dreadful, and no 
dreadful, contrary to a want of knowledge of these things?” 

And here In still nodded assent. 

“ But is not the#want of knowing thosfe things cowardice?” 

Ho, here, with great difficulty, nodded assent. • 

Is not the knowledge Awefore, of what* is dreadful, and 
not dreadful, courage, being contrary to a want of knowledge 
of these things 

124. Here he would no longer nod assent, but was silent. 

So I said, “ Why, Protagoras, do you neither admit nor deny 
what I ask ?” • 

‘‘ Do you conclude the subject,” he said. 

“ I have only one more question to ask you,” said I, “ whe- 
tliHi* some men still appear to you as at lirst, to be most igno- 
rant, nnd yet most courageous.’' 

“You seem to be very anxious, Socrates, that I shotild be 
the person to answer. I will therefore indulge you, and I say, 
that from what has been granted, it appears to me to be im- 
possible.” 

“I ask all these question I, “on no other account, 
than beca\»se I wisli to examine how the case stands with re- 
sided; to things pertaining to virtue, md what virtue itself is. 
P^or I know that when this is discovered, that other will be 
clearly ascertained, about which yo*j and I have both of us held 
so long a discussion, I maintaining lhat yirtue cannyt be taught, 
but you that it can. 125. And the present issue of odr dis- 
cussion appears to me, as if it were a man, to accuse and laugh 
at us, and if it bad a voice, it would Sfiy, Absurd men ye are, 
Socrates and Protagoras;* you, who at the outset maintained 
that virtue cannot be taught, are now contending in opposition 
to yourself, and endeavouring to shhw that all tilings are finow- 
ledge, as justice, temperance, and courage,* according to which 
method ,pf proceeding it will certainly appear that virtue may 
be taught. For ifyirtue were any thing else than knowledge, 
as Protagoras endeavours to maintain, it d|^early could not be 
taught; but now, if it shall appear to be altogether knowledge, 
as you contend, Socrateif, it will be wonderW if it cannot be 
taught Protagoras on the other hand, who^t first insisted, 
that it could^]^ taught, now seetns to contend for the con- 
trary, that it may appear to be almost any thing else ratlicr 
than knowledge; ana so can on ho account be taught . 126. | 
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therefore, Protagoras, seeing all these things terribly confused, 
this way and that, am exceedingly anxious that they should 
be msAe clear, and should wish, now we have discussed these 
thin^, to proceed to enquire what virtue is, and to examine 
agsin respecting it, whether it can be taught, or not, lest by 
chance that Epimetheus of yourfe should treacherously deceive 
U3 in our enquiiy, just as he neglected us in the distribution 
which lie made, as you say. Now in the fable, Prometheup 
pleased me more than Epimetheus, and making use of hhn, 
and looking forward with forethought to my whole Kfe, I 
diligently attend to all these matters; and if*you are willing, 
^as I said at the beginning, I would most gladly join with you 
in examining them thoroughly.” 

To this Protagoras said, “ I, Socrates, praise your zeal, and 
your method of unfolding arguments. For I am not in other 
respects. I think, a bad man, and least of all men envious: 
indeed I have often said of you to many, that I admire you 
more than all whom I am in the habit of meeting, and far 
above those of your own age^^ and I add, that I should not 
wonder if you were to rank among men reno^vned for wisdom. 
And these matters we will further discuss hereafter, when you 
please ; but it is now time for me to attend to other bitsincss.*’ 

“ It ji^'^ii^ht so to do,” I replied, ‘Mf you think fit. Fori 

flight I ^ 

'•tnid to obliplc the bcaxUJful Calliaa.’* . 

Having said and heard thc^e things, we * 
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PniBDRUS, whom we have* already'^ met witli among the fol- 
h'wersof the sophist Hippia*s,4iappcning to meet with Socrates, 
tells him that ho has just left the orator Lysias, who had writ- 
ten and recited a speech on the subject of love, in which he 
argued that a youth ought rather to shew favour to one who 
is not in love >han to one who is. Socrates, who pretends to 
be very anxious to hear the speech, bogs Phmdrus to repeat it 
fi om memory as well as he is able, for he cannot doubt but 
that he has learnt it by heart, so groat is his admiration for it* 
author. Phmdrus affects &bvness, though in reality desirous of 
practising himself on Socrates ; at length, however, Socrates 
di-covers that he ha^ a oopv of it under his cloak, so they pro- 
ceed on their walk, talking by the way, till they reach a plane- 
tree ou the banks of the Ihssus, outside the walla of Athens, 
under whose ample shade tliey he down 

Phaedrus reads the spoocli, which tn addition to tlie faults of 
obscurity, incoiiclusivenesa, aud^ tautology , takes a very low* 
and sensual view of the pd^^^ioii of lovc*^. Wh<^n it is ended, 
Pheedrus asks Socrates what he thinlis of it, and whether it is 
not a wonderful composition, especially as to the language. 
Socrates at first praises^ it ironicull/, but on being pressed by 
Phsedrus points out some of its faults, and says that even 
Lysias himself could not be satisfied with rt, and that many 
others have both spoken and written finer things on the same 
subject, with which ut that vgry instant his breast is full. Phoe 
drus catches at this, and insists ou Socrates repeating these fine 
things, promising that if he says any thing^Jhat excels the speech 
of Lysias he will erect his stafhe in gold in Olympia**. 

As it is the present design of Socrates t A take the same low 
viewed love that Lysias had done, he detexsnines to speak vtitb 

• See the prqtagoras, § 17. ^ § 1-^10. 

•5U--.2L <^5 22— 37- 
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hh face covered, that he may not falter through bhame. 11 j 
begins by a definition of love^ which he represents lo be desire 
hurried on to the j Measure derived from personal beauty ; and 
then he goc‘^ on to shew, with gr^at perspicuity, how a person 
under the influence of such a pii«^ion must needs be anxiou» 
that the beloved object should not excel himself or be admired 
by others. Then with regard to the body, he will wish to 
make it effeminate, and be anxious that his beloved should be 
as much as possible dependent on him ; and at length he will 
become unfaithful, forget all his former ^ow^9 and promises, 
and leave his favourite despised and destitute, wdio will suffer 
most of all in tliis, that he has been debarred from cultivating 
his soul, than which, he adds, there neither is nor ever will be 
any thing more precious in the siglit of gods and men®. 

Pliccdrus expects that Socrates will not only shew the dis- 
advantages of granting favours lo a lover, but also go on to 
point out the advantages of giewxting them to one who is not in 
loA’c. This, however, he refuses to do ; and then, conscience- 
bti icken for that he has jjecn guilty of an offence againbt the 
^ deity of JjQve in speaking of him in so impious a manner, he 
deierinines on making liis ijBcantation, by uttering a speech 
which shall describe thaUdeity in his true character. He be- 
gins by condemning his former assertion that favour ought 
rather to be shewn to one cvho is not in love than to a lover, be- 
cause the latter is mad and the formerh. his sober senses. For. 
he argues, it is not universally true that madness is an evil, ao 
far froni it, that the greatest blessings spring from madness, 
for even prophetic ins})iratioa is a species of madness and de- 
rives its veiy name from it. And' love is one of many Kinds of 
madness, and as suc^' the source of the grektest happiness tt 
man. To prove this, he says, is necessary to examine into 
the nature of the /mol, both human and divine. The souk 
then« is immortal^Joecause it contains the principle of niotion 
^vithin itself (a subtle argument which it may bo observed wa$ 

• § 28 — 40 . 
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lot adduced iu tlie Phaedo, where the soul'b immortality was 
the immediate point under discussion ) Still, to explain what 
the soul is W3uld require a divine and lenp^thcnod expcfsition; 
Jie must therelbrcf content hijnself with sayim; what it is^iike. 
[fe therefore compares the^oul to a pair of winged steeds and 
.1 charioteer. The horses and charioteers of the gods are all 
good, but all others are mixed. While the soul is perfect and 
wiuged it soars aloft, but when it loses its wings it is borne 
downward and becomes united with a body in which it 'takes 
up its abode, ajid the two united are called mortal. He then 
d ^scribes how J ujiiter goes first, driving a winged chariot, and 
followed by a host of gods and demons distributed into 
eleven divisions : in their flight they reach the external regions 
of heaven, and behold truth, justice, temperance, science, in 
their espenecs. Other inferior souls endeavour to follow and 
imitate them; few, however, can do so: those that get a 
glimpse of any (►£ tlic true csscvi^cs aic free from harm till the 
next revolution, but tho^e that are unable to do so are weighed 
down and lose their wing**, and bccqnie impbnted in earthly 
natures of vanous orders, and then, according to their conduct 
m this condition, are either rcsto,;cd to their former state or 
btill further degraded. The mind of tkc philosopher, however, 
is alone furnished with wings, because his memory dwells on 
that which is djydne^ n 

This then is the madness above spoken of, when one, behold- 
ing beauty in this lower world, is reminded of the true, and 
looking upwards to it dc'^piscs things below^and is deemed to 
be affected with madness. But he who has become corrupted 
is not easily carried hence to beauty itself, nor does he reve^ 
rence it when he 'behr^lds it, but looks upon it with carnal 
sensuality; whereas he, who l^^as not been so far corrupted, 
when he beholds the imitation of beauty ^ere, reverences it 
as a godp and„ but for the imputation ofomadness, would 
sacrifice to it. Then hia wiitgs begin to swell again uud en- 
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deavour to burst forth anew; but when separated from ihc 
beautiM object the soul becomes parched and the passages 
through which the wings shoot forth become closed. Thus 
alternately, tormented with agony* and joy, ft becomes frantic 
and runs about trying lo sec the possessor of the beauty. This 
affection men call love. Now when a follower of Jupiter is 
thus seized, he is better able to bear the burden of the winged 
god: for such a one seeks one who resembles Jupiter to be 
the object of his love; and when he has foipid him, he en- 
deavours to make him like his own gode. 

As each soul was before divided into three ])arts, two having 
the form of horses, and the third that of a charioteer, so that 
division must still be maintained. When therefore the cha- 
rioteer beholds the love-inspiring tight, the obedient horse is 
easily restrained, but the other compels them to hurry to the 
favourite, and longs to indulge in the delights of love. But 
the charioteer, on approacliing“’hiin,*is canied back to absolute 
beauty, and being awe-struck falls backward and throws the 
horses on their haunches/ When by being repeatedly checked 
' in this way the vicious horse has laid aside his insolence, he 
becomes humbled and the soft of the lover follows his favourite ' 
^vith reverence and awd? And the beloved being worshipped 
by one who does not feign the passion but who really feels it, re- 
quites thQ^^ affection of hi ^worshipper, and in torn longs for the 
lover in the same manner that he iV longed for, possessing 
love's image, love returned. , If then the better parts of their 
mind prevail so as to lead to a well-regulated life and philo- 
sophy,, they pass their life in bliss and concord, and when they 
depart this life, they become winged and win one of tSe three 
truly Olympic contyats, a greater good than wiiioh nether 
human prudence nor divine mftdness can bestow on man^ If 
however, they hai^e adopted a coarser and less philpsopbic 
mode of life, bul still honourable, in the end 
body without wings indeed, yet making an effojrt to become 
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winged and so carry off no trifling prize of impawioiicd 
madness K 

When Socrates had ended his recantation to J^ove, Phwdru® 
expresses great admiration of his speech ; and adds that he 
doubts whether Lysias wiU ever venture fo writ*e speeches 
again. But Socrates shews him that such an expectation is 
altogether groundless ; and after n charming little episode on 
the origin of grasshoppers, proposes to consider in what a 
correct mode of speaking and writing consists*. 

The first essential is that the speaker should know the truth 
oi' the subject on which he is about to speak. And though it 
is commonly said that an orator need not know what is really 
just, but only what will appear tn the multitude, yet Socrates 
with great force destroys tin's fallacy, and shews tliat such 
rhetoric is not an art but an nurlK^ic trick; for a genuine 
art of speaking neither doe*- nor can exist witliout laying hold 
of truth. Rhetoric mu^st l>c» an art that loads the soul by 
means of argument. Now in courts of ju'^tice and popular 
asgomblies men succeed bv inakimr^ things n^ipcar similar to 
each other so far as tliey me capable of being made appeaji 
so; and deception will more frequently occur in things that 
nearly resemble each other, so that »a person who means to 
persuade or deceive another must be able to distinguish ac- 
curately the similarity and di^^simila ^ty of things, and so lead 
his hearer by means 6f resemblances. Taking this as his 
principle, Socrates proceeds to shew that the speech of Lysias 
is altogether inartistic, for that be ought first of all to have 
defined Love and divided it into its different species and shewn 
of which class he was going to speak, whereas he begins where 
he should have ended, and throughout socaks at random with^ 
out any definite design. He then procccls to comment on his 
own two ^eeohes. In one he argued r^at favour ought to 
be ihewn to one that is in love, in the otbscr to a person that 

not ih *ove. In one ho said that love was a kind of divine 

' * i ^ f 85— 
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madness, and then dividing this maduoss into four part* ho 
shewed that the madness of Love is the best. In these speeches, 
then, are seen the methods of arguing correctly, definition 
and division, the former of which contemplates many things 
under one aspect and brings them together under one general 
idea, the latter separates that general idea into species 

Socrates then ridicules the rules of rhetoric laid down by 
many of the sophists, and having passed a high eulogium on 
Pericles, shews that a perfect orator must know the real nature 
of the things to which he will have to apply hib speeches, and 
that is the soul ; for as the power of speech consist* in leading 
the soul, he must know how many kinds of soul there are, and 
by wliat arguments each kind is most easily persuaded*. 

From sjieaking he proceeds to writing, and tells a pleasant 
story of the invention of letters, and remarks that the evil of 
writing is, that, like painting, if you ask it a question it cannot 
answer ; and when once written^i} is tossed from hand to hand, 
as well among those who understand it as those who do not. 
But there is another kind ojf discourse far more excellent, which 
js written in the learner’s mind, and knows when to S])cak and 
when to be silent. The conclu^iton of the whole is that a speaker 
should be acquainted with the true nature of each subject on 
which he speaks or writes, be able to define, and divide things 
into their species until he I'eaches the indivisible, and to inves- 
tigate the nature of the soul and applj hh discourses to each 
soul according to its capacity. 

‘ Thenj^with a message, in accordance with Jthese principles, to 
lysios, and a liigh encomium on Isocrates, who promised to be 
Id by a diviner impulse to holier* and higher things, h€ con** 
clubs by praying that Pan would grant him fo be beautiful in 
the ioer man, and tjpt all outv^rd things might be at peace 
with thse within, ^at he may deem the wise man rich ; and 
may havvsuch a portion of gold as none but a prudent man 
can bear Oiemploy^ 
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Socf\ My doar Phaedrus, whither are you going, and from 
whence come jou ? 

PAte, From Lysias, son of Cephalus, Socrates; but I airi 
going for a walk outside the \mi11s ; for I ha\e spent a long 
time there, silting from v(‘ty eail)- in the morning; but in 
obedience to your and 1113^ tnend Acumenus, I take rny walks 
in the open roads ; for he says that they are more rei reshin g 
than those in the course. 

iSiocr, He says righll}^, my friend : Lysias then, as it seems, 
was in the city ? 

PA<p, Yes, Avith Epicrates in the Morych an house here, 
near the Olyinpiiim. 

Socr. What Avas your employment there? Without doubt* 
Lysias feasted you with speeches? 

Pha, You shall liear, if you have leisure to go on with me 
and listen. 

Socr, What then? do you not tjiink that, according to 
Pindar % I should consider it a matter above all want and 
leisure, to listen to the conversation between you and Lysias f 

PhiB, Proceed then. 

Socr, Do you begin your story, 

2 . Ph<s, And indeed, Socrates, the subject is suited to you. 
For the question, in which ‘'we spent our time, I knoAv not 
how, was amatory^. For Lysias had written a speech in Avhich 
be described a beautiful youth as being c ^iirted, but not by a 
lover ; and on this very point lie argued with great subtilty ; 
for he maintains that favour ought to be siiewn to one who is 
not in love, rather than to one who is in lov^. 

Socr, Generous man I I wish he had written that favour should 
be shewn to apooi^man rather than a rich one, and to an old than , 
* Istbm. I* 2, 
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a young, and £o on with respect to such things as happen to me 
and the most of us ; for then his discourses would be charming 
and ofjgeneral usofulness. I, for my part, am so very desirous 
to hear his speech, that even if you prolong your walk to 
MegiCfa, and, after Hcrodicus, when you kave reached the 
wall, turn back again, I shall pn no account lag behind 
you. ‘ ' 

3, P/i(v. IIo\7 say you, most excellent SocritfSB ? Do you 
think, that what Lysias, the most able waiter of the com- 
posed at his leisure in a long space of time, I who am but a 
novice could repeat from memory in a manner worthy of him? 
Far from it ; though I w^ould rather be able to do so than be 
the possessor of a hu ge sum of gold. 

Socr. rinedrus, if I know not Phtedrus,! have also forgotten 
myself ; but neither of these is llic case ; for I know well that 
on hearing Lysias's spcccli be not only heard it once, but urged 
him to read it repeatedly, and he readily complied; neither 
W'as this sufTicicnt for Phiedrus, but at length having got hold 
^ of the book, he examined the parts he liked best; and having 
done this, sitting from very jjarly in the morning, he was 
fatigued and went out for a wallt, as I believe, by the dog, having 
learnt the whole spec'ch by heart, if it is not a very long 6ne. 
And he was going outside the walls, that he might con it over, 
‘ and, meeting with one \Yho has a desire for hearing speeches, 
was delighted at seeing him- ‘approach, because he would have 
one to share'' his enthu*siasm, and bade him accompany Kim 
in his w\alk. 13ut when that lover of speeches begged him to 
recite it, he affected shyness, as if he did not wish to repeat it, 
though at length he w’ouid have compelled onb to listen to it 
even though one w^as not willing to 'So so. Do you then, 
Phffidnus, entreat him to do now what he will soon do at all 
events. 

Ph<B. It is, in truth, far best for me to repeat it as well ita I 
can ; for I see you are determined not to let me go^ until I 
have delivered it some how or another. » 

Socr, You thinl^erfecUy right. 

Phm, I will do if then ; buWn truth, Socrates, I hate by laio 
means learnt the^ords of this oration by heart, thouj^h. ito 
general outline all the several parts, in which lie Wad the 
claims of one who is in love and one who is not 
other, I can go through summarily and id 
from the first. ' ‘ ^ 
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5. Socr. But shew me first, my <lcar friend, wliat y:u haw 
got there in your left hand, under your cloak ; for I suspect 
Uiat you have got the speech itself ; and if this is the case, 
think thus of me, that 1 love you very much, but tlnrt, when 
Xysias is preseist, 1 have no meaift made up my mind to 
lend myself to you to practise upon. Come then, shew it me. 

Pha. Stop, you have daslwd down the hcfpe I had, Socrates, 
of practising upon you. But where do you wish we shouhJ 
sit down and read ? 

Soar, Let us turn down here, and go near the Illssus, then 
we will sit down quietly, wherever you please. 

PhiB, Very s'feasonably, as it appears, I happen to be without 
shoes, for you are always so. It will bo easiest for us then to 
walk by the shallow stream, wetting our feet, and it will lU't 
be unpleasant, especially at this season of the year, and this 
time of the day. 

Socr. Lead on tlien, and at the same time look out for a 
place where we may ^5it flown. 

6. Ph^. Do you sec that lofty plane-tree ? 

Soar, How should I not. 

Ph(B. There, there is boih*.^adc and a g('ntlc breeze, and 
grass to sit down upon, or, if wo prefer it, to ne down on. 

Socr, Lead on, then. • 

Ph(S, But tell me, Socrates, is not Boreas reported to ba%'e% 
carried olF Oiitbya from somewhere about tlii:s part of' the 
Ilissus ? , . 

Socr, So it is said. 

PfuB, Must it not have been from tliis spot ? for the water 
hereabouts appears beautiful, clear ifad transparent, and well 
, suited for damsels to spdH about. 

Stwfr, No, but lower down, as much as two or three stadia, 
where we cross over to the temple of the Huntress, anl where 
there is» on the very spot, a kind of altar sacred to Boreas. 

I never noticed it. J3ut tell me, by Jupiter, Socrates, 
do you believe th|t this fabulous account is true ? 

7. Stfor. If I disbelieved it, as the %vifi > do, I should not be 
guilty of any absurdity : then diaving recfcrse to subtleties, I ■ 
should say that a blast of Borejas Sirew \er down from the 
neighbouring clifik, as she was sporting with Pharmacea, and 
thal« having thos met her* death she was said to have b^; 
cartiedoflf by Boreas, or fromhtara’ hiU; for there Is also aaother 
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report that she was carried oif from tlionce and not from this 
'Spot. But I, for my part, PhaBdrus, consider such things as 
pretty enough, but as the province of a very curious, pains- 
taking, and lu^t very happy man, and for no other reason tha^ 
this,' i.hat after this he must set us right as ^o the form of the 
Hippocentaurs, and then as to that of the Chimaera ; besides 
there pours in upon him a crowd of similar monsters, Gorgons 
and Pegasuses, and other monstrous creatures, incredible in 
number and absurdity, which if any one were to disbelieve and 
:jndeavour to reconcile each with probability, employing for 
this purpose a kind of vulgar cleverness, he will stand in neec 
of abundant leisure. 8. But I have not leisure at all for such 
matters ; and the cause of it, my friend, is this : I am not yet 
able, according to the Delphic precept, to khow myself. But 
it appears to me to be ridiculous, while 1 am still ignorant of 
this to busy myself about matters that do not concern me. 
Wherefore dismissing these matters, and receiving the popular 
opinion respecting them, as 1 just now said, I do not enquire 
about them, but about myself, whether I happen to be a beast, 
with more folds and more furious than Typhon, or whether I 
am a more mild and simple animal, naturally partaking of a 
certain divine and modest condition. But, my friend, to in- 
terrupt our conversation, ts not this the tree to which you were 
leading me ? 

Phip., This is the very one.* 

y, Socr. By Juno, a Jjeautiful retreat. For this plane-tree 
is very wide-spreading and lofty, and the height and shadiness 
of this agnus castus are very beautiful, and as it is now at the 
perfectioh of its flowering, it makes the spoK as fragrant as 
possible. Moreover, a most agreeable fountain flows under the 
plane-tyee, of veiy cold water, to judge from its effect on the 
foot. It appears from these images and statues to be sacred 
to certain nymphs, and to Achelous, Observe again tke 
freshness of the spot how cbarmhig and very delightful ft is, 
and how summer-like and shrill it sounds /rom ttie choir of 
grasshoppers. But^the most delightful of all is. the grasSt 
which with its geride slope is* naturally adapted to give, an 
easy support to thb head, as one reclines. So that, iny , 
Phesdrus, you make an admirable stranger's guide. 

10. Phdp. And you, my wonderful friend, appear to be a most 
surprising being : for as you say, you are just like stranger 
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who is bein|L' shewn the sights, and not a native or the place. 
This comes fre in your never quitting the city, or going beyond 
the boundaries, nor do you seem to me ever to go outside the 
walls. - * / 

Socr, Pardon xfte, my exciillcnt friend ; for I am a lo^er of 
learning : now the fields ajid trees will not teach me any 
thing, but men in the city dd. You, however, appear to me 
to have discovered a charm to entice me out. For as those, 
who, by shaking leaves or some fruit before them, lead their 
hungry flocks, so do you, by holding out w'ritteii speeches 
before mef seem as if you could lead me about all Attica, and 
wherever else you please. 13ut now, for the present, since 1 
an. come here, 1 am resolved to lay me down, and do you in 
n hatover posture you think you can read most conveniently, 
take this and read. 

Pha» Listen then. 11. “ You are well acquainted with the 
state of my affairs, and I think you have heard that it would 
be for our advantage if tliis took place. And I claim, not for 
this reason to fail in my request, because I do not happen to 
be one of your lovers : for tb^iy repent of the benefits they 
have conferred, as soon as their desires cease ; but the others 
have no time at which it is convenient for tliein to repent ; 
since not from necessity, but voluntarily, they confer benefits 
according to their ability, so as Jmt to consult their own in- 
terests. Besides, lovers consider what of their afl'airs they 
have managed badly by reason of lheir*love, and What benefits 
they have conferred, and adding thereto what labour they have 
undergone, tbey^ think that they have Jong since conferred suf- 
ficient favours on the o^cicts of their love. But those who do 
not love have no pretence to make of the neglect of their owm 
affairs on this score, nor cad they take into acqpunt tlie fehours 
they have undergone, nor make differences with their friends a 
jjretext: so that, all such evils being removed, notJiing remains 
for theifl but to do chee‘ folly whatever they think they will 
gratify them by deing. 12. Besides, if for this reason it is 
right to make much of those wjio love, because they say they 
are most devotedly attached to those whoimifhey love, and ar(' 
always ready, both in words and deeds, to inc^r the enmity of 
others, so that they can but ^gratify the objects of their love, it 
is easy to discover whether they speak the truth, because those 
whom they afterwards fall in love with they will priifo more 
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highly than the former, and it is evident that if the latter require 
it, they will behave ill to the former. And how is it reasonable 
to lavish such a treasure on one aihicted with such a calamity, 
as iJo experienced pers^ would ever attempt to avert ? for they 
themselves contests that they are rather disea'feed than in their 
right minds, and lljat they know that they arc out of their senses, 
but arc unable to control themselves. How therefore, when 
they recover thoir senses, can they think that those things were 
right about which they were so anxious when in that fetate of 
mind? 13. Moreover, if you should choose the JpeSt from 
among your lovers, your choice must be made from a few ; but 
if from among all others the one most suited to you, from 
many ; bo that there is much more hope that among the many 
there is one worthy of your alFcclion. If, therefore, you re- 
spect the established usages of mankind, and are afraid lest, 
when men discover it, it should be a disgrace to you, it is pro- 
bable that lovers, thinking that they are envied by others in 
the same way that tliey envy each other, should be so dated 
as to talk, and, out of ambition, publish to the world that 
they have not bestowed their labour in vain ; but that such 
are not in love, having a control over themselves, should pre- 
fer what is best to celebrity amongst men. 14. Besides, it 
must needs happen that many should hear of and see lovers 
foUoyring the obj(‘cts of thci * affection, Jind doing this sedu- 
loubly, so that when they ai c seen conversing with one another 
men think that they are'togelhcr on account of desire already 
indulged or about to be so : but they do not attempt to blame 
those who do not love, cn account of their fj^miliarity, being 
aware that it is necessary to convcrsc-with some one, either on 
account of friendship or some other pleasure. 15, Moreover, 
if you have exjicrienced uneasiness from the consideration that 
it is difficult for fiiendship to last, but that when a difference 
takes place under other circurq stances a common calamity 
happens to both ; but that when you have lavished What you 
prize most highly great injury would befrfl you, you would 
with good reason more afraid of those who love. For 
there are naany tl/9igs that grieve them, and they think that 
every thing is dqne to their detriment. Wherefore they i«:o- 
hibit the objects of their love from associating with others, 
fearing those who possess wealth, lest they the 

ioath 
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'setter of them by means of their riches, and the welUeducated, 
iest they should surpass them in intelligence ; and they are 
apprehensive the influence of every jne who possesses ^ny 
jther advantage.^ 13y persuading you, then, to keep aloortrom 
such as these, they cause yq\i to be destitute of IriSuda. If, 
therefore, regarding your owh interest, you pursue a wiser 
course than they recommend, you are sure to quarrel with 
them. 16. But such as are not in love, but have obtained the 
accomplishment of their wishes through merit, will not envy 
your associating ^with oBicra, but will rather hate those who 
will not associate with you, thinking that you arc despised by 
them, and arc benefited by those who associate with you. So 
that there is much more reason to hope that friendship will be 
produced between these by this mean<, than enmity. More- 
over, most lovers conceive a desire for the person before they 
know their habits or are acquainted with their own qujUities, so 
that it IS uncertain whether they will still wish to be their 
friends when their desire has ceased ; but witli those who are 
not in love, and who have dam* ibis, having been friends with 
each other before, it is not probable that acts of lrii3clftess will 
make their friendship loss, but that they will be left as monu- 
ments of future services. 17. Besides, it will tend to your 
improvement if you arc persuadq^l by me rather than by a 
lover. For they, contrary to your best interest^., ]u*aise all 
that you say and do, partly fearing lest flic y should ofihnd you^ 
partly being themselves depraved in their judgment, through 
desire, .for love i^cws itself in such things : it makes the un- 
successful consider as distressing things which occasion no 
pain to others, and compels the successful to praise things 
which are not worthy the name of pleasures so thatT it is 
much more proper to pity than envy those that arc loved. 
18. But if you will be persuad|)cl by me, first of idl I will asso- 
ciate witlf you, not attending to present pleasure, but future 
advantage, not ovefcome by love, but controlling myself, not 
conceiving violent enmities for t^dfling ofien^;s, but slowly in- 
dulgii^tg alight anger for great offences, parcSining involuntary 
faults, and endeavouring to divert you from smjh as are volun- 
tary; for these are the mark% of a friendship that will endure 
for a . long time. If, however, it has occurred to you that it is 
not possible for affi^tion to ^e strong unless one is in love, 
you should consider that in t^at case we should not be very 
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fond of our chiMren or our fathers and mothers, nor acquire 
faithful friends, who hare becorne such not from desire of this 
ki8id,"but from othcr^useful qualities. 19, Moreover, if it is 
right to gratify those most wlio^most nced<^it, it is right also 
with resjfcct to others to benefit, not the best men, but the 
most needy ; for, being delivertd from the greatest evils, they 
will feel the deepest gratitude towards us. And besides this, 
in private entertainments it will not be proper to invite our 
friends, but mendicants and those who arc in need of a hearty 
meal ; for these will greet and follow us, and will come to our 
doors, and be highly delighted, and feel the utmost gratitude, 
and pray for many blessings upon us, *20. But surely it is 
right to gratify those not who are exceedingly needy, but who 
are best able to repay a kindness, nor those who love only, 
but those who deserve this favour ; nor such afe will enjoy the 
bloom of your youth, but who, when you are old, will share 
their own fortune with you ; nor those who, when they have 
effected tlicir object, will boast of it to others, hut who, out of 
rxmdesty, will be silent towards all men ; nor those who are 
devoted to you for a short time, but who will be greatly at- 
tached to you throughout life ; nor who, when their desire has 
ceased, will seek a pretext for quarrelling, but who, when your 
bloom is gone, will then exjdbit their own excellence. 21. Do 
you, then, remember what 1 have said, and consider this, that 
friends admonish loveft that their course of life is a bad one, 
but no one ever yet found fault with those who are not in love, 
as if, on that account, tfaey consulted ill for tl^.eir own interests. 
Perhaps, however, you may ask me ^whether I advise you to 
gratify all who are not in love. But I think that not even a 
lover would exhort you to be thus affected towards all your 
lovers ; for neither if one considers the matter reasonably is * 
«uch a course deserving of equal gratitude, nor if you wished 
it, is it equally possible to keep it secret from others; but it is 
requisite that no harm should result from the business ; on the 
contrary, advantiXijc to both.,,, I, for my part, tliink that enough 
has been said, hfat if you require any thing more, under the 
impression that^it has been omitted, question me/* 

22. What do you think of tl^ speech, Socrates ? Does it 
not appear to you to be wonderfully composed in other re- 
spects, and especially as to the language ' 

Socr, Divinely indeed, my friend, jro much that T am 





ttiYiazecl. And I had this feelinf^ through you, Phtudrus, by 
looking at you, for you appciared to me to he onvapturcd ’vvlth 
the speech while you were reading it. For supposing you to 
understand sueh matters better than T d(», I followed yoiii^nd, 
in following you, 1 felt tlie i^me enthusiasm with yx)u, ray in. 
spired friend. • , • 

Ph<B, Well ; do you think proper to jest in this manner? 

Socr, Do I appear to you to jest, and not to be in earnest ? 

PhiB. Don’t, Socrates ! But tell me truly, by J iipitcr the god 
of fiiendship, do you think that any other man in Greece could 
speak more ably^ind fully than this on the same subject ? 

23. f^ocT. But what ? ought the speech to be praised by yon 
and me for this reason, tliat its composer has said >vhat he ought, 
and not only because cver}*^ word is clear, and rounded, and 
ac<uiratoly polished oiF? For, if it ought, it may be granted 
for your sake, since it escaped luc by reason of my nothing- 
ness : for I attended only to its rlictoric, but this I did not 
think that even Lysias liim*^clf A\ou]d think sufficient. And to 
me, indeed, it seemed, Pluvdrus, unh‘ss you say otherwise, that 
lie has repeated the same thing^^wice and thrice, as if he had 
not the faculty of saying much (m the same subject, or perliaps 
h^' did not care about this, ^loreover lie appeared to me to 
make a wanton display of his ability to evpress these things in 
different ways, and both ways inoit elegantly. 

2-1. Ph(B. You say nothing to the purjiose, Socrates : for the 
speech has this very merit in the highest degree. For he has 
omitted nothing belonging to his subject, which was worthy to 
be mentioned : that, beyond what Mas been said by him, no 

one could ever say morcvtlungs or of greater weight. 

<Soc*r. On this point I am no longer able to agree with you ; 
for the ancient and wise, both tucn and wonibn, who* have 
spoken and written on this subject, would confute me, if I were 
to admit this out of compliment to you, 

P}yB, Who are they ? and where have you heard better 
tilings than these ? • 

Socjr. I am unable to say on ,the mome)|: ; but I am sure 
that I have heard them from some one or otlSr, either from the 
beautiful Sappho, or the wise Anacreon, oi- sojpe other writer. 
Whence do 1 form this comecture ? some how or other, my 
divine friend,,iny breast is fuu, and I feel that 1 could say other 
things in addition tp t)bose and not inferior to them. That 1 
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understand none of them of myself, I am well aware, beii ^ 
conscious of my ignorance. It remains then, I thinh, that I 
muirt have filled mj self, like a \cssel, by means of hearing, from 
som^foreign sotirce ; but owing to my stupidity I have for- 
gotten cve;i this, both how and from whom I neard it. 

2«5, Pha, You have told me exf cllciit no^\P, my noble fiiend. 
For though } 0 u cannot tell me fiom ^^hoin and how you heaid 
it, e'ven if I bid you, yet do the %ery thing that you eay ; promise 
that you will say other thing*? bettor and not less in quality 
than those contained in the book, without m Jdng use of any 
thing in it. And I jiiomise }ou, after the m-^nner of the niuf* 
Archoiis, that J will dedicate at Delpln, a golden statue as Urg*» 
as life, not only of m 3 self, but also t>f you. 

^ocr. Yon aie \rry kind, Plnrcliiis, and icalJy worth your 
weight ill gold, if you siqiposc I mean that Lysias was en- 
tirely "Wi-oug, and tliat it is possible to say something alto- 
gether dificient from what he has said ; for I do not Uiink 
that this could happen o\en to tlio poorest writer. 26. Foi 
iuhiante with respect to the subject in hand; do you thmK 
that any one who was maiutfViiing that favours ought to be 
shewn to one who is not in lo>o i*ather tlian to one who is, if 
he neglected to citol the prudence of the former and to blame 
the folly of the latler, tliose being ob\iouB points, could have 
any thing else to Butfl think that hucli points are tO'bo 

allowed and granted to a speaker, and that of such things not 
the invention' but the rflethod of handling i=i to be praised, but 
of things wliiJi arc obvious, and which are not difficult to dis- 
cover, the invention as as the method of , handling. 

Ph€C, 1 grant wliat you say; for yqu appear to me to have 
epoken falily. I will tlieieforc do thus: I will allow you to sup- 
pose tlial one who is in love is more diseased than one who is 
^ot, but for the rest if 30 U say other things more fully and of 
greater weight than L 3 bias, }’ou shall stand in Olympia, of 
solid gold, iieai* the offering of tlic Cy^SKjlid®. 

27. Socr, You aic quite serious, Pliaedrus, because in teas- 
ing you I have attacked your, favourite^ and you tliiuk that I 
shall really attempt to say something more skilfully wrought 
than his wisdon^ has produced. 

PAa. For that matter, my friend, you have nae as 
good a bold on you ; for you must spe^ at all as well 

as you are able, An4 care that we atejodJ? cojq|^ed ta 
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have recourse to that troublesome method of coihediaiis, 6 £ 
retorting upon one another, and do not compel me to sayS 
“ If I, Socrates ! know not Socrates, I have also forg^teu 
myself,*’ and, “h^j longed to speak, but^iiroctod shyncas^^But 
make up yOur mind that w'e sliall not leave this spot^boforo you 
have given utterance to what^^ou said you Imvc in your breast. 
For wo two are by ourselves, in a lonely place, and 1 am both 
stronger and younger ; from all this understand what I mean, 
and on no account prefer speaking by compulsion rather than 
willingly. 

28. SocT\ Bu<j, my excellent Phredrus, it would be ridiculous 
in me, who am but a novice in comparison with an experienced 
author, to attempi to speak extempore on the same subject. 

PhtB* Do you Icnovv how the case sthiidh ? Let me haye ?io 
more of your airs; for I have that to say which will force you 
io speak. 

Socr, On no account say it then. 

Pha, Nay, but I w'ill Miy it. And what T have to say is an 
oath. For i ssyeur to 5 on, by whom, by what god? shall it be 
by this plane-tree ? tha* miles'^; ou make a speech to me before 
this very tree, I w^ill never ugii'ni either ?'licw or repeat to you 
another speech by any one wli<nnM>eyer. 

Socr* Ah, wdeked one! how w'cll mave you found out how, 
to compel a lover of speeches to <lo whatever you bid him, 

PA<a, WHiy then do you hesitate : 

iSo(?r. I shall not any longer, since you lua e sworn this oath. 
For how should I ever be able to debar myself of such a feast ? 

Phii0, Begin 4hen. • 

Socr. Do you know^then, what I mean to do r 

Pha^ Abdut what } 

I shall speak with ray luce cohered, tliat I ifiay run 
through my speech as <juickly as possible, and that I may not 
by looking at you, be put ouj Uirough shame. 

Ph0* Do but speak ^ and as to the rest, do as you please. 

29. Socr* Come then, ye Muses, whether from the charac- 
ter of your sotig> ye are caUec^tufteful**, c** whether ye derive 
this appellation from the musical race oAthe Ligyans, assist 
,Bte in the tale which, tbie! best of men con^pels me to relate^ 

• befotSfS ^ . 

* Hiera » here ^,play en.;the^ worda Alycioi ‘‘tunefuV’ aad 

, Ligyaasi’^ wmch/eaj(ioot be retailed in an English yeyiioiu > ; * 
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that so his friend, who heretofore appeared to him 40 be wise, 
may now appear still more so. 

Thfife was once a boy, or rather a youth, of exceeding 
beaiky ; and lie had wjry many lovers. Oijp of them was a 
cunning fellow ; who though he was no less iu love than the 
rest, persuaded the boy that he ,w1ir not in love. And once, 
as he was courting him, he endeavoured to persuade him that 
favour ouglit to be shewn to one who was not in love, in pre- 
ference to one who was. And he spoke as follows. 

On every subject,- my bo}^ there is one metfiod of beginning 
for those who mean to deliberate well; lliey must know what 
the tiling is ^lto«t*which the deliberation is to be, or else of 
nccessity/go altogether astray. ' I3ut it has escaped the notici 
of most men that they do not ktioAV the essence of each several 
thing. As if they did know, then, they do not agree with 
each other at the outset of the enquiry, and as they proceed 
they pay the probable penalty, for they agree neither with 
themselves nor with each otlicr. Let not you and I, then, fall 
into the error which we condemn in others, but since the ques- 
tion proposed to us is, whether we ought rather to enter into 
a friendship \vith one who is in love or not, having by mutual 
agreement settled on a definition of lo\e, what it is, and what 
^ power it has, and looking back and referring to this, let us 
prosecute our enquiry whether it occasions advantage or detri- 
ment. 30. That love, then, is a kind of desire, is clear to 
every one ; and we kno'v that they who are not in love, desire 
beautiful things. How then shall we distinguish a lover from 
one who is not in love ? •Here it is necessary to observe, that 
in each of us there are two ruling and* leading principles, whicii 
we follow wherever they lead, one being an innate desire of 
pleasu/es, the other an acquired opinion, which aims at wha1 
is most excellent. These sometimes agree in us, and some- 
limes are at variance ; and sometimes one gets the upper hand, 
at other times the other. When opinion therefore with the 
aid of reason leads to that which is best, atid gets IhCi lipper 
hand, we give tho^name of temperance to this .power; but 
when deaire drags ws irrationally to pleasui’es and rulea within 
us, this ruling pqwer takes the name of excess. But excess 
has many names; for it has many limbs mmy f<>rms. 
31. And of tb^s«f principles whichevCT happeni^ to get the 
'-predominattce j^iyes its o^yn desig;ia^^u ^ who 
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^[’•osscssr:? it, Jiiid tLat neither honourable nor worth acquir 
i!ig. For instance with respect to food, desire that gets the 
better of the highest reason, and of the other desires, yrill be 
called frluttony, jyid will cause the person wlio possesse^t to 
be called by tho same iiamd; again with respect to drinking, 
when it has usurjied domimo^i, by loading possessor in this 
direction, it is clear what designation it will acquire : and with 
respect to other things akin to these, and the names of kindred 
desires, it is manifest how they ought to be called, according 
as each for the time being happens to he dominant. Why all 
this has been saiid is already pretty evident, but every thing 
becoiijes in a manner more clear by being mentioned than il 
not mentioned. 22. For desire without reason having got 
the upper hand of opinion that tends to what is right, and 
being driven towards the pleasure derived from beauty, and 
being strongly impelled by its kindred desires to corporeal 
beauty, receives its name from this very strength and is called 
love®. But, my dear Phicdrus, do I appear to you, as I do 
to myself, to he moved by some divine influence ? 

Ph(S. Assuredly, So^'rates, atjp unusual fluency has got posse a- 
sion of you. 

Socr. Listen to me then in .'^ilence. > 01 * in truth tlic place 
appears to be divine. If, therefore, in the progress of my* 
speech I should be frequently cfitranccd by the genius of the 
spot, you must not be surprized. Fur what I utter now is 
not very far removed from dithyrambics. 

PJuB, You say most truly. 

33, Socr. Of this, however, you ftre the cause. But hear 
the rest ; for perhaps th^ attack of the trance may be averted : 
though this will be the care of the deity, but let us again direct 
our discourse to the boy. 

Well then, my excellent boy, what that is, about which we 
are to ^deliberate, has been* declared and defined. '^Keeping 
this in view, then^ let us proceed to consider what advantage 
or detriment will probably accrue from one who is in love and 
one who i$ not, to him that shws favour them. 

He that is ruled by desire and is a slaS?e to pleasure, must 
necessarily, I think, endeavour to make the object of his love 

« I followed Sj^lbaumV omitting the words end 

cratrat bUt,$tiU fear that I baye fidledto convey the full meauing of thi^ 
difllcilt and corimptpaaMge* ; : 
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as agreeable to himself as possible. But to one diseapcd every 
thing is pleasant that does not oppose his wishes ; but that 
which is superior and equal is hateful to liirn. A lover there- 
for^mll never willingl]^ allow his favourite to be either superior 
to or\)n ail equality with himself/ but is al\^ys endeavouring 
to make him inferior and more deficient. An ignorant person 
is inferior to a wise one, a cowafd to a brave one, one who is 
unable to speak to a rhetorician, a dull to a clever one. 34. 
Since so many evils, and even more than tliese, are engendered 
or naturally exist in the mind of the beloved object, the lover 
must of necessity rejoice at the existence of Jlie one sort and 
endeavour to introduce the others, or be deprived of immediate 
pleasure. He must therefore needs be envious, and by debar- 
ring his favourite from much other and that profitable society, 
whehce he might become most manly, he is the occasion of 
■ great harm, and of the greatest by debarring him of that 
by means of which he would become most wise ; and this is 
divine philosophy, from which a lover must needs keep his 
favourite at a distance, through the fear of being despised ; 
and must so manage every thing else, that he may be ignorant 
of every thing, and look to the lover for every thing, thiA being 
most agreeable to him, but most detrimental to himself. As 
^ concerns the mind, thcn,*a man that is in love is in no respect 
a profitable' guardian and couf panion. 

But as to the habit and care of the body, what it will be and 
how he will attend to it* of which a man has become the lord, 
who is compelled to pursue the pleasant in preference to the 
good, is next to be considered. 35. He will Ijp seen pursuing 
some delicate and not hardy youth, not/.r eared in the open air 
but under tlie shade of mingled trees, a stranger to manly 
and dry sweats, but no stranger to a delicate and efieminate 
. mode of life, adorned with foreign colours and ornaments, 
through ^want of such as are natural, and studious of all i^h 
other things as accompany these : what they are, is dbar, and 
it ia hot worth while to enter into further dettul j but haying 
summed them up imder one h^d, we will proceed to anol^er 
part of our subjeot. Such a body both in battle and otlier 
great emergencies, enemies will look upon with eonfidk^e, but 
friends and lovers themselves will fear for. Ti^ howayeri as 
•ttficiently hyide&t, may be dismissed. 36. In 
mnst detdig® advantage or Vhat 
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respect to our possessions, the iOoLety and guaidianship of one 
in love will occasion. But this indeed is manifest to every 
one, and especially to a lover, that he would desire above all 
thinjjs that the object of his love shoulil be bereflf di his 
dearest, fondest, *and holiest treasures: for he would hma him 
gladly deprived of fathci.and inothci, kindred aind friends, 
thinking tliat they arc an Itindiancc to, a^id blamcrs of the 
sweetest intercourse witli him. Moreovei if he has abundance 
of gold, or any other propert}, he will think that he cannot be 
so easily caught, nor when caught ea,-.ily managed. Where- 
fore it mu^^t of peeebsity happen that a lover should gnidge his 
favourite possession of ahuudance, and should rejoice at its 
loss. Further still, a lover will wi'^h his fevouritc to continue 
an long as possible rvithuat t wife, without child, and without 
home, from a desire to enjoj his own delights for as long a 
time as possible. D7. Th(*u* .ire, indeed, other oils besides 
these, but bOine d('it^ has mingled present pleasure with most 
of them: with a llvUteier, for instance, a dreadful beast and 
great bane, nature ha*^ ■ne\ ortheless mingled a kind of jileasure 
tiiat is by no humus iiu And bomo one perhaps may 

blame a niisti'css as deiunvmtal, and many other similar crea- 
tures and pursuit^, which lor the da), however, afford the 
greatest enjoyment; but to a f.iAoiaite, a lover besides being 
detrimental, is the niot.t disagrc^^nble of all for daily intorcours« 
For the ancient proveib says, that equal delights in equal ; I 
suppose, because an equality of ag(‘ Trading to ^qiial pleasures 
produces friendship by ^imlJarity of tables. But bUll the in- 
tercourse eveq of these brings satisfy : and moreover, neces- 
sity is said to bo irk ^ngc to every one in evary thing ; and this 
in addition to their dissimilarity ib especially the case with a 
lover towards his favomite. 3^. For an old man wl^o associ- 
ates with a young one, docs not wilhngly leave him, cither by 
day or night, but is driven on by necessity and frenzy, w^hich 
leads 4iim on by constantly giving him pleasure, thiough seeing, 
hearing, touching, and by oveiy sense feeling the presence of 
the beloved object, so that he would with pleasure cling con- 
stantly to him: but by giving what solac^ or what pleasures to 
the object of his love, can he prevent him (kning an intercourse 
of equal duration, jfrom feeling the utmost disgust, while he 
sees a face old and no lodger in its bloom, with the other things 
that accompany 4t^ which are unpleasant even to bear spolw 
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of, much more so to have actually to do with from an. eve?- 
pressing necessity ; when he has too to keep a 6Us|Hciou8 watch 
over hupself at all times and in all company, and has to listen 
to uiifc^asonable and otravagant praises, and reproaches as 
well, w^nch when the lover is sober hre intolerable, and when be 
is drunk, are not only intolerably but disgraceful from the 
loathsome and undisguised freedom of his language. .39, Thus 
he lliat is in love is detrimental and disgusting, but when he 
ceases to love, he is thenceforth unfaithful towards him who by 
many promises and with many oaths and entreaties he could 
hardly prcA^ail on at that time to endure his troublesome fami- 
liarity in the hope of advantage. But now, when payment 
ought to be made, 'having received within lunuself another 
I'uler and master, reason and prudence, instead of love and 
madness, he has become anotlicr man unknown to his favourite. 
He then demands a retiirn for former favours, reminding him of 
what was done and said, as if he was talking to the same 
person ; but the other through shame, dares neither say that 
he has become another man, nor is he able to adhere to the 
oaths and promises of the formed’ insensate reign, now that be 
has got possession of his senses and has become prudent, fear- 
ing lest, by doing the same things as before, he should become 
like what he was, and the same thing again. 40. Hence be 
ibecomes a runaway, and of nfccssity a defrauder, who was 
before a lover, and the shell being turned he changes from 
pursuit to flight ; but th^ other is forced to pursue him with 
indignation and curses, having been ignorant from the very 
beginning that he ought nover to have granted favours to one 
that is in love and of necessity out ©f.his senses, but much 
rather to one who is not in love, and in his right mind ; other- 
wise he inust necessarily give himself up to one that is uiifaith- 
ful, morose, envious, disgusting, detrimental to his property, 
detrimental to Jliis bodily habit, but far more detrimental to the 
cultivation of his soul, than which in ^truth there neither^is^nor 
ever will be any thing more precious in the ^ght of gods and 
men. It is right, therefore, ray ^ boy, to reflect on the^ thin^, 

and to know wat toe attachment of a lover is not united with 

♦ 

^ In allusion to a g^e among children, in which a shell, i^rhito en tmt 
side and black pn the ether, was thrown up into the air, and accoriHog i*® 
dther side fell upperinoittf one itet of playmit^tee ran off the 
'f^irsued, or riae 'Terse* .'J ' 
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rfood will, but like food for the sake of repletion, “ as wolvee 
love a lamb,* so lovers love a boy/’ 

This is it, Phscdrus ; you must not expect to hear me say 
another ;vord, b|it must let my speech* end here. 

41 . But I thought’ it was only in the imddle,^d that 
it would say as much about one who is ryot in love, that he 
ought rather to be favoured, mentioning in turn what advan- 
tages he has. Why then, Socrates, do you stop short now ? 

Socr. Bid you not observe, my excellent friend, that i wa . 
now uttering epics, and no longer dithyrambics, and this w’hilt' 
giving expression to blame ? If then I should begin to praise 
the other, what do you think would become of me } Do you 
not know that I shall be thrown into an exstacy by thi' 
Nymphs, to whom you liave purjjosely exposed me ? I say 
then, in one word, that whatever vices 1 have attributed to the 
one, to the other the contrary advantages belong. What need 
then is there for a long speech ? for enough has been said 
about both. Thus the story will be treated as it ought to be 
treated : I will, therefore, cross over the river and go home, 
before I am compcllotl by yoa*to do something more difficuk. 

42. PhfC, Not yet, Socrates, before the heat has passed 
away. Do you not see that it is now nearly high-noon, as it 
is called ? Let us, then, remain here, and converse logcthcj 
about what has been said, and as soon as it grows cool, we 
will go home. 

Socr, You are a strange man for speeches, Plnrdrus, and 
really wonderful. For I think that of all the speeches made 
during your Jffe-time no one has been the occasion of more 
being made than yod^self, whether by speaking them yourself, 
or in some way or other compelling others. 1 except Simmias 
of Thebes; but you fur surpass all the, rest. And now again 
you appear to me to be the occasion of another speech being 
tnade« • 

Pha, You da not announce war indeed. But how and 
what speech is tliis ? 

43. Soer, When 1 was abt»at to crosf the^ river, my good 
friend, the divine and wonted signal was given me, (it always 
deters me from what I am about to do,) aad I seemed to hear 
a voice from this very apot, which would not suffer me to 
depart before I.had purified myself, as if I had committed 
tome offeiic^ against the dieity. Now 1 am a prophet, thoogb 
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not a very good oiie, but like bad writers, am good enough for 
my own purposes. Accordingly, I clearly perceive' my ofl’ence : 
for, my^ friend, the soul is in some measure prophetic ; and 
mine >^oubled me som^ time since as I wi^s delivering the 
speech, and some how I was cast 'down, as Ibycus sa 5 's, for 
fear I should offend the gods, and ^ain honour from men in 
exchange. But now I perceive my offence. 

Phm, What do you say it is ? 

^ocr. A dreadful, dreadful speech, Plimdrus, you both 
brought here yourself, and compelled me to utter. 

Fh(s. How ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Socr, Foolish, and in some sort impious ; and can any thing 
be more dreadful than this ? 

44. Fha. Nothing, if you say truly. 

Socr. What then ? Do you not think that Love is son cf 
Venus, and a god ? 

Pha. So it is said. 

Soc7\ Yet not by Lysias, nor by that speech of yours which 
was uttered through my mouth when bewitched by you. But 
if Love be, as indeed he is, a goal or something divine, he can- 
not be in any respect evil ; yet both our late speeches spoke of 
him as such. In this therefore they committed an offence 
against Love, besides their silliness was very amusing, in that 
they said nothing sound or truc^, yet they prided themselves as 
if they wnre something, because they might perhaps impose on 
some simpletons and gain their appro])ation. It is necessary, 
therefore, my friend, that I should purify myself. But there is 
an ancient purification for toose who offend in matters relating 
to mythology, which Homer was not acquainted with, but 
Stesichorus was. For, being deprived of sight for defamiug 
, Helen, he was not ignorant like llomer, but as a friend of the 
Moses, knew the cause, and immediately composed the follow- 
ing lines : ** This tale is not true, thou didst pot go on board ^ 
the weU-benched ships, nor reach the towers of Troy.” TIn» 
having composed this entire recantation as it is called, he im- 
mediately recovered l}ls sight. I however, will be wteer th^ 
them in tliis respect ; for before I suffer any harm for defamifig 
Love, I will endeave/ur to present him my recantation, with my 
head bare, and not# as before, covered* through ebame^ > 

45. Ph(B. Thera is nothings Socrates^ that yqu ^ 

nffe more agreeable than this. 
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So(y. For, uj)’’ good Phtpdrnfi, you raust*be sensible hoiv 
ohamelesfliy hoth our fepecches were compoyed, as well mine as 
that wliidi was read from the book. For, if any g^erous 
man, and of rnild^ disposition, who is (‘Uher now in lov^^ith, 
or lias formerly been eriamolircd of another like himself, had 
iiappened to hear us say that lovers contra(;t violent enmities 
for trifling causes, and are envious of, and detrimental to, their 
favourites, can you suppose that he would do otherwise than 
think he was listening to men brought up among sailors, and 
who had never witnessed an iiigonnoiis love, and would be far 
from assenting 19 the censures wo cast upon Love ? 

Ph<B. Probably he woyld, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Socr. Out of icspect to him, then, and fear of Love him 'df, 
I am anxious to wash out as if were the brackish taste I { a 
sweet speech. And I ud\ise LYsia-=!, too, to write us sooi as 
possible, that it is pro 2 >er, under yimilar circumRtauocs, to la* 

A our a lover riitlier than one who is not in lo\e. 

46. Phcc, You may be well assured that tliis will be done; 
for, when you ha\ o spoken in praise of the lover, Lysias must 
needs be compelled by m to w»itc another speech on the same 
subject. 

Soar, This 1 believe, while jou oonlinue ihc man you are. 

Pheo, Speak tlion with confUhuicc. • 

Socr, But where is my bo), tofwhom I spoke? that ho may 
hear this too, and may not, from not hcaiing it, hastily grant 
fevours to one who is not in love. • 

Phoi. Here he is always very near to you, wdicuever you 
want him. • • 

8ocr, Understand tlyn^ my beautiful buy, that the former 
speech was that of Phtedrus, son of Pj tboclcs, a man of Myrr- 
lunus; but that which I am now al>out to deliver is the speech 
of Stesichorus, sou of Euphemus, of Himera. It must begin 
thus : 

** Th^ assertion is not true which declares that when a lover 
is present favour oftght rather to be shewn to one who is not 
in love, because the one is ma^ and the otJicr in his sober 
senses, 47. For if it were universally tnre that madness is 
evil, the assertion would be correct. But now the greatest 
blessbgs We have spring fy>m madness, when granted by di* 
yim bounty. For the prophetess at Delphi, and the priest- 
esses at Dodona, have, when mad, done many and noble ser* , 
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vices for Greece, ‘both privately and publicly, but in their sober 
senses, little or nothing. And if we were to speaji of the Sybil 
and others, who, employing prophetic inspiration, have cor- 
rectli^ predicted many things to many persons respecting the 
future^ we should be too prolix in relating what is known to 
every one.' 48. This, however, deiierves to be adduced by way 
of testiraon}^ that such of the andents as gave names to things 
did not consider madness as disgraceful or a cause of reproach : 
for they would not have attached this very name to that most 
noble art by wliich the future is discerned, and have called it a 
mad art ; but considering it noble when it ]iap])eus by the di- 
vine decree, they gave it this name; but the men of the pre- 
sent day, by ignorantly inserting the letter t, liave called it the 
prophetic art^. Since also with respect to tlie investigation of 
the future by people in their senses, v.')n’ch is made by means 
of birds and other signs, inasmueh as men by means of reflec- 
tion, furnished themselves by hur'au hv^ught with intelligence 
and information, they gave it the name of prognostication*’', 
which the moderns, by using the emphatic long o, now call 
augury. But how much more perfect and valuable, then, pro- 
phecy is than augury, one name than the other, and one effect 
than the other, by so much did the ancients testify that mad- 
ness is more noble than* sound sense, that which comes from 
God than tli^t which proceeds from men. 49. Moreover, for 
those dire d^^eases and afflictions, which continued in some 
families in obnsequenc® of ancient crimes committed by some 
or other of them, ihalluoss .springing up and prophesying to 
those to \y.boin it was pijppcr, dfscovered a reniedy, fleeing for 
refuge ioj prayers and services of the gods, A^ence obtaining 
purifications and atoning rites, it made him who possessed it 
sound, •both for the present and the future, by discovering to 
him, who was rightly mad and possessed, a release from pi*esent 
evils. There is a third possession and madness proceeding 
from the Muses, which seizing uj)on a tender and chaste soul, 
and rousing and inspiring it to the composition of od^& and 

ff It is impossible, an English* version, to retain Plato’s explanation 
of the progressive application of kindred words ; if the unlearned reader 
can decypher the following Greek letters he may pos.sibly understand our 
author’s meaning; fiayla is madness, the mad art^ 

pkeiienrt, 

“ oUnurrtt^ pro^tmiicaShm, olmncrrtK^, augury. * , ' 
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other Rpecies of poetry, by adorning the countlees deeds of an- 
tiquity, instruc ts posterity. But be wlio witliouL the madness 
of the IMiises approaches tlie gates of poesy tinder tliif persua- 
sion that by nujjiiis of art he can bec(%ne an eflicicnt^ret, both 
himself fails iu his purpose’ and bis poetry, being \Jiat of a sane 
man, is thrown into the shci^lc by the poetry of siudi as are mad. 

50 . So great and even more noble effects of madness pio- 
ceeding from the gods 1 am able to mention to you. Let us 
not, therefore, be afraid of this, nor let any argument disturb 
Tind frighten us so as to persuade us that we ought to prefer a 
sane man as •ur fiiend in ])ref(n-cncc to one who is under the 
influence of a divine impuK-f : hut let him carry all the victory 
when lie was i ih.j ^ Jiddifion. that love is sent by the 

gods for no benefit t dn' i 'Vt.r :u.d the beloved. But we, oil 
the othoi hand, luu^t i i\ ' uich madness is given by the 
eods, for the purpose ofpi,. [neingthe highest happiness. Now 
the proof will lie incp.-Mv'. to the subtle, but credible to the 
uise. It is necvssnry, thend’orc, flrst of all to understand the 
truth with respect to Ihe nnlurc of (ho soul both divine and 
human, by observing its afib^j^ioiis and c’>p(iiation9. 51. This 
then is the beginning’ of the demon. *5 1 ration. 

Every squl is immortal : for wliat^vor is continually moved is 
immortal ; but that which moves another and is moved by an» 
other, when it ceases to move, *ceasos to live. Therefore that 
only which moves itself, since it docs not quit itself, never 
ceases to he moved, but is also the source and beginning of motion 
to all other things that, are movr*d. Ijut a beginning is uncre- 
ate : for eveiytthing that is created fnusl necessarily be created 
from a beginning, butea beginning itself from nothing whatever ; 
for if a beginning were created from any thing, it would not be 
a beginning. 52. Since then it is uncrfeate it mus? also of 
neoessity be indestructible ; for should a beginning perish, it 
could neither itself be ever ci;pated from any thing, nor any thing 
«lse frbm it, since all things must be created from a beginning. 
Thus then the beginning of motion is that which moves itself : 
and this can neither perish nor^be created tor all heaven and all 
creation must collapse and . come to a stand-still, and never 
^aih have any means w^Uereby it may be qj|oved and created. 
h 53. Since then it appears Jhat that which is moved by itself is 
injmortal^ no one will be ashamed to say that this is the very 
esstmee and true\noti6n of soul., For every body whicb iS 
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fnoved from withou:, is soulless, but that wliicli is moved frorr? 
within of itself, possesses a soul, since this is the very nature of 
soul, il^at if this be the case, that there is nothing else which 
moves itj^elf except soul, ^oul must necessarily he both uncreute 
and immortal. This then may suffice for its immortality. 

Blit respecting its idea we musj speak as follows : what it 
is, would in every way require a divine and lengthened exposi- 
tion to tell, but what it is like, a human and a shorter one : in 
this way then we will describe it. 54. Let it then be likened 
to the combined power of a pair of winged steeds and a 
charioteer. Now the horscjjt aiid' charioteers of the gods are all 
both good and of good extraction, but ail otliers are 

mixed, In the first place, then, our ruling power drives a pair 
Steeds, in the next place^ of these horses it has one that is 
beautiful and noble, and of similar extraction, but the other is 
of opposite extraction, and opposite character; our driving 
therefore is necessarily difficult and troublesome. But we 
must endeavour to explain in wdiat respect an animal is called 
mortal or immortal. All soul takes care of all that is without 
t'oul, and goes about all heaven,. ^)peariiig at different times in 
different forms. 55. While it is perfect, then, and ►winged, it 
soars aloft and governs the universe : but when it ^h5j8 lost its 
jvings it is borne downward, until it meets with something 
solid, in wdiich having taken ^up its abode, by assuming an 
earthly body, which appears to move itself by means of its own 
power, the whole together is called an animal, soul and body 
o(jmpounded, and takes the appellation of mortal. But the 
immortal derives its name^froin no deduction of^rcasoning, but 
as we neither see, nor sufficiently undeu^tand God, we repre- 
sent him as an immortal animal possessed of soul, and pos- 
sessed df body, and these united together throughout ail time. 
I-*et these things, liowever, so be and he described as God 
pleases. But let us now discover^ the cause of the loss of the 
wings, why they fall off* from the soul. It is something' of the 
following kind : ' 

56. The natural power of a wing, is to carry up heavy aubr 
stances by raising them aloft to the regions where the race of 
the gods^ dwells ; ^nd of the parts connected with the body, it 
probably partakes most largely of }.hat which is divine.. But 
that which is divine is beautiful, wise, good^ and overv tbiiijg of 
^hat kind. By these then the wings of the soul are chiefly 
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nourished ami increasod. but by what is base and vil«, and 
other siin'.ki* contraries, it falls to d(?cay and perishes. Now 
the mitjhty chief in heaven, Jupiter, goes first, clriving4v winged 
chariot, orderii^ and takjng* care of all tilings ; ^nd there, 
follows him a host of gods and deinons, distributijd into eleven 
divisions, for Vesta remvam% alone in the chvelling of the gods: 
but of the others all that have been assigned a station as chief 
gods in the number of the twelve, lead in the order to which 
they have been severally appointed. 57. But there arc many 
delightful sights and path.s within heaven among which the 
race of the blwsccl gods move, each performing his own proper 
work; and whoso has both will and power accompanies them; 
for envy stands aloof from the heavenly choir. But ivhen they 
proceed to a banquet and feast, th<‘y now ascend by an up-hill 
path to the highest arch of lioavon : and the chariots of .the' 
gods, which from being (;<jually poised arc obedient iff the 
rein, move easily, but all others witli cUfliculty ; for the horse 
that partakes of vice weighs them down, leaning and pressing 
heavily towards the earth, if he happens not to have been well 
trained by his charioteer, I We then tlie severest toil and trial 
is laid upon the soul. For those tluit are railed immortal, 
when they reach the summit, proce^^ding outside, stand on the 
back of heaven, and while thev^arc stationed hero, its revolu^ 
lion carries them round, and tliey behold the external regions 
of Vieaven.' 58. But the region abovc.hcaven np poet here has 
ever yet sung of, nor ever will sing of, as it deserves. Il is, 
however, as follows: for surely 1 may venture to speak the 
tnith, especially as my subject is Irutli. For essence, that 
really exists, colouries^is formless and intangible, is visible only 
to intelligence that guides the soul, and around it the family of 
tnie science have this for the»r "hbode. An then the mind of 
deity is nourished by intelligence and pure science, so the mind 
of every soul that is about ta receive what properly belongs to 
it, whetl it sees after a long time that whicli is, is delighted, 
and by contemplating the truth, is nourished and thrives, until 
the revolution of heaven bringp it ro\md’ again to the same 
point. And during this circuit it beholds justice herself, it 
beholds temperance, it beholds science, n#t that to whick 
creation is annexed, nor that which is different in different 
things of those which we call real, but tJiat which is science in* 
wha$ rteaJIy is» AW in like manner, having beheld all other 
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things that re. illy m-o, ninl lia\ing foabtcrl on them, it ngaJn 
enters into th<‘ inteiior of lip.ivm, and n'lnrns houat. 59* And 
on its ndiui!, Ihc rliariotecT tnkon hi*? horses to the 

manger^ot^^ ;uiibvo‘-ia Ixdore tlu'm,,an(l aftc‘l•^^ nrds gives them 
nectar to dihik. And this i>. the life of Ihe gods. 

But, with c(-l to other &oir]<. tliat which best follows 
and imitates ti god, raises the head of its charioteer to the 
outer region, and carried round witii the re^t in the revolu- 
tion, yet is conlu^ed by its hordes, and •scarcely able to behold 
real exislcnr-cs ; bet another at one tune at another sinks, 
and owing to the violence of tlie liors^es, p.irth ^cos, and partly 
not. The rest follow, all tbr the ii])per region, but being 

unable to roach it th.e\ aic carried rciiml sunk beneath the 
surface, trampling on and striking against (‘ach other, in en- 
dC'ivouring to get one before another, llcni'e the tumult, and 
struggling, ami sweating i^- extreme; and here through the 
fault of the ebarioU as many art maimed, and many break 
many of their leatluis; and all of them haang undergone 
much toil depart without having** snccocded in gettinj^ a view 
of that which is, and after their departure they make use of 
the food of mcic opinion. bO. And thU is the reason for the 
^ great anxiety to bcluld the field of truth, where it is ; the pro- 
per pasture for the best paituf the soul happens to be in the 
meadow there, and it is the nature of the wing by which the 
soul is borne aloft, to Ia. nourished by it ; and this is a law of 
Adrastiak that whatever soul, in accompanying a deity^ has 
beheld any of the' true essences, it shall be free from harm 
until the next revolution, and if il cap always liccoinplish this, 
it shall be always free from harm : but whenever from inability 
to keep up it has not seen an^' of them, and from meeting with 
some misfortune, lias been filled with oblivion and vice, and 
so weighed down, and from being weighed down has lost its 
wings, and fallen to the earth, then there is a law that this 
soul should not be implanted in any brutal nature in its first 
generation, but tl^at tlie soul which has seen xnost^ should 
enter into the germ of a inaii who will become a philoaophcr 
or a lover of the beautiful, or a votary of the Muses and ; 
but that tlic second should enter into the form of a. constitu- 
tional king, or a warrior and comrhander* the third into that of 
a ctatesnmn, or economist, or merchant* the fout^ Uito one 
‘ That is, ** an ineriUble lew/* 
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who loves the toil of gymnastic exercises, or who will he cm** 
ployed in ITcaliog tlic body, the fifth will have a prophetic life 
or one coonccted with the mysteries, to the sixth t/e poetic 
life or some otker of thos<; cmph»vecf in imitation vKUll be best 
adapted, to the seventh a mechanical or agricidtui«ll life, to the 
eighth the life of a sophrsUor mob-courtiPr, to the ninth that 
of a tyrant, (31. But among all iho^e, whosoever passes bis 
life justly afterwards obtains a better lot, but who unjustly, a 
worse one. For to the same place, wljencc each soul comes, 
it does not return till tlie expiration of ten tbousard years ; for 
it does not reefover its wings for so long a [lericd, oxcejrt it is 
the 60ul of a sincere lover of visdom, or of one who has made 
philosophy Irjs lavouritc^'. But tho^e in the third period of a 
thousand years, if they have clu)>on this life thrice in succes- 
sion, tliereupon depart, with their wings restored in the three 
thousandth year. But the othcis, when they have ended their 
first life, arc brought to trial; and being s(*ntcnccd, some go 
to places of punisinneut beneatb tiie cnrtii i^iid there suffer for 
rheir sins, but others, being borne upwards by their sentence 
to some region in heaven, j)as*s their time in a manher ■vvorthy 
of the life tliey have lived in hunuin form. Bu" in the thousandth 
yw.both kinds coming back again Spr the allotment and choice 
oi their second life, cboo'-c th^t which they severally plcasef 
And here a human soul passes into the life of a beast, and frc’^m 
a beast he who was once a man pass(« again iiKo a man. G2. 
For the soul \vhich has never seen the truth, cannot come into 
this form : for it is necessary that a nmn should understand ac- 
cording to a gAiCiic foni^, as it is called, which proceeding from 
many perceptions is liy reasoning combined into one. And 
this is a recollection of those things which our soul formerly 
saw when journeying with deity, despising ttic things which we 
now say are, and looking up to that which really is. Where- 
fore, A’sitli justice, the mind or the philosopher is alone furnished 
with wings ; for,^to the best of bis jiGwer, liis memory dwells 
on those things, by the coiitemjdation of^which even deity is 
divine* But a man who makcl a right use of such memorials 
a$ these, by constantly perfecting himself in perfect mysteries, 
alone becomes truly perfect And by keeping aloof from human 
fiirsuits, and dwelling on ttiat which is divine^, he is found fault 

‘ Mtri 0t\a<ro<p{as, So in the Gorgiaa (§ 8?) So* 

ctatcis calls philosophy hw favourite,*' rifv tpiKadrotplaUf rii irv^^tkd^ 
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With by the multitude as out of his senses, but it, escapes tliC 
notice ^the multitude that he is inspired. 

6*^. iV this then oom(iS our whole Rr£?iiment respecting the 
fourth hifiu of madness, on account of which afiy one, who, on 
seeing beauty in this lower w’orld. buing reminded of the true, 
begins to recover his wings, and, having recovered them, longs 
to soar aloft, but being unable to do it, looks upwards like a 
bird, and despising things bclovr, is deemed to be aflected with 
madness. Our ar^^ument comes to this then, that this is the 
best of all enthusiams, and of the best origin, both for him 
who possesses and for him who partakes cf it, and that he who 
loves beautiful objects, by having a share of this madness, is 
called a lover. For, as we have mentioned, every soul of man 
has, from its very nature, beheld real existences, or it would 
not have entered into this human form ; for it is not easy for 
every one to call to mind former things from the present, neither 
for those who tlicn had but a brief view of the things there, 
nor for those who after their fall hither, were so unfortunate as 
to be turned aside by evil assocy^itions to injustice, and so to 
have forgotten the sacred things they formerly beheld. Fewr 
therefore arc left who have sutheient memory. But these, 
wlien they see any rosembldticc of the things there, are amazed 
and no longer masters of themselves, and they know not what 
this afiection is, because they do not thoroughly perceive it. 
n4. Now of justice aud*teniperance and whatever else souls 
deem precious, there is no brightness iiilhe resemblances here, 
but by means of dull instruments with difficulty a few only, 
on approaching the images, are able to ‘discern the character of 
that which is represented. But beauty >vas then splendid to 
look on,* wrhen with that hapi)y choir, we in company with 
Jupiter^ and others wdth some other of the gods, beheld that 
blissful sight ajid spectacle, fuid w^re initiated into that which 
may be rightly calhxi the most blessed of all mysteries, Vhich 
we celebrated when we w'ere whole and uhaffected by the 
evils that awaited i» in time to come, and moreover when 
we were initiated in, and behdd in the pure light, perfect, 
cimple, calm, and ]jlessed visions, being ourselves pure, and as 
yet unmasked with this which we no^v carry about with ds 
c&lJ the body, fettered to it like an oyster to its sheBr , 

• 05. Let this much be said out of regard to meijteify; ou 
account of wliich, from a longing for former things* I have now 
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^])oken at j^jrcater length than 1 ought. But with respect tc^ 
beauty, as we obscnTcl, she both shone among thin|M them, 
and on our coming hither we found Jicr, through ty clearest 
of our senses, sihning most clearly. For sight is^fe keenest 
of our bodily senses, though wisdom is not seen* by it. For 
vehement would be the lofe she would inspire, if she came 
before our sight and shewed us any such clear image of herself, 
and so would all other loveable things ; but now beauty only 
has this privilege of being most manifest and most lovely. 
^6. He, then, who has not been recently initiated, or who lin'4 
became corrupted, is not speedily carried hence thither io 
beauty itself, by beholding here that which takes its name from 
it. So that he docs not reverence it when he beholds it, but> 
giving liimself up to pleasure, like a beast he attempts to 
mount it and to have intercourse with it, and in his wanton 
advances he is neither afraid nor ashamed of this unnatural 
pursuit of pleasure. But he who has been recently initiated, 
and who formerly bclicld many things, wdien he sees a god- 
like countenance, or some luylily form that presents a good 
imitation of beauty, at first shudders and some of the former 
terrors come over him, then as he looks stodlastly at it, he 
reverences it as a god, and if he diH not dread the impulatioi^ 
cf excessive madness, he would' sacrifice to his favourite, as to 
ii statue or a god. 67. But after he has beheld it, as commonly 
happens, after shuddering, a change *11 sweating and unusual 
heat comes over him. For having received the emanation of 
beauty througj;i his eyes, he has biicome heated, so that the 
wings that are naturij to him arc refreshed ; and by his being 
heated, the parts where they grow arc softened, wliich having 
,been long closed up through hardness prevented thfem from 
shooting out. But when this nutriment flows in, the quill of 
the wing begins to swell, qnd makes an effort to burst from 
the roet, beneath the whole form of the soul ; for of old it wa? 
all winged. In •this state, then, the whole boils and throlis 
violently, and as is the case \jith infants? cutting their teeth, 
when they are just growing out there is a pricking and sore^ 
ness of the gums, in tlic same way the sou^is afi’oeted of one 
who is beginning to put ^orth his wings, it boils and is sore, 
and itches as it puts them forth. 68. Whon, therefore, by 
beholding the b<?&utv of a boy, and receiving particlc.g that 
proOeed and flow, from thence, W'hich are for that reason called 
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desire, it becomes refreshed and healed ; it is relieved freta 
pain and filled with joy : but when it is separated add becomes, 
parched, \|he orifices of the passaircs through which the wing 
‘^iioots forfti,. become closed llirouglv drought and shut up the 
geroi of the wing. But it being shut in together with desire, 
leaping like throbbirfg veins, striket against each passage that 
is shut against it, so that the whole soul, being pricked all 
round, is frantic and in agony ; hut again retaining the 
memory of the beautiful one, it is filled with joy. 69. And 
from both these mingled together, it is tormented by tUo 
strangeness of the affection, and not knowing what to do be- 
comes frenzied, and being in this frantic slate it can neither 
sleep at night, nor remain quiet by day, but runs about with 
longing wherever it may hope to see the possessor of the 
beauty. And on beholding him and drawing in fresh supplier 
of desire, it loosens the parts that were closed up. and recover- 
ing breath has a respite from stings and throes, and - again for 
ihe present enjoys this most exquisite pleasure. Wherefore, it 
never willingly leaves him, nor values any one more than the 
beautiful one, but forgets mothers and brothers and friends all 
alike, and if its substance is wasting through neglect, it reckons 
that as of no consequence, and des]>ismg all customs and de- 
corums in wdiich it formerly pwldecl itself, it is ready to he a 
slave and to lie down wherever any one will allow it as near as 
])Ossib]e to the •object of*its longing. For in addition to its 
reverence for the possessor of beauty, it has found that he is 
the only physician for its sc^xrest troubles. 

70. Now this aflection, iny beautiful boy, you I mean to 
whom I am speaking, men call Icpvc, but when you hear what 
the gods ‘designate it, you wiIl.j)robably laugh, on account of 
your youth. Some Homcrics, I think, adduce out of their 
secret poems two verses on love, of which the second is veiy 
insolent, and not altogether delicate : they sing as follows : 
“ Him mortals indeed call winged Eros, but i/nmortals Pte'roS 
(Flyer) for his llightj nature ^ 

These verses tJien, you are at fiberty to believe, or not ; how-t 
ever, this assuredly is the cause and the condition of lovqjl'sj. 
71. Now when one*of the attendants upon Jupiter i$ 8eize<^ ha 
is able to bear with greater firmnewl the burden of the wiiig- 

I must own myeelf indebted to Mr. tVrigbt'a ver^oa of ihta 
fur this happy translation of tlxcse two line*. ' 
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go«^l;^l)ut such ns are in the service of Mars and went 
round heaven with him, when they are caught by Love, and 
think that llicv are at all injured by th^ object of their^ve, aro 
blood-thirsty, anfl ready to immolate both ihemselv^^^tid their 
favourite. And so witli yi'spect to each several "god, whoso 
choir each followed, ho spends his life in honouring and imitat- 
ing him to the best of his power, so long as he remains free 
from corruption, and is li\ing here his first generation; and in 
this way he a«socialevS with and behaves to his beloved and all 
otliers. 72. Every one, therefore, chooses his love out of tho 
objects of beauty according to his own taste, and, as if he 
were a god to him, he fashions and adorns him like a statue, as 
if for tlie purpose of reverenclr»g hhn and celebrating orgies in 
ins honour. They then that arc fuilowTrs of .Jupiter seek for 
some one who resembles Jupiter iu his soul, to be the object of 
his love. They therefore consider whether he is by Juiture a 
lover of wisdom, and fitted lo command ; and w'hcn, on finding 
one, they have boeome enainonrcdof him, they do every thing ia 
their power to make him sucln^ If, then, they liave not already 
entered upon this study, te -y jiow set about it, and learn it 
from wliHleuu’ source they can, and themselves pursue it; and 
by cndeavouiing to disco\er of thcns^^clves live nature of their 
own deity, they succeed by beinj|com])ollod to look stedfastly ou* 
their god^ and when tliey g'rasp him with their memory, being 
inspired by him, tbe}^ recei\c from bint their manners and pur- 
bmita, as far it is possible for inun to participate of deity. 
73. And considering the object of tbeir love as the cause o{ 
all this, they ItTve him sljll more, and if they have drawn their 
inspiration from Jupiter, like the Bacchanals, they pour it 
into the soul of their beloved, and make him iis much ijs possi.. 
ble resemble their own god. Bid. such as ^tended Juno seek 
after a royal favourite, and when they have found one, they act 
towarii him in precisely th6 same manner. And such as at- 
tended Apollo, aiid each of the other gods, following the exam- 
ple of their several deities, desire that their favourite may Jmve 
a corrcb|^nding character, and •tvhen they have gained such an 
one, both by imitation on their own part, and by persuading 
and alluring their favourite, they lead him t(p the peculiar pur- 
suit and character of that g^d ; not, indeed, by employing envy , 
or iUiberal severity towards their favourite, but endeavonriug^ 
by ereiy means in their power to lead, him to a perfect resciu-’* 
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hlaiice of themselves and their god, they art |iccordiiigly. 
74, A zeal, then, on tlie part of those who truly love, and an 
■initiatiolL as I call it, if they succeed in what they desire, so 
beautifulXt.id blessed, falls to the l«t of the b^oveli one at the 
hands of him that is maddened by loye, if only he be won. Bui 
he that is won, is \\^on in the following manner. 

As in the beginning of this account I di\ ided each soul into 
three parts, two of them ha\ ing the form of horses, and tlie 
third that of a charioteer, so let us still maintain that division : 
but of the horses, one, we said, was good and^the other not: 
what however is the virtue of the good one, or the vice of tlie 
Dad one, we have not yet explained, but must noAV declare. 
That one of them, then, which is in the nobler condition, is in 
form erect, finely-moulded, high-necked, liook-nosed, white- 
coloured, black-eyed, a lover of honour, with toinpcrance and 
modesty, and a companion of true glory, without the whip is 
driven by word of command and voice only : tlie otlier, on the 
other hand, is crooked, thick set. clumsily put together, strong- 
necked, short-throated, flat-faced, black-coloured, gray-^yed, 
hot-blooded, a companion of insolence and swaggering, shaggy 
about the ears, deaf, scarcely obedient to whip and spur toge- 
ther. 75. When, tlierefoic, the charioteer beholds the love- 
inspiring siglit, his whole soullbecoming heated by sensation, 
lie is filled with irritation and the stings of desire, the horse that 
is obedient to the charioteer, then as ever, overpowered by shame 
restrains himself from leaping on the beloved object: but the 
otlier, no longer heeds either the whip or the^ spurs of the 
cliiiriotcer, but bounding forward is, carried violently along, 
and giving every kind of trouble to his yoke-fellow and the 
chariotefr, compels them to hyrry to the favourite, ttnd to in- 
dulge in the delights of love. I'hey at first resist frona indig- 
nation at being compelled to such a dreadful and lawless 
course : but at length, when there* is no end to the evil, they 
go on as they are led, having submitted and cojisented to do what 
they are ordered ; ajid now th^'- come up to him and behofd 
the gleaming countenance of therfavourite. 76. But the metnoty 
of the charioteer when he beholds him is carried back id the 
naturer of absolute beauty, and again sees her together with 
temperance standing on a chaste pedfestal, And, on beholding, 
it*” shudders, and awe-struck falls down backward^ and at the 

^ ** It,*' xnemofy 
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5^arnc tinio is compelled to draw hack tlie reins so violently, ns 
to throw both the horses on their haunches, the one indeed 
willingly, fn.m his not resisting, but the insolent ^(e very 
much against hi# will. When they liavc withdrawjr^o some 
distance, the former through sliame and amazemeiA drenches 
the whole soul witli sweat, Init the other, hrfN ing got rid of the 
pain which he suffered from the hit and the fall, when he has 
scarcely recovvcred liis breath, bursts out into passionate revil 
ings, vehemently reproaches the charioteer and his yoke-fellow, 
for having abandoned their station and compact from cowardice 
and efieminacy! And again compelling them against their 
wills to appi oacb, he witii difllcully yields to their entreaties 
to defer it to a future lime. 77. But when the time agreed on 
comes, reminding ihoui who ])rclcnd to forget it, plunging, 
neighing, and dragging forward, he compels them again to 
approach the favoui ile for the same purpose. And when tliey 
are near, bending down liis lioad and extending bis he 

champs the bit and drags them on Avith Avantonness. But 
the charioteer being alfected as before, though more strongly, 
as if he Avere falling back Trofil the starting rope, pulls back ♦ 
the bit Avitli still greater violence from tlie teeth of the insolent 
horse, and covers bis railing tongue ^nd jaAVs with blood, and 
foicing his legs and haunches to^hc ground, tortures him with*^ 
pain. 78. But wlicu by being often treated in the same Avay, 
the vicious horse has laid aside Ids ii^^^olenee, Ivtdng humbled 
he hencefortli folloAvs the directions of the charioteer, and Avhen 
be beholds the beautiful object, lie swoons through fear. So 
tliat it comes jiass, that thcncetofth tlie soul of the lover 
folloAVs its favourite A\ ftlx 'reverence and aAve. Since then he is 
Avorslxipped Avith all observance as if he Avere a god, n^it by a 
lover who feigns the passion, but* avIio really^feels it, and since 
lie is by nature inclined to fiicndship, he directs his affection 
to accord Avitli that of his Avorshipper, even though in past 
times fie may have been misled by his associates or some 
others, who told Imn that it AA^as disgraceful to allow a lover to 
approach him, and ho may for^his reasorf have rejected his 
lover, yet in process of time his age and destiny induce him to 
admit his lover to famili«arity. 79 . For suiely it Avas never 
decreed by fate, that the ev^ should be a friend to the evil^ or 
the good not a friend to tlie ^od. When, therefore, lie 
lidrmlted him and* accepted his conversat'on and society, tLo* 
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benevolence of the jover being bror.glit into close 
astonishes the beloved, when he perceives that all lii.s othei 
, friends\and rohitives together exhibited no IViendship at all to- 
wards hrV' in oornparisoh with his insphed friend. But wlicr. 

has sptut some time in doing this, and has approached 
so near as to comj in contact in the gymnastic schools and 
other places of social intercourse, then the fountain of that 
stream to wbich Jupiter, when in lo\e with Gapymede, gave 
the name of desire, streaming in great abundance upon the 
lover, partly sinks into him, and partly Hows out from hint 
when he is full. And as a wind or any sound rebounding 
from smooth and hard substances, is borne biujk again to the 
place from whence it proceeded, so this sticarn of beaut)’, 
flowing back again to the beautiful one through the eyes, by 
whicli way it naturally enters the soul, and having returned 
thither and fledged itself anew, rcfiefehes the outlets of the* 
feathers, and moves him to put forth wings, and in tiu*n fills' 
the soul of the ])cloved one with love. 80^ Accordingly he h® 
in love, but with whom he knows not ; neither is he aware’ 
nor is he able to loll what has ha^’/peued to lum, but like a person 
who has caught a disease in the eyes froiYi another, he is unable 
to assign the cause, and is jiot aware that he beholds himself in 
his lover, as in a mirror. Ai^d when the lover is present, he 
is fi'ccd from ])airi in the same way as the lover is ; hut, wdieii 
lie is absent, lie in turn longs for him in the same nianner that 
■ he is longed for, possessing love's image, love returned ; hut ho 
calls it and considers it to he Jiot love but friendship. And he 
desires, in the same way Vts the kiver, tliough rnorc feebly, to 
SCO, to toucli, to kiss, to lie down withbim ; and, as is probable, 
he soon afterwards does all this, 81. In this lying .down 
together, then, the unbridled horse of the lover has something 
to say to its cliarioteer, and begs to be allowed some small en- 
joyment ill recojupcnce for his many toils, but the same hbrsa 
of the favouiitc has nothing to say, but swelling wi'e^, Joye 
and in doubt, embraces the lover, and kisses* him as lie would 
kiss a very dear fridud, and wb^n they are laid down 
he is unhble to refuse, as far as in bis power^ to gratify his 
lover in whatever- he requires. But his yoke-fellow, toother 
with the charic^eer, resists this familiarity wHh shame anS rea- 
eon. If, then, the better parts of their ndnd, hav^ ;^^yaiied 
'so ai^ to lead them.fo a well-regulated mode of 
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!t>«ophy, tbeypass thtir life here in bliss and conct)rd» liaving ob- 
tained th«j ifiiiritery over themselves, and being orderly, through 
having brought into subjection tliat part of the soul in w)<ichvice 
was engemlere<^ and having set free that in which Mkrfs vh^ue: 
and when they depart this life, becoming winged aijjS light, they 
have been victorious in of the three*truly Olympic con- 
tests, a greater good than which neither human prudence, not 
divine tnadnesfl can possibly bestow on man. 82. If, however, 
they have adopted a coarser and less philosophic mode of liv- 
ing, yet still honourable, but perhaps in a ht of drunkenness 
or some othci‘*thoughtless moment, their two unbridled beasts 
finding their souls unguarded, and bringing them together to 
one' place, have made and consummated that choice which 
most men deem blissful ; aiui having once consummated it 
they continue to [iractisc it for the future, though rarely, in 
that they are doing what is lu^t approved by their whole mitid. 
These too, then", puss their hfo dear to each other, but less so 
than the others, both during the penod of love and after it, 
thinking that they have botli given to and received from each 
other the strongest ])lcdg sf^which it were impious to vio- 
late, and so at any time become alienated. 8J1. But in the 
^nd, without wings indeed, yet m^aking an elfort to become 
winged, they quit the body, sofis to carry off no triffmg prizs 
of impassioned madnes.® : for there is a law that those who 
have already set out in the heavenward patji should never 
again enter on darkness and the paths bcncatli the earth, but 
that, passing a .spltfndid life, they should be happy walking 
with each otHfcr, and that, for thcii^lovc's sake, whenever they 
become winged, the^ sfiould be winged together. 

These so great and divine things, my boy, will the^affection 
of a lover confer on you. But the famili^^irity of one who is 
not love, bein^ mingled vrith mortal prudence, and dispens- 
ing n^ortal and niggardly g^fts, gene&ting in the beloved soul 
an ilhberaiity wjiich is praised by the multitude as virtue, will 
cause it to be tossed about the earth and beneath the earth for 
nine thousand years, devoid of intelligen?e. 84. To thee, be- 
loved' Xove, this recantation, the most beautiful and the best, 
.according to my ability, is presented and. duly paid, both in 
other respects and by cartain poetical phrases, of necessity^ 
adorned for the poke of Phasdrus, But do thou, pardoning my 
fbnncr sj^cb^ and gti^ciooslv accenting this, propitiously 
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botugnly, neither fake from me the art of love which thou ha&t 
given me, nor maim it in thy wrath, but grant that even m: re 
than I may be honoured by the beautiful. And if, in our 
former Plnedrusiand I have said any tj^ing offensive to 

thee, blanJtng Lysias as the author of the speech, make him 
desist from such s[)ecchcs in f'*ture,‘and convert him to philo- 
sophy, as his brother rojcmarclius has been (‘onverted, so that 
this lover of his may no longer remain neutral as nOw, b(ft 
may wholly devote his life to love, in conjunction with philo- 
sophic discourses. 

Ph(D, 1 join with you in praying, Socrates, that if this is better 
for ns, so it may be. 85. But I l)ave b«^cn long wondering at 
your speech, how much more beautiful you liave made it th«an 
the former one ; so that 1 am afraid that Lysias will appear to 
me but poor, even if he should be willing to })ro(luce another in 
opposition to it. For only the other day, my arlrnirable friend^ 
one of our public itumi, as he was attacking. him, upb^’aided 
liirn with tliis very thing, and throughout the whole of his at- 
tack called him a writer of speeches. Perhaps, therefore, for 
ambition’s sake be will refrain fiv>m writing any more. 

SoC 7 \ The opinion you express, my youth, is ridiculous ; 
and you very much mistake your frimid, if von imagine him to 
.be so easily frightened, Pci-haj^is, too, you think that his assail- 
ant really meant what he said. 

86. PhcB, lie seemed to do so, Socrates ; and you are doubt- 
less yourself aware, that the most powerful and considerable 
men in a city are ashamed to write speeches, and to leave their 
own compositions behind tfacin, through fear of«the opinion of 
posterity, lest they sliould be called S(r[ilus(s. 

Socr. It has esca])cfl your notice, Plifledrus, that the proverL 
sweet bend” is derived from that long bend in the Nile; 
and as well as the bend, it escapes your notice, that these pub- 
lic men who think most^ighly of themselves are most fond of 
writing speeches, and of leaving their compositions ‘behind 
them ; and moreover, whenever they write U speech, they m 
love its supporters, '^Ihat they prefix their naiu^s who on each 
occasion commend them, 

87. Ph<B. How do you mean ? for I don’t understand ybtt- 

Socr. Don’t you understand, that^at the beginning of a latates* 

•nan’s writing, the name of its supporter is ^vritten 
w' How? ' . , - 
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Socr. “ Approvefl,” I thliik the writing; says, *‘by 
ejiincil, or people, or both,” and he wlio proposed it, speak* 
very pornpously of luid extolling himself, namely tl^ eoui* 
poser, after this makes a speech so as display his ov(^y wisdom 
to his supporters, soinelimos makin*^ a very loni; ^nposition* 
Does this appear to you to be any thing §lse thdfi a written 
speech ? • 

Ph(D, It does not to me. 

88. Socr. If, tJien, it liappens to be approved, the composer 
goes home from tlie theatre delighted. But if it should be rubhed 
out, and he defj^arred from witing speeches, and from tlie dig- 
nity of an author, both he and his friends take it greatly to 
heart. 

PhiS. Just so. 

So(T. It is clear, then, that they dp not despise tliis practice, 
but admire it exceedingly. 

Certainly. 

Socr, AVbat then, when an orator or a king has proved 
himself competent to assume the power of a Lycurgus, or a 
Solon, or a Darius, and to becpjiic immortal as a speech- writer 
in a state, does Ixc not deem himself godlike, while he is yet 
alive, and do not posterity think the very same of liis writiiigs? 

Ph€C. Just so. ♦ 

89. Socr. Do you think thci? that any person of this sort, 

however ill-disposed he may be towards Lysias, would upbraid 
him merely becau.^c he is a writer ? • * 

Pha, It does not seem probable from what you say ; for m 
that case, as it^ppears, he would u^)raid his own passion. 

Socr, This, then, n^ust be clear to every one, that the mere 
writing of speeches is not disgraceful. 

Pfitc^ Why should it be ? , • 

Socr. But this I think now is disgracefful, not to express 
and write them well, but shamefully and ill. 

Phi9. Clearly so. 

Socr, What tlfsn is the method of writing well or ill ? Have 
we not occasion, Bhaedrus, to inquire about this from Lysias 
or some one else, who has at some time or other written or 
means to write, either a political or private composition, in 
metre as a poet, or without metre as a prose-writer ? 

Phfc. Do you ask, if we^ have occasion ? For what purpose 
m the world ehouid any one live, but for the sake of pleasure* 
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of this kittd? ?sot, surely, for those which cannot even he 
enjoyed unless they are preceded by pain, which is the ease 
with Nearly all tlic jdea&ures connected with the body ; cn 
which Shfrouiit. they are^ustly called servile. , 

90* Sofk;. We have leisure, however, as it seems ; and more- 
over the grasshoppers, while, as their wont in the heat of the 
day, they are singing over our heads and talking with one ano- 
ther, appear to me lo be looking down upon us. If, then, 
they should see us too, like most men, not conversing at mid- 
tlay, hut falling asleep and lulled by them, through indolence 
<jf mind, tJiey would justly laugh us to scorti. thinking that 
some slaves or other had come to them in this retreat, in 
order like sheep to take a mid-day slecj) by the side of the 
fountain. But if they sec us conversing, and sailing by thqm, 
as if they were Syrens uixinchanted, the boon which they have 
iVc m the gods to confer upon men, they will perhaps out of 
aJ miration bestow upon us. 

Ph(C, But what is this that they have ? For I happen not 
to have heard of it, as it seems. 

Socr. Yet it is not proper tl?at a lover of the Muses should 
not have heard of things of this kind. It is said, then, that 
ihese grasshoppers were^ men before the MuSes were born; 
l)ut that when the Muses were horn, and song appeared, some 
of the men of that time were so overcome by pleasure, that 
through singing they ^icglectcd to cat and drink, until they 
^lied unawares. 91. From these the race of grasshoppers 
afterwards sprung, having received this boon from the Muses, 
that they should need no^ nourishment from the time of their 
!)irth, but should continue singing without food and without 
<Irink \ill they died, and that after that they should go to the 
Muses and inform them wli6 of those here honoured each of 
them. Therefore by informing Terpsichore of those who 
honour her in the dance they rrfake them dearer to hjr ; and 
liirato they inform of her votaries in love ; and so all the rests in 
u similar manner, according to the kind of honour belonging to 
each. Bat the eldest, Calliojffe, and next to her Urania> wey 
tell of those who pass their lives in philosophyv*^^ honour 
their music; and these most of all the Muses,. being. OdnVer- 
sant with heaven, and discourse both divine and hui^u,; pour 
^ forth the most beautiful strains. Ii]or manvTeasoUSy l^reTore, 
' wo should converse and not sleep at mid-dnyf :X Cv 
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Phrr^ AVe ?Lould converse, inclcetl. 

^ocr. Th<?^'efore, sas wc lately proposed to cotisider, we ^houM 
enquire iu whiit consists a correct method of speaking and 
writing, and in \ihat not. . * ^ 

PkcB, Evidently. ^ ^ 

92. *Socr. Is it not, then,#essen<lal, in ortler to a good and^ 
beautiful speech being made, that the mind of the speaker 
should know the truth of the subject on which he is about to 
speak ? 

Plid, I have heard say on this subject, my dear Socrates, 
that it is not necessarj'^ for one who purposes to be an orator to ^ 
h*ani what is really just, but what would appear so to the mul- 
titude, who will have to jiulije ; nor what is really good or 
beautiful, but wbat will appear so: for that persuasion pro-^ 
ceeds from these, and not from tuith. 

Socr. We ought not to reject a saying", which wdse men 
utter, but should consider w'hcihor they say any thing worth 
attending to. Wherefore avc must not pass by what you have 
now said. 

93 . PhiB, You are right. ** 

Socr. IjQt us then consider it as follows, 

Phm, How ? ^ 

^ocr. Suppose I should persuade you to purchase a horse* 
for the purpose of repelling enemies, hut botli of us should l>e 
ignorant what a horse is, suppose, lniwever, I jclid happen to 
know this nmeh, that Pliasdiuis believes a horse to be that 
tame animal which has the longest ears. 

PJuB, That I^ould be ridiculous iiJilecd, Socrates. 

Soor^ Wait a moment*: if I should earnestly persuade you, 
by composing a speech in praise of the ass, calling him^a horse, 
and asserting that it is well worth while to purchase this beast 
both for domestic purposes and for military service, tiiat he is 
useful J .0 fight from, and able? to cany baggage, and serviceable 
in. many other rejpects. 

PAa, This, now, would be perfectly rid'culous. 

Soor. But is it not better a friend sliould be tidiculous, 
than dangerous and mischievous ? 

PA®. Cloarly so. • 

94. Socr, When an ori^r, therefore, Avho is ignofant of 
good; and evil, having fojlnd a city that is likewise so, eiU 

^ An expression taken &om Homer, Iliad, Hi. 66' 
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d^avours to pci suaclc it, not by celebrating the poises of an 
nss’s sl^adow®, as if it wore a horse, but of evil, us if it were 
good, and^having studied^ the opinions of the multitude shouhl 
persuade lr,oin to do evil instead of good, what kind of fruit do 
you suppoFc-rhetoric will afterwards, reap from such e sowing? 

By no meahs a good onc.^ * 

Socr. But have we not, my good fiiend, reviled the art of 
speaking more roughly than is jnoper ? for she may, perhaps, 
say : “ Why, sirs, do you talk so foolishly ? For I compel u« 
one who is ignorant of the truth to learn how to speak : but if 
iny advice ivS worth any thing, when he has acijiuired that, he 
then has recourse to me. I'liis, then, I insist on, that without 
me one who knows the truth will not for all that be able to 
persuade by art.'’ 

Pheo, Will she not speak justly, in asserting this? 

93, Socr, I admit it, at least if the arguments that assail 
her testify that she is an art. For I think I have heard some 
arguments coming up and insisting iluit she lies and is not an 
.irt, but an inartistic trick. But a genuine ai t "of speaking, 
says the Spartan, without laying hold of truth, neither exists, 
nor ever can exist hereafter. 

Phee, Wc must have these arguments, Socrates; so bring 
tbern forward and examine whlit they say, and in what manner. 

Socr, Come hither then, ye noble creatures, and persuade 
PluedruR with Ihe beauUful children, that, unless lie has suf- 
ficiently studied idiilosophy, he will never be competent to 
speak on any subject whatever, i.et Phaedrus answer then. 

PhcB. Put your questions. ^ 

Socr, Must not then rhetoric in gencrdl be an art that leads 
the soul, by means of argument, not only in courts of justice^ 
and other public assemblies, hut also in private, equally wjtli 
respect to trivial and important matters ? and is its right use 
at all more valued when employed about grave than^, about 
U*ifling things ? What have you heard said al^out this ? 

96. Plm, By Jupiter, nothing at all of this kindj but it is 
for the most part spoken add written according to art in 
judicial trials, and it is spoken also in popular assexnbHesy but 
I have never heaid any thing further. . 

Socr, What, have you heard only of the rhetorical o{ 

* « A proverb meaning thing of AO v#ueJ* Seb Si|dto SiW 
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Nestor and Ulysses, which they composed durinsjf their leisuro 
in Ilium, and have you never heard of those by Palamedfs? 

P/ice, And, by Jupiter, I have not^even heard of Jhoso by 
Nestor, unless ydu make Gorgias a Nestor, or Thr.t'symachus 
and Thcodorus a Ulysses. . ^ 

Socr, Perhaps I do. Buf let us pass over these ; do you 
say however ; in courts of juslicc what do adversaries do r dti 
they not contradict each other ? or what shall we say ? 

Phee. That very thing. 

And respecting the just and unjust ? 

PA<jp. Yes. 

Socr, Will not he, then, who accomplishes this by art, make 
ihe same thing appear to the same persons, at one time just, 
and, when lie pleases, unjust ? 

Pli(X. How not ? 

Hocr^ And iu a popular assembly the same things seem to 
the state at one time good, and at another the contrary r 

Pha), Just so. 

^)7. f^ocr. And do we not kiip/v that the Eleatic Palamedes ^ 
?5poke by art iu such a manner that the sjcnr things appeared 
to his hearers sinailar and dissimilar, one nnJ many, at rest 
and in motion ? • 

Pha. Assuredly. 

Socr. The art, tlien, of arguing on both sides has not only to 
do with courts of justice and populia* assemblies, but as it 
seems, it must be one ahd the same art, if it is au art, with 
respect to all sj^bjects of discourse, i)y which a man is able to 
make all things appear similar to each other so fay as they are 
capable of being made appear so, and to drag them to light, 
when another attempts to make J;hem appear similar and con- 
ceals his attempt. 

Phee. What mean you by this ? 

Soert I think it will be evident if we enquire as follcws : 
Does deception more frequently occur in tWngs that differ 
much or little ? t 

PA^e. In things that differ litfte. 

Socr. But by changing your position gradually, you will 
more easily escape detection in going to the Opposite side, than 
by doing so rapidly. 

f By PalamedcH, a%the SehcHast observes, he inean^ Zeno of £loO| tlie" 
‘ftictid of Pannenides 
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98. VktJb, How not? 

Socr^ It is necessary, then, that he who nicanH to deceiver 
another, but not be deceived hiujself, should be able to dis- 
tinguish '^•\th accuracy the similarity and dissin'ilarity of tilings* 
Fh<B. It is indeed neoessaiy. 

Socr, Will he be able, then, if ignorant of the truth of each 
particular thing, to discern the smailer or greater similarity of 
the thing of which he is ignorant, in other things ? 

Ph(B. Impossible. 

8ocr, It is clear, therefore, that in the case of those wlio 
have formed opinions contraiy to the truth anft are deceived, 
this error has resemblances. 

’^^)?: 'i^3oiMessly does happen so. 

. it possible, then, that one, who is ignorant of what 

nature of each particular thing, should have sufficient 
art to bring over any one by degrees by leading him through 
means of resemblances, from each several truth to its opposite^, 
or himself to escape from being so led ? 

Pha. Never. 

Socr, He therefore, rny friSfid, who does not know the^ 
truth, but hunts after opinions, will, as it appears, produce but 
a ridiculous and inartistic ^rt of speaking. 

•> Ph(B, It seems so, ^ ■ i • 

Socr. Are you willing, then, in the speech of Lysias, which 
you have witKyou, aiuLin those which I delivered, to look for 
instances of what I assert is inartistiev and artistic ? 

Pkce. I should like it of all things ; for now we are speak- 
in in a bald sort of way,*for want of siifflcient*GXaraples. 

liOO. Socr. And, indeed, by some lucky chance, as it seems, 
two sp'^eches have been made which furnish examples, of how 
one who is acquainted with 'the truth, while he is jesting in 
his arguments, can lead his hearers astray. And for my part, 
Phffidrus, I attribute that to the deities of the s^ot- Berhaps, 
also, the interpreters of the Muses, tlie Bolsters over head, 
liave inspired us with this gift ; for I at least have no part in 

any art of speaking! * ^ 

Pha, Be it as you say, only make your meaning clear. ^ 
Socr, Come tb^, read out to me the hegmning of Lyfeks's 

^ 100. Tou are well acqiidnted with fhe ^teUe.of my 

afluirs, and I think you have hearS that it would ,#0 for our 
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ftdv.ir.lajfro if tliifi took place. And I rlainvnot for this reaROii 
to fail in ijiy request, because I do not happen to be 6he oi 
your lovers: : for they repent” — ^ 

Socr. Stop, We are to say, then^ in what he errs, and acU 
inartistically : #re avc not r. 

PhoB, Yes. 

Socr, Now is it not to every one, ‘that in some things 
of this kind wc are agreed, on others at variance ? 

PhdB. I think I understand what you mean; but explain 
yourself still more clearly. 

Socr, When any one pronounces the word iron or silver, do 
we not all unclcrstand the same thing? 

Phw, Assuredly. • ^ 

Socr, But what when any one pnmounccR the word just, or 
l^ood ? are we not carried different ways, and do we not differ 
both with one another and with ourseh cs ? 

Phec, Certainl3\ 

Socr. In some things, therciore, wc agree, in others not. 

PJiCD, Just so. 

Socr. Ill which class of things, then, are we more easily 
tieceived ? and in which of ifie two has rhetoric greater power? 

Phm, Clearly in that in which avo are easily led astray. 

102. Socr, He, therefore, who |nr*ans to pursue the art of 
rhetoric, ought first of all to have distinguished these method^ 
cafly, and to have discovered a certain cl iiiractcr of each species, 
hoth of that in wdiicli the. geuenilit^^ of men juust necessarily 
be led astraj", and of that in which that is not the case. 

Ph(C, He who has attained to this, Socrates, will have 
devised a noCIc classification f»f species. 

Socr, Then, I tliink, when he comes to each particular case, 
he ought not to be at a loss, but should, perceive j|uickly ,to 
wh’icih of the two classes the subject, on which he is going to 
fipeak, beipngs. 

Pltm. How not ? • 

Soci*. Wiiat^then with respect to Love ? shall we say tlinl lie 
belongis to things doubtful, or to such are not so ? 

Phm, To things doubtful,* surely ; otherwise do you think 
he would have allowed you to say what you just now said 
about him; that he is both a mischief toithe beloved and tho 
Cover, and again, that h^is the greatest of blessings ? 

,^ocr. You speak .adiMfably. But tell me this too^ for’ from 
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facing carried away by enthusiasm, I do not quite renieaiber 
v/hether I defined love at the beginning of my spee^ch. 

Phre^ By Jupiter you did, and with wonderful accuracy. 

103. Socr. Alas; how much more artistic in speech-making 
do you say the nymphs S' Achclous and Pan ’'don of Mercury 
are than Lpias son of Cephalus! pr am I wrong, and did 
liVsias too, in the beginning of hks love-speech, compel us to 
conceive of Love, as some one particular thing, which he wished 
it to be, and then complete all the rest of his speech in accord- 
ance with this ? Arc you willing that we should read over 
ngiuti the beginning of his speech.^ 

P?ice. If you wish it ; though what you seek is not there. 
jSocr. Bead, however, that I may hear him in person. 

104* P/icP. ‘‘You are we}l acquainted with the state of my 
affairs, and I think you liave heard, tliat it would be foi; our 
advantage if this took place. And I claim, not for this reason 
to fail in my request, because I do not happen to be one of 
your lovers ; for they repent of the benefits they have confciTcd, 
ns soon as their deshes cease.” 

Socr, He seems to be far indeed from doing what we are 
seeking for, since in making his ‘speech he attempts to swim 
backwards, with his face uppermost, not setting out from the 
beginning, but from the en4. and he begins with what the lover 
would say to his favourite at tl^J close of his speech. Have I 
said nothing to tlie purpose, Plioedrus, mf dear friend ? 

Fkcc, It is indeed, Sof;rates, the end of the subject about 
which he is speaking, 

105. Socr. But what as to the rest? do not the other parts 
of the speech appear to have been put together at random ? 
or does it appear that what is said in the‘ second place ought 
from any necessity to have been placed second, or any thing* 
else that he said? For it seems to me, wlio however know 
nothing about the matter, that the writer has without any 
scruple said whatever came upperiiSost, But do you know of 
any rule in speech-writing, in conformity to wlych he disposed 
his sentences in the order he has done one after another ? 

Flue, You are pleasant, in sufrposing that I am able to fieo 
through his compositions so accurately. ' ^ 

Socr, But this at least I think you will allow, that eveiy 
speech ought to be put together likeia living creature^ with 
body of its own, so as to be neither ^thout bead* \yithoutr 
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but to have both a middle and extremities, described pro 
portionatel}^ to each other and to the whole. 

106*. P/W, How not ? I 

iSber, Consider, then, your friemF^ speech, whetlyr :t is so* 
or otberwihit; affid yon will find that it is in no respect different 
from the epip^rain which some say is inscribed on^the tomb of 
Midas the Phrygian, • * 

Phm. What is it, and what is there remarkable in it ? 

&ocr. It is as folio w's ; 

“ I am a maiden of brass and I lie on Mi<]as’8 sepulchre, 

So lonp: a* water flows and tall trees flourish, 

Remaining* here on the tomb of Midas, 

I will toll all passers by, that Midas is buried here.*' 

That it makes no difference which line is put first or last, you 
must perceive, I tliink. 

PAfT. You are jesting at our speech, Socrates. 

107. ^Socr. That you may not bo angry, then, wc will have 

done with this ; (though it appears to me to contain very many 
examples, \Vhi<ih any one nij^ht examine wutli advantage, go 
long as he does not at al! attempt to imitate thorn ;) and let us 
proceed to the two other speeches; for there was something in 
Hicm, I think, fit to he looked int® by tbooc who wish to ex- 
amine into the subject of spceenes. • 

Fhm, What do you mean ? 

Socr, Th<?!y were in a manner oppased to et>ch other. For 
one said tliat favour ought to be shewn to a person that is in 
love, the othe^ to a person tliat is yit in love. 

Phm. And this, most, strenuously', 

Boot, I thought you were going to say, with truth, madly. 
However, this is the very tiling I was seeking fur.. P'or we 
said that love was a kind of madness, did if a not ? 

Pha. Yes, 

So^\ But there are two kinds of madness, one arising from 
human disease^ the other from an inspired deviiitiori from 
established customs. 

PhiB, Certainly. 

108. Socr. But dividing the divine mania of the four deities 
iTito four parts, and assigning prophetic iiftpiration to AiJollOt 
mystic to Bacchus, poetic^ the Muses, and the fourth to Venujs 
and Loye, wc , 3 aid thia the madness of Love is the beet, 
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and I know not Jiow ropresnnting the passion of love, pro- 
bably ligbling ou some fnith and perhaps carried elsewhere, 
we cAnpoundeil a speech not altogether improbable, and 
sang a lo!nd of mythical hymn, in a seemly and devotional 
manner, in honour of my lord and thine, Phaedrus, Love, the 
guardian ofteautifpl boys. ^ 

PhiB. And one by no means unpleasant to me to hear. 

Socr*. Let us endeavour to find out, then, from the speech 
itself, how it Avas able to pass from censure to praise. 

Pha. What mean you by this ? 

109. Socr, To m^ it aj)pears that in all other respects we 
have really been jesting ; but as regards the two methods*! that 
are seen in these casually uttered speeches, if any one coiild 

.apprehend their power by art, it would be no means an 
unwelcome circumstance. 

P/i(e. What methods are those ? 

Socf\ Hie one is to see under one aspect and to bring to- 
gether under one general idea, many things scattered in various 
places, that, hy defining each, a person may make it clear what 
the subject is that he wishes to' discuss, as just now xvith re- 
spect to love, its nature being defined, wdiether it was well or 
ill described ; at all e\ cuts for that reason my speech was 
able to attain perspicuity ahd (jfmsislency. 

Pha:, And what is the other method you speak of, So- 
crates ? 

110. Socr. The heini^ able, on the other hand, to separate 

lliat general idea into 8])ecies, by joints, as nature points out,' 
and not to attempt to brcak*any part, after the manner of an un- 
skilful cook ; but as, just now, my two spoeclies comprehended 
mental derangement under one common class. But as from one 
i)ody theve spring two sets of ii'eml)er.s bearing the same naine, 
one called the left the other the right, so my speeches having 
considered mental derangement as naturally one 'class in us, 
then the speech tliat had to divide !he left part, did not leave 
otr dividing this again until liaving found in itif members a kind 
of left-handed love, * it reviled Jt deservedly: but the other 
taking ue to the right hand side of madness, and having found 
a kind of love bearing the same name as the former, but 
divine, brought it to light and couunended it as the caUse of 
the greatest blessings to us^ ^ 

%tThe two methods are"dcfitutiou’^ and aftetwaris 
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111. PJuc, You speak most truly. 

tSocr. kor«my part^ Phsedrus, I am not only myself a lover 
of these clivi‘«i(jns and generalisations, in order that I niay be 
able both to spe^k and think; but ifjl perceive any^one else 
able to comprehend the one anil the many, as they are in 
nature, him “I follow behind as in the foolstej)s 6f a godV 
iJiit whether I designate tho'^i who are able to do this, rightly 
or not, God, kno^s, however I have hitherto called them dialec- 
ticians. But now, tell me by what name ought we to call those , 
who talce lessons from j'ou and Lyt^ias? is this that art of 
speaking, by the use of which Thras 3 TTiac}ius and others have 
become able speakers themselves, juul make othcre so wbp are 
willing, to bring presents (o them, ns to kings? 

Pha** They are indeed ro}al men, yet nc^t skilled in the 
particulars about which you enquire. IJowo\er y'ou appear to 
me to call this nietlnal riirhth , iji c.illing it dialectical ; but the 
ihelorical appears, to mo still lu eseape us. 

112. ,SVr. .How say you ? A fine thing indeed tliat must be, 
which is dehtitute of tins and yet can be up])rehcnded by art. 

It must on no account bo nei^cfed by you and me ; but wo 
must consider what is the runaining part of iludoric, 

Phee, Tlicre are indeed ^ery many tilings, Soerates, which 
3'O.t will find in the books wuitte^ oi#tlic art of speaking. 

Socr, You have reniin<lcd mo very opportunely. The ex-* 
onlium, I think, must fust be spoken at the beginning of the 
speech. You mean thc.se, do jou not: the icfinements of 
the art ? 

Ph(B. Yes. m • 

8oci\ And secondly a kind of narration, and evidence to 
support it; thirdly, proofs ; fourth!}’’, probabilities ; and I think 
lliat a famous By/antian trickcr-rfDut of speeches meati©ns coii- 
lirraation and aftcr-confirraatioii. i* 

Pha. Bo y ou mean the excellent Theodorus ? 

Socf, I do. Ho says, too, that refutation and after-refuta- 
tion must bo employed both in accusation and defence. And 
must we not adduce the most ^Ilustrious Vaiian, Evenas, who 
first dii^covered subordinate intimations and b 3 'c-praises ? and 
som0 say that he put into metre bye-censures, to assist the 
m<?mory : for he is a wise man. 113. Bfit bIuiII wo suffer 
Tisias and Gtrgias to sle^, who found out thak probabilitica 

See Odywicy, v. 198. 
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were mere to be Valued than truths, and Avho by force of woi rU 
make small tlnngs appear i^rcat, and great thiiigs small, and 
new things old, and the contrary new, and who discovered a 
concise method of spea^ring and an infinite prolixity on all sub- 
jects? When Prodicus once heard me tell* this, he langluid, 
and said ’that he alone had discovered what speeches -are 
required by art ; that we requirfi them neither long nor short, 
but of a moderate length. 

Phcp. Most wisely, Prodicus. 

Socr, But do we not mention Hippias? for I think our 
Elcaii friend was of the same opinion with hiijn 
Why not? 

114. Socr. But how shall we describe Polus’s new-fangled 
method of speaking, as liivS reduplication of words, fiis sen- 
tences, his similitudes, and the words wdiich Lif^ymnius made 
him a present of, in order to produce a graceful diction. 

Fhce, But vvas not the system of Prottigoras, Socrates, sornc- 
l] ling of this kind ? 

Socr, His was a correctness of diction, my boy^ and many 
other fine things besides, but ait of dragging in speeches 

to excite commiseration for old age and poverty, the Chalce- 
donian hero appears to me to have carried off the piilm. Ho 
was moreover a powerful man to rouse the anger of the multi- 
tude, and again, wdicn cnragctl, to soothe them by cnchantnaent, 
as he used to say ; he w'as most skilful in raising and removing 
calumnies, on any ground whatever. But all seem to agree in 
tlie same opinion with respect to the conclusion of speeches, to 
which some have given /he name of recapit;jjilation, others a 
different name. 

Phre. You mean the summarily reminding the heai-ers, at 
the conclusion, of the several things that liave been said, 

115. Socr. I mean tliat, and now consider if you have any 
tiling else to say about the art of speaking. 

Only some ti ifling things, and not worth mentioning. 

Socr, Let us pass over trifles ; and rather examine these 
things in the clean liglit, and see what influence they liave in 
art, and on what occasion. 

PAee, A very powerful influence, Socrates, at least in assem- 
blies of the peopfe. 

Socr, Thpy have indeed. But,TOy admirable frietid, do you 
^also observe whether their web dAs not appear to you to bo 
very wide as it docs to me. 


V 
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PhiT. Explain Avhat you mean. * 

Socr. Tell nine then ; If any one should go to your frienU 
Eiy xiaiachus, or his father Acunienus, and should sa/, I 
know how to apply such things to th^^ body, as wilUmake it 
warm or cold, as f please, and if I think proper, I can produce 
vomitings, and again purgings, and many other thftigs of the 
kind, and as I know these thiifgs I consider myself a physician, 
and that I can make any one else so, to whom I impart the 
knowledge of these particulars what do you think they would 
say on bearing this ? 

What else, but ask him if he knew besides to what per- 
sons, and when, and how far, he ought to do each of these things ? 

116. Soar, If then, he should say, ‘‘Not in the least; but I 
expect that lie who should learn these things from me, would 
be able to do what you ask r” 

Phee, He would say, I think, that the man is mad ; and that, 
having heard from some book or other, or having met wdtii 
certain drugs, lie fancies that he has become a physician, though 
he knows uolhiug at all about the ait. 

Socr, But what if any one^were to go to Sopliocles and 
Euripides, and tell tliem, thot he knew how to make very long 
speeches on a trifling subject, and very shon ones on a great 
subject, and whenever he pleased, ^pit sous and contrariwise, ter- 
ribie and threatening speeches, and other things of the kind^ ‘ 
and that by teaching these he thought he could impart the 
power of writing tragedy • • 

117. Phee. They too, I think, Socrates, would laugh, if any 
one should suppose that tragedy wa^ any thing else than the 
composition of all these, disposed as to be consistent with 
each other and the whole, 

Socr, But, I tliink, they would ^not upbraid liim rudely, but 
as a musician, who happened to meet with arnnau who believes 
himself to ba skilled in harmony, because he knows how to 
make the highest and lowest note, would not harshly say to him, 

“ Miserable, fellow^ you are stark mad but, being a musician, 
he would speak more mildly ; “ ^ly excelleat man, it is indeed 
necessary for one who means to be skilled in harmony, to know 
these things, but at the same time there is nothing to hinder a 
person from poSvsessing the knowledge you have witfiout hi-^- 
understanding harmony in Jhe least; for you know what hi 
necessary to be leatnt befory harmony, but not larrriony itselC^^ 
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Phrs, Most noi-roctly. 

1 1 8. 8oc)\ In like inauncr, RophooluiS reply to fhe 

persSu Avho displayed liis Icarninjj^ to lliem, that he knew the 
things lefore tragedy, but not tiagedy itself; and Acnine- 
nus, that the medical pretender knew thinjjs before medicine, 
but not mijdicine itself. 

PhoB, Most assuredly. * 

Socr, But what must wc think the swecUvoiced Adrastus, 
or even Pericles would do, if they were to hear of the beautiful 
contrivances which we liave just now enumerated, the short 
sentences and similitudes, and all the rest, whicli when we went 
through them, wc said must he examined by the clear light, 
whether they, as you and I did, would rudel}' make some iiU 
mannered remnik against tliosewho had written and who teach 
such things as if they constituted the art of ihetoric, or, as 
being wiser than we arc, \vould they not reprove us, saying, 1 19. 
“ Phaidrus and Socrates, you ought not to be angry with, but 
rather to excuse those uho, through being ignorant of dialectics, 
are unable to define what rhetoric is, and who, in consequence 
of this ignorance, possessing the things necossaiy to be learnt 
])reparatory to the art, think tliat they ha\e discovered rhetoric 
itself, and, suppose that by teaching tliesc things to others, they 
can teach them rhctoricc in ^)erfection ; but how each of them 
is to be used persuasively, and the whole combined together, 
this, as being of no consequence in the world, they think their 
pupils ought to acquire for themselves in composing their 
speeches.” 

Phee. Such indeed, Sqcnite'*, appears to be the cose with the 
art which these men teacli and write about as rhetoric ; and 
you seem to me to have spoken the truth : but how and from 
whence can one acquire the art of true rhetoric and por- 
suasion ? 

120. Socr, The abilit 3 % Pliicdrus, to become *a perfect pro- 
ficient, probably, or rather necessarily, depends on *the same 
things as in other cases : for, if you naturally possess rhetorical 
abilities, you will the a distinguished orator by adding sdeucc 
and practice ; but in whieheVer of these you are dedcient, in 
tfiat respect you will be imperfect. But so far as It i$ an art, 
its method, I tbfnk, will not be found in the way that I/jsiat 
and Thrasymachus are proccedinV*. 

PhcB, In what way then ? 
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Sorr. Pcridcf^, iny excellcTit friend, appears, with good rea- 
son, to have l1^^eu the most perfect of all men in rhetoric, 

Pk(C. Il0\\ 80? * 

Saar, All Hie gjeat arts require a siAtle and speculative re- 
search into the law of nature ; for that loftiness of thought 
and perfect majatcry over every subject see^ns to te derived 
from some such source as this ;* which Pericles possessed in 
addition to a great natural genius. For meeting, I think, with 
Anaxagoras, who was a person of this kind, and being filled 
■with speculative research, and having arrived at the nature of 
intelligence and^vant of intelligence, about which Anaxagoras 
made that long discourse, he drew li*om thence to the art of 
speaking whatever could contribute to its advantage. 

121. What mean you by this? 

Socr. The method of the art of rhetoric is, in a manner, the 
same ns that of medicine. 

Phde, How so ? 

Socr. In both it is requisite tliat nature should be thoroughly 
investigated, the nature of the body in the one, and the soul in 
the other, if you mean not only-hy practice and experience, but 
by art, to give health and strength to the former by applying 
medicine and diet, and to imparl such persuasion as you please 
and virtue to the latter, by means of speeches and legitimate 
employments. 

Phee. This indeed seems probable, Socrates. 

Socr, But do you think it possible rightly to understand the 
nature of the soul, without understanding the nature of the 
universe ? «» • 

PAcp. If we are t(^ believe Hippocrates, of tlie family of 
^sculapius, we cannot understand even the nature of body 
without this method. • • 

Soor, For he says well, my friend. But it is necessary, iu 
addition to the authority of Hippocrates, to examine our argu- 
ment, jfnd consider whether it is consistent. 

PhiX. I agree.^ 

122- SocJ^, Consider, then. wi|h respect fo nature, what Hip- 
pocrates and true reason say. Is it not thus necessary to exa- 
mine into the nature of any thing? In tlje first place, whether 
that is simple or manifold About which we *are desirous, bpth 
ourselves to be skilled, an Ao be able to make others so ; and, 
in the next place", if it bl simple^ to examine the power U 
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naturally popsesses of acting on each particular thing, or of 
beingi^actcd upon by each particular thing? And if it posscRscs 
Reveral species, having enumerated the>se, as in the case of the 
one, ought, we not to consider this in each of <.hem, what acti\e 
and passiv<3i power they naturally have ? 

Phee. It seems ^o, Socrates. » 

123. Socr. The method, then, that neglected these, would 
resemble the walk of a blind man. He liowever who proceeds 
by art, ought on no account to be compared either to a blind 
or a deaf man ; but it is clear that whosoever teaches another 
spenking by art, should accurately slicw the rea) nature of the 
things to which he will have to apply his speeches ; and tllis 
surely is the soul. 

Phne. How not ? 

Socr. His whole endeavour, therefore, must he directed to 
"his ; for in this he attempts to produce persuasion. Is it 
not so ? 

PAcp. Yes. 

Socr. It is clear, therefore, that Thrasymachus, and any one 
else who seriously endeavours to teach the art of rhetoric, will in 
the first place desciibe with all possible accuracy, and make it be 
seen whether the soul is ijaturally one and similar, or, like the 
‘ form of the body, composed df diflerent elements ; for this we 
say is to make known nature. 

Pha\ Most^assuredl}^. 

Socr. And, in the second place, in what respect it naturally 
acts or is acted upon by aiiy thing. 

124. Phee. flow not? ^ ** 

Socr. In the third place, having set *in order the different 
kinds a£ speech and of soul, and the different manners in which 
these are affected, he will go through the several causes, adapt- 
ing each to each, and teaching what kind of soul is necessarily 
persuaded, and what not persuaded, by particular klpds of 
speech, and for what reason. ^ 

Phee. It will assiyedly be best done in this way, as it se^s. 

Socr. Never then, my dear** friend, will any thing that is 
otherwise explained or spoken, be spoken or written by art, 
cither in any othar case or in this. But the modern writers 
on t|)e art of speech-making, whotiyou yourself have beard, 
are dissemblers, and conceal the venf admirable knoAvii^g^ they 
have of the soul. Until, then, the^botb £^afc tmid wite ac.^ 
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cording’ to Llys method, let us never be persuaded that they 
'write iirtislio ill]'. ^ 

PlicE. lu'J tuethod is this? ^ > 

iSoer. It is not Gasy to mention the veiy words themselves ; 
but- how it is proper to write, if a man means to be-' as artistic 
as he possibly can, I am willli^ Jto tell you» 

Phm, Tell me then. 

125, /8o6t. Since the power of speech is that of leading* the 
soul, it is necessary that he who means to be an orator should 
Lnow how many J^inds of soul there are : but they are so many, 
and of such and such kinds; whence some men are of this 
ch tiactcr and some of that cliaracter. These then being tbu.^ 
divided, there are again so many kinds of speech, each of a 
■certain character. Now men of such a character are for tins 
]mrticular rtiason easily persuaded by certain speeches, atul 
persons of a clilTercnt character are for these , reasons with 
difficulty persuaded. It is necessary, therefore, that he, after 
liaving auflicicutly understood all this, wlien he afterwards per- 
ceives these very things taking* p]gce in actions, and being done, 
tdiould be able to follow them rapidly by perception, otherwise 
he will know nothing more than the very things which he 
formerly heard from his preceptor^ 120. But when he is suffi. 
•ciently competent to say, what kind of person is persuaded by 
what kind of speeches, and is able, when he sees him before him, 
Jto point out to himself that this is the person and this the nature 
ibr which those speeches were formerly made now actually 
present before asie, and to which thc%3 jiarticular speeches aro 
to be addressed, in or^jento persuade him to these particular 
things, — when he has acquired all this, and has learnt more- 
over the proper seasons for spe&king and being silent, and 
agalii. has made himself master of the seasonable and uii- 
seasohable occasions for brevijy, plaintiveness, and vehemence, 
suid all the other several kinds of speech which he has learnt, 
then his art will ht beautifully and perfectly accomplished, but 
not before. But whoever is de^cient in fAiy of these parti- 
•culars, either in speaking, or teaching, or writing, and yet 
nsse^ that he speaks by art, is overcome by the person who 
will not be persuaded. 127.#“ What then/' jferhaps the 'writot 
■on rhetoric will say, “do^ it appear to you, Phsedrus and 
Konratjes, that the art o£ s«aluDg, as it is called, must be'ob«> 
turned in this or some otn« wa^ ^ 
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It Is impossible, Socrates, that it should be obtained 
m any ether way ; though it seems to be a wor£ of no small 
labour- ^ ^ 

Biicr. You say trulyf And on this acccrunt we ought to 
turn over rll speeches again and again, and consider whether 
any easier and shorter way to., it can be found, in order that 
we may not in vain go by a long and rough one, when wc 
might have taken a short and smooth one. If, therefore, you 
have heard of any thing that will assist us, from Lysias or any 
one else, endeavour to call it to mind, and tell^ it me. 

Phm. If the endeavour were enough I should be able to do 
so, but just at present I cannot. 

128. ^ocr. Arc you willing, then, that I should repeat to 
you a statement which 1 heard from persons who take an 
interest in such matters. 

Phoi. How not ? 

Socr. It is said, however, Phajdrus, to be right to state even 
the wolfs case. 

PhcB, And do you do so. 

They say, then, that there is no occasion tp treat 
these matters so solorniily, nor to carry tliem back so for, by 
such long windings. Yqx as we said in the beginning of our 
discussion, there 4s no need al all for one who wishes to become 
a competent orator to have any thing to dd with the truth re- 
specting actions just o» good, or men wdio are such, either by 
nature or eduealion. For that in courts of justice no attantioji 
whatever is paid to the tr^th of these things, but only to what 
is plausible, and that it is probability to wdneh one who wishes 
to speak by art ought to apply himselfT And that sometimes 
even focts that have actually happened must not be stated, 
unless they are probable, but probabilities both in accusation 
and defence : and, in short, that a speaker sboulji pursue 
probable, and pay no regard at all to truth. For tbs* t when 
this method is observed throughout the whqle speech^ it 
etitutes the perfection of the art. 

129. Ph£B, You have desefibed the very things, Sc^rates^ 
which they say who profess to be skilled in speech-^ftSfeJng ; 
and 1 remember that we touched, briefly upo;i this m « fetrpier 
part of our discussion; but this q mcars to W inatitor of tba 
utmost consequence to those who sRudy tlies^ thingfl^ ? 

/Sber. However you have thorou^ly fuftiblect 
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i.pt Tisia< then tell us this. Avliether he mcftins any thing* clso 
the ])iubjfcble than that whuh accords with the opinion of Uie 
innltitude. • 

IVue, ehc can it be? ^ • 

jS(>r 7 \ Having nmcle, then, a-j it K'cms, this wi«»e and artistic 
dh^rovery, he has written, that if a weak but bravcf man should 
be brought to trial for hafing knocked Sown a strong and 
cowardly one, and for having robbed him of his clothes or any 
thing else, then that neither of them ouglit to speak the truth, 
but the coward should say that be w as not knocked down by 
the brave mau alone, and the latter should prove this, that 
they were alone, and then urge this ; “ How could a man like 
me ever attack a man like him ?'* But the other will not 
admit his own cowardice, but, in attempting to toll some other 
falsehood, will perhaps supply his adver^-ary with the means of 
refuting him. And in other cases, such things as these arc 
eaid according to art. Is it not so, Phaedrus ? 

Phev. How not? 

Socr. Wot)(lorfnlly chnor seems to liiive been the inventor 
of ‘this abstruse nil, whct^»cr*it^i8ia‘» or whoever ehe lie was, 
and by whatever name he delights lobe callrd. But, my friend, 
fihall we say to him or not? 

Ph(s, Wlmt? % • ^ 

iSocr, Tisias, long since before }our airi\al, we Imppcncd to 
eay, that this piobubility of yoms (leri\es its influence with the 
multitude from its resemblance to truth ; and just now con- 
cluded that in all cases he Knows be^t how to discover resem- 
blances who i{^hest acquainted with the trutli. fcjo that, if you 
Lave any thing clsc,to-fiay about the art of speaking, we will 
listen to you ; but if not, we shall bold to the (‘onclusions we 
have lately come to, that uulesiis a man Ins reckoned up the 
different natures of those who will have to hear him, and is 
nble to divide things thcnii|elvcs into species, and to compre- 
hend d;ho several particidais under one general idea, he will 
never be skilled* in the ai't of speaking so far a.s it is possible 
for a man to be so. lb*l. Buhthis he caft never acquire with- 
out great labour, wliich a wise man ought not to be«;tow for the 
purpose of speaking and acting amongst men, but that he may 
be able to speaK such things as are acceptable to the gods, and 
act acceptably to thorn, tr'Whe utmost of his power. For, as 
wieev meh than wc say, ''|^ii‘ias, a man of under'^tanding *ougb^ 

.A a 
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not to make it prlricipal study to <^j-atif\' liis fellow-scrvaiitP, 
except by the ^v^lv. but s^ood masters and of good extraction. 
If theifbrore the circuit be wonder not; 332, for it is to 

be undertaken for the sak ' t)f great entls, not such affyem think. 
And even these, as our arguincnt, punes, if an)' one is willing, 
will be best aUainod by those means. 

This appears to me, Socnites, to bo very finely said, if 
only a man could attain to it. 

Socr, But when one is attempting noble things, it is surely 
noble also to sufler whatever it may befal us to suffer* 

Pha. Assuredly. 

Socf\ As regal ds, then, the art and u ant of art in speaking, 
let this suffice. 

133. Ph(v. ITow should it not? 

Socr. But as regards elegance and inelegance in writing, in 
what way it may be done well, and in what way inelegantly, 
remains to be considered. Docs it not? 

Phcc. Yes. 

Socr. Do you know, then, bow yon may best please God 
with regard to speeches, both acKng and speaking ? 

P/uc. Not at all. Do yon ? 

Socr. I can tell a story I have heard of the ancients, its truth 
they know. But if >vc onrse/ves could discover this, do you 
think we should any longer pay any regard to the opinions of 
men ? 

Phff!. Yoiir*qucstiou*is ridiculous; but relate what you say 
you have heard. 

■ 134. Socr, I have lieavil then, tliat at Naucrfitis, in Egypt, 
there was one of the ancient gods of that^ country, to wdiom was 
consecrated the bird, wdiicli tliey call fhis ; hut the name of the 
deity hiinself was Thciith. That he was the first to invent num« 
bers and arithmetic, and geometry and astronomy, and moreover 
draughts and dice, and especially letters, at tho time when 
Thamus was king of all Egypt, and dwelt in the great«oity of 
the upper region which the Greeks call Egyptian Thebes, but 
the god they call Amnion ; tOphim Theuth went and shewed 
him Ilia arts, and told him that they ought to be distributed 
amongst the rest of the Egyptians. Thamus asked him what 
was the use of ea^h, and as he ey»plained it, according a$ h^ 
appeared to say well or ill, he either blamed or praised thfem. 
135. Now Tbaimis is reported toWve said TBtmy things to 
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Thenth ipf^e cling eaeli art, both for and against it, which it 
would hr tedious to irlate. But when they came to ihc^letfers,. 
‘‘ Tliin kbH^wledge, O king/’ said^Theuth, “will, make the 
Egyptians wisef, and better able to remember ; for it has been 
invented as a medicine for memory and wisdom.” But Iks 
replied, “ Most ingenious TlHiiitli, one person is able to give birth 
to art, another to judge of what amount of detriment or advan- 
tage it will be to tliose who arc to use it, and now you, as being 
the father of letters, out of fondness have attributed to them 
just the conti-jy-y elFect to that wdiich tlioy will have. For thK 
invention will ])roducG forgetfulness in the minds of those who 
learn it through the neglect of memory, foi* tliat through trust- 
ing to writing, they will remcinlicr outwardly by means of 
foreign marks, and not inwardly by means o! their own facul- 
ties. So that you have not discovered a medicine for memory, 
but for recollection. And you are prr)viding for your disciplc« 
the appearanctj and lUil the rcalily of wisdom. For hearing 
many things through your means without instruction, they will 
appear to know a gr«*:xt d<-al^alt]iough tlicy aie for the most 
part ignorant, and will bci omc troublesome associates, through 
thuxking themselves wise instead of inung ^ 

136. Pheo. Socrates^ you make blgyptian and any 

other country’s tales you please, • 

Soc/\ But, rny friend, those who dwell in the temple of 
Dodonceaii Jupiter said that the lirs^ proplictic words issued 
from an oak. It w'as ^ullicicnt for the men of those days, 
seeing they wgre not wi^e like you juuderns, in thcii simplicity, 
to listen to an oak auc] a stone, ii only they spoke the truth: 
and does it maliij any difference to you, i'orsoolh, who the 
speaker is, and to what countrv he belongs r For you do not 
consider that only, 'whether the case is so Jr otherwise. 

Ph0^ Ygu have very pryperly rejuoM^d me; and the case 
with regard to letters appears to me just as the Theban says. 

137. Soar, lie therefore, who thinks to leave an art in 
writing, and again, he who receives it, as kP something clear and 
tjolid wmuld result from the wniing, must be full of simplicity* 
and in reality ignorant of the prophecy of Ammon, since he 
thinks that written words ave of further vaiuo than to remind 
jne who already knows thcjsubject of which the writings treat* 

Pha. Moat co/rcct, ^ * 

Socr. For Svri^lng, indeed, Pluedrus, has this incoaveniehce^ 
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xitkI truly rcsembTes paiuthi”:. For its production,^ stand ot: 
n.'' if they were alive, but, if you aslc them any question, they 
observe \\ solemn silence. And so it is with wiitteii dis- 
courses; you would think that they spoke *as though they 
possessed some wisdom, but if you ask them about any thing 
they say, from a desire to nndeis.aiid it, they give only one 
and the self-same answer. And when it is once written, every 
<liscourse is tossed about every where, equally among those 
who understand it, and among those whom it in no wise con- 
cerns, and it knows not to 'whom it ought to speak, and to 
whom not. And Avhen it is ill-treated and unjustly reviled, it 
always needs itwS father to help it ; for, of itself, it can neither 
defend nor hcl]^ itself. 

138. P/tcd, Tliis, too, you have said most correctly. 

Socr, But what r sliall wc consider another discourse, this 
one's legitimate bjotlicr, in what manner it is produced, and 
how far better aiul more poweiful it naturally is than this? 

P/ue, What is that, and how do you say it is produced? 

Socr, That which is written^ with science in the learner’s 
soul, which is able to defend itself, and know’s before whom ill 
ought to speak and he silent. 

You mean the, clisfour^'^c of a man endued with know- 
ledge that has life and soul, of'w'hich the written may be justly 
called an injage. 

Soc 7 \ Assuradly. Bi*t tell me this. Would an intelligent 
Ini'sbandman, wlio has seeds that he cares for and which he 
wishes to be fruitful, seriously sow them in sumgier-time in the 
gardens of Adonis, and rejoice at seeing them growing up 
beautifully within eight days, or w'ould he do this, if he did it 
at all, for the sake of sport or pastime; but the seed which he 
treats seriously, availing himself of the husbandman's &kill and 
sowing it in its ])roper soil, would he be content tjiat vrhat ho 
has so-Nvn shall come to maturity in the eighth month? * 

139. Phes, Just so, Socrates, he would do the one seriously, 
and the other, as you say, for amusement, 

Socr^ But shall say that ’’lie who possesses a kno^vledge 

what is just, beautiful and good, shews less intelligence than 
jt husbandman hi l^ie management of his own seeds? 

Phte. By no means. j 

Scfci\ He will not, then, seriously write th^m iu.wa1:er> sow* 
ing them with ink by means of a^cti, with tfctdi? that are 
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suable to c^efend thomseKc5> b^ speech, and unable adequately 
to tea'll! the truth. 

P/ia. Tn all probability ho ^\il] no^. 

Soar. Suiely not. But, as it scorn*?, fie will s»o\v and write, 
^^'hcn he does wiitc, in tlio ^aidons of lotlcs for the sake of 
di\etsjon, ticasurinsj up inowoiaiidii luj hims( 11, when he com(*H 
tQ the forgetfulness of old ^qo, and fa all nho aie going on the 
Biimo tiaek, and he will he dolighltd at them in their 

lender growth, and while oilier men ptiisno other diversions, 
refreshing themselves wnlli baiKpiots, .nnl other jdeasures akin 
to these, he, as it appeal s, msr# ad of llio'st', w ill pass Ins time 
in the dhersions I ha\o inontiontd 

140. P/i<c, You *^poak of a \oiv nohl<‘ m comparison of a 
mean diveision, Soeialc**, wlnti .i in ui is able to dneit himself 
with discouises, tdhng sloin >. about justice and the other 
tilings you mention. 

iiocr. It is ^o indeed, nix (kai Phanhus But, in my opinion, 
a far more noble employ miuit le^mlts liom tins, wlieii a man 
availing lumsclf of dialeftie ait, on mettnni with a congenial 
soul, plants and hows scicatitic di^eomses w hu h arfi able to aid 
both them«»elves and him tliat ]>Liutul tlu o aiul are not un- 
fruitful but contain seed within jjliei^sdu's, iioin whence otheis 
springing up in other minds ait‘ 'ihle to nuke this seed irn-* 
mortal, and make their pos.-essoi liapp) tis far as it is possible 
for man to be so. • • 

Phee, This that you mention is lai moif noble, 

Socf. Now then, Plucduis, suiu^ this u le^iced on, we are 
able to determine our foimei quesUonb. 

Ph<6. What aie tRey r 

Socr. Those which, in onr de<?iro to consider lhem,«led us to 
the present point: iiamelj, that we mi^hl t v.unine into the 
reproach ca^t on Lysias for wijting ^ppeohes, and tlicn speeclics 
themselves, which aie xviillen by art or wilhoul uit. Now 
that which is attislic and that wliich is not appeals to me t7 
ha^e been tolerably well explained. t 

141. Ph(B, It appears so. ^ut leinind me of it again, iu 
what way. 

Socr, Before a man kujows the tiutli of each subject an 
which he speaks or w'iites,^and is able to define the whole of a 
thing, and qrhen^he has defined it again know^s how to di' ‘d^* 
tf. into species until he j^mes to the indivisible ; and in like 
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manner, having ilistingnished the nature of the soul, and having 
found oeit what kind of speech is adapted to the nature c f each, 
he so disposes and adorns his speech, applying to a soul of 
varied powers spcechts tuat are various and all-harmonioiis, 
and simple Oi^ies to a simjde soul, before this is done, he wi^l 
not be able to manage speech with art, as ^ar as it might be 
done, either for tlie purpose of teacliing or persuading, as the 
whole of our former argument has proved. 

This is exactly how it appeared. 

142, Socr, But what as to its being honourable or disgrace- 
ful to speak and write speeches, and under what' circumstances 
It may he called a reproach or not, has not wlmt we have said 
a little before sufficed to prove ? 

Phae, What was that ? 

Socr, That if either Lysias, or any one else, has ever writ- 
ten, or shall hereafter write, privately *or publicly, writing a 
state document in proposing a law, and thinks that ’there is in 
it great stability and clearness, this is a reproach to the writer, 
whether any one says so or not. For to lie utterly ignorant jot 
what is just and unjust, evil and good, cannot be otherwise 
than truly disgraceful, thougli the whole mass of mankind 
should unite in its praise. ^ y 

143. Phee, Certainly not. 

Socr, But he who thinks that in a written discourse, on 
whatever subject, there must necessarily be much that is sport- 
ive, and that no discourse, in prose or verse, deserving of much 
study, has ever been writtei] or spoken, as thosg declamations 
used to be spoken without discrimination and instructive 
method, for the sake of persuasion, but that in truth the best 
of them 'Were for the purpose of reminding those who al- 
ready know, but that only in discourses taught and spoken for 
the sake of instruction’, and really written in the, soul about 
things just, and beautiful, and good, there is found wfcat is 
clear and perfect and worthy of study; and#* that such dis- 
courses ought to be <JaUed as it^were their author's legitimate 
offspring; first of all that which is in himself, if it is there: by 
his own invention, then any children or brothers of the former 
that have at the s&me time wortliiU' sprung up in the s6nU of 
;jthers; whoever thinks thus and# dismisses all that 

mm, Phsedrus, appears to be such a one as mid £ should 
pray that we might become* 
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144. 1, for my pari, entirely wish and pi ay for what 

you mention. * 

Soci\ Be we then content witli having thub feu* amused 
ourselves with the subject of speecnesj and do you go and 
tell Lvsias that wc, having descended to the focntaiti of the 
nymphs, have heard vvorciii which charged us to tell Lysias 
and any one else who composes speeches, and Homer and any 
one else who is in the habit of composing poety, epic or lyric*, 
and thirdly, Solon and whosoever commits political discourses 
to writing undgr the name of laws, if they composed their works 
knowing how the truth stands, and able to defend them when 
brought to account' for what they liave written, and being 
tbemselyes capable by speaking to shew that their \Yi*itings are 
poor, then they ought not to be named from these works, but 
from those to wdiich they have seritmsiy applied themselves. 

145. l*)up. What name, then, do you assign them ? 

Socr. To call them wibc, Plia'drus, appears to me to be a 
great matter, and proper for God alone ; but lovers of wisdom» 
or" some such name, would them better, and be in better 
taste. 

Pha» And it would he nothing out of the nhy. 

8oer. Him, therefore, who Ifs nothing more valuable than^ 
what he has written, by turning it upwards and downwards for 
a long time, patching and clij)])ing it hit by bit, may you not 
justly designate a poet, or a compile]^ of speeches, or a writer 
of laws ? 

Ph<B. Howfiiot? • 

Socr, Tell tliis, thenf to your friend. 

Phao. But you? what will you do? For wc must not pass 
over your friend. , < 

Soct, Whom do you mean ? 

146. Pkzp, The beautiful Isocrates. What news wdll you 
take him* Socrates ? what shall we say he is ? 

Soef*^ Isocrafitjs is still young, Pha?drus; but what I pro- 
phesy of Jiim I am willing to say. * 

PhiB, What? 

Socr, He appears to me to have better natural endowments 
than to be compared with^the speeches of* Lysias, and more- 
over to hjS endued with a nobler disposition, so that it would 
not be at all wonderful, if, as he advances in age, he should m 
* or with. 
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tliis very pursuit of «j)cecli-malviug-, to which lie is ^ow ap])ly- 
ing hiiKselfj suipass <iU who have cvct attempted <^pcechts, 
if they were hoys, and besides, if he should not be content 
with this, that a more divine impulse may lead him to greater 
tilings; for, my fiieiid, there is a natnial love of wisdom m 
the mind of the mAn. This inessige, then, 1 will take fioni 
the gods of this spot to Isocrates my favourite, and do you 
take the other to Lysias as yours. 

147. F/trc. This shall be done. Ihit let ua depart, since the 
heat lias become less opprcs‘^lvc. , 

Socr, Ought we nut to go after v\c have piayed to these 

gods } 

PhcB. How not ? 

Socr, O beloved Pan, and all ye other gocU ol tlus place, 
grant me to became beautiful in the inne»r man, and that what- 
ever outward things 1 have ma\ be at peace with those within. 
May I deem the wise man iirh, and may I have -^uch a portion 
of gold as none but a prudent man can either bear or employ. 

Do wc need any thing else, f lia'drus } for myself 1 hare 
prayed enough. 

Ph(S, Make the sime pi aver lor me, too ; for the pojjseff- 
fiions of friends €irc con m'Uii V ’ 

Socf Xict us ciei'Hit. 
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'^j'liEODORUS, a famous geometrician of CvKene anci a follower 
of Protagoras, is represented to liave met bocrates at Atheiis, 
and to have been asked by him whether among his pupils there 
Avere any who promised to become eminent. Theodorvis parti- 
c ularizes one above all tbe rest, who, while he is speaking, is 
sf-en approaching. His name is Theadetus. Socrates, having 
lieard him so biglily spoken of by Theodorus, at once 0|>ena 
upon the subject which be vvi.-lics to di'^enss, and asks WJiat 
science Tlieatelua, in answci, enumeiates several parti- 
cular Boiences, but is soon led to understand that tbe question 
is not, how many scionecs there are, but what science itself is ; 
and by an instance in point shews tliat he does so. Still he 
doxibts his own ability to u.isv^er the questiou proposed, but is 
at length induced to make tlie attempt by S icratcs plcusuntly 
de-cribing himself as iiihcritmg ]|^ib gwti mother's skill in mid- 
wifery, by which he is able to bring to the birth and deliver tbe * 
mental conceptions of those whose soulsare pregnant with ideas 
Theaetetus, then, first of all says \hat scielice is nothing 
else than perception. This, Socrates observes, is the opinion 
of Protagoras,** ditrercntly expressd^; for he said, that man 
IS tbe measure of all things, in other words that all things 
are such as tliey appear to each person. In order to*exaininc 
the truth of this doctrine Socrates begins by stating it more 
fully. Prokigoras asserts tlKit nothing exists of itself, nor can 
any tiling be designated by any quality, for what we call great 
will, in reference to something else, be al^ small, and what w'e 
call heavy, light, and ao on, sef that nothing ever exists but is 
always becoming. Consequently all things spring from motion,, 
and the relation that they ^ear to each othftr. Thus, with re- 
spect to colour, it docs not actually cxi£;t, it is neither itj the 

• § 1 — 22 . 
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object seen nor in the eye itself, but results from tlie .'ippbea- 
tion the eye to the object, and so is the intermediate pro-* 
duction qf both. Agaiii^if you compare six with four they ap- 
pear to be half as many apiin. but if with twelve, only the half, 
whence it £<l>pears that the same number is at one time gical, 
at anotlicr small, which would not be the case if number^ had 
a fixed and determined magnitude. The principle then on 
which all things depend is this, That the universe is nothing 
but motion, of which there are two species, .the one active, 
the other passive, by the union of wdiich that which is pei- 
ccivable and pcrcqition itself consist. Thus when the eye 
and a corresponding object, meeting together, produce white- 
ness and its connate perception, the eye secs, and becomes 
not vision, but a sccini* eye, and the object itself becomes not 
whiteness but white: so that nothing is essentially one, but it? 
always being produc'cd by something else, and therefore the 
word ‘'being'* must be entirelynlonc away with. But here it 
may be objected that the perceptions produced in persons who 
dream, or arc diseased or m^xd, arc utterly false, and so far 
• are the things that appear to them from existing, that none of 
them have any real existence at all ; how then can it be said 
that perception is scieflee, and that things w^hich appear to 
every one are to that person what they appear to be? The 
answer is, that the thing# xvhich appear are ^lost certainly 
true to the percipient ; just as if wine* appears bitter to a 
sick person, to him it is certainly bitter ; and again with re- 
gard to dreams, there is no certain way of distinguishing a 
State of being awake from dreaming; and as the* object per- 
ceived and the percipient exist or are produced by relafion to 
each other, neither exists or is produced of itself, but the ob- 
ject perceived does exist in rcktion to the percipient and to 
him is true, so that ho has a scientific knowledge of what he 
perceives ‘"p 

Socrates then proposes to examine the correctness of Prottt- 
^ § 23 -^. 
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Jonas’s theory. If what he says is true, a pig or any other 
creature that possesses perception v/ill be the measure ctf all 
things, as well as a man, and man lymself wjU be ^qual in 
wisdom to the gods. To which Protagoras is supposed to 
answer, that the gods arc not to be brought iyto the •question at 
all, for that it does not appear whether they exist or not , and 
as to brute creatures, it would be strange if every man did not 
excel them in wisdom, and besides no argument deduced from 
them can be cojiclusive but rests only on probability, which 
cannot be allowed in a discussion respecting science. Well 
then, when we hear barbarians speak, wliosc language we have 
not learnt, are we to say that wie both hear and know what 
they say ? to w^hich the answer is, tliat we both hear and know 
the sounds, but not the meaning of the words. Again it is 
objected, if perception is science, a person may remember a 
thing and not know it, for instance he may obtain a knowledge 
of tiling by seeing it, and th<wi shut his eyes, in that case he 
remembers it, but does not see it, but inastnutli as sight is per- 
ception and perception knowledgy, he ciiniiot know it, because 
he does not see it, and yet he remembers it ; which is absurd. 
But Protagoras will not admit this conclusion, but will say 
that memory is very dilterent from i>ercepti'jn? and that the 
things which we appear to remember arc not the same as those 
that we formerly perceived. Still, tl:^ugh 'all things are as they 
appear to each persorf, if must be admitted that there is such a 
thing as wisdom and a wise man, and he is wise who changes 
the aspect of objects to another/ and cause^^ things that appear 
and are evil to any one, to^ appear and lie good ; just as a 
pbysidtan by means of medicine changes the habit of the body 
from bad to goo& ^ 

Thus far Socrates had carried on the discussion with Theaa- 
tettis, adducing the answoi’s which Protagoras himself would 
have given to' the objectic|is brought agaiast his theory, but 
expressing no opinion of his own. He now persuades Tbeo4o» 

.* t 47—65. 
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nis to advocate the couac of Protagoraa, and l^imself undcr- 
to refute it. Prot ae:oras, then, maintains that what ap- 
pears to, each person e^ciats to him to whom it appears ; now 
all men tliink themselves in some respects wiser than othc'-^, 
and others ‘wiser than themselves^ so that all admit that there 
is wisdom and ignorance among themselves. Now is not wis- 
dom true opinion, and ignorance false opinion ? If so, some 
men form false opinions, and yet that could not be if man is 
the measure of all things. i\gain, according to his doctrine, 
the same thing will be both true and false ; for instance, Pro- 
tagoras's own theory wdll be true to himself, but false to all 
•who do not agree with him, and by liow many more they are 
to whom it docs not appear to be true than those to whom it 
does so appear, by so much the more it is not than it is : and 
so in admitting that the opinion of those who differ from him 
!s true kc admits tliat liis own c pinion is false. Moreover, in 
political matters Protagoras will* admit that things honourable 
and base, just and unjust, arc such to each city as each city 
considers them; but he will (allow that one counseUor ejtcels 
another, and that all laws arc not equally expedient, thougli 
the city that enacts them thinks them so^. 

The mention of political matters leads Socrates to inten*upt 
the course of the argument, and to contrast the life of a poli- 
tician with that of a philosopher, in which h^ shews how far 
more exalted are the views of the latter tlian of the former. 
The digression, however, has this connexion with the subject 
in hand, that it exposes the utter worthlessness of political ex- 
'.pediency, which depends on appearances only, and vindieftteft 
the aspirations of philosophers, who devote themselves to the 
contemplation of wisdom and true virtue 

To return, then, to the origtnal subject. Those who main- 
itain that whatever appears to each person exists to him to 
whom it appears, persist that what^ a city enacts^ as appearing 
"ust to itself is just to that city as long as it continues in forco ; 

§ CG— 75. • § 7G— S7. 
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ill enacting laws the real object is to make them as advau- 
1 \«’cou^ to as po«isiblc, but what advantageous re;^rd» 
aUo the lutin'^, for laws are enacted that they may advan- 
tageous for the future. But if man is ttic measure of all things, 
lie* inuj't also contain within himself the criterion of things 
sibout to happen ; yet it wufl be admitted, in u variety of in- 
stances that arc adduced, that a person who is skilled is better 
able to judge of the future than one who is unskilled ; and Pro- 
tagoras himself can judge beforehand better than any private 
person what arguments are likely to bo available in a court of 
ju'^tice, so that not every man, but the wise man only, is the 
true mca'surc of things*. 

This part of the argument beinj; brought to* a close, Socrates 
next proposes to consider the t*^M'uce that is said to consist in 
motion, a doctrine which the iollowers of Heraclitus were then 
advocating very strenuously Now there are two species of 
motion, removal and ch ni’c^ the former is when a thing 
parses from one place to another, the lattei a change of qua- 
lil’« , as when a thing becomes bjaek from white, or hard from 
soft ; and all tiling’^ must undergo both kinds of motion, other- • 
wise the same thing would he both in motion and at rest at 
the same time, and in that case it wiwld not l>e more correct 
to say that all things are in motion than that they are at rest. 
Since then evtry thing must he co»tiiiually undergoing a pro- 
cess of change at thcfsalne time that it is in motion, there can 
he nothing fixed and certain, so that perception cannot be 
science, for, as all things are in tnotion, perception itself, which 
results from* the relation het^xen the object and the percipient, 
must he in a constant state of motipn and cliange*?. 

Theaetetus nd^ resumes the argument, and though it would 
seem that Protagoras's doctrii^ had been already sufficiently 
»*cfuted, yet Socrates resolves to try it by one more test. Each 
sense has its peculiar perception, and suchjthings as are per- 
ceived by one faculty cai^ot he perceived by another; for 
instance, what is. perceived by hearng cannot be perceived b/ 
^§ 87 — 91 . % 91 -100 
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jiight , and perc*civ('d h\ cannot be perceived by 

hearing; yet wc can form a notion of them both logethci\a\id 
observe ;v\dmt ]TopcrtJcs lhe\ have in common, and how tliey 
differ; this, liowovcr, is not done by the senses, but by the 
soul itself, for children as soon as they are born are able to 
perceive by the bodily organs, out only amve, wnth much 
labour and difficulty, at the power of conip.aring things with 
each other* and so obtain a kno\\]cdi!,e of them, whcuoc again 
it follows that perception and science are not the same''*. 

The first definition of science attempted by Thea;tctus being 
thus ovci thrown, Socrates again asks him, What science is. 
To which he answci^ that it appears to be true judgment, 
Socrates however tliinks proper first to enquire whether there 
is such a thing as false judgment. People, lie '^ays, must either 
know or not know things about \AliicIi they form judgments. 
Now false judgments are formed, when a person thinks that 
things which he docs not kno\y are certain other things that 
he does not know, or when he lhink*» that things w^hich he 
does know’ are other things t^iat he docs know, or that things 
which he does not know are things that he does know. But 
none of these things can happen, therefore it is not possible to 
form false judgments, vAgain if existence is put for knowledge 
a similar train of rea'^oning leads to the same conclusion. A 
third method of forming ^*'alse judgments mas be when any 
one says that any real object another real object, changing 
one for the other in his thought'*. But in that ease he must 
think of both of them or one only ; if the former he would 
contradict himself; if the latter ^\c cannot judge that the one 
is the other, for he thinks of one only, so that ncither'in this 
way can false judgment be formed. There ^till remiainfl an- 
other mode in whicli false judgments may be formed. Suppose 
that we have in our ^ouls a waxen tablet of various qi^ities in 
different persons:# on this tablet t^ye impressed the images of 
our perceptions and thoughts, and jvhatever is so improved we 
rf meUaber and know so long as the image Bpt by ex» 

iOlA.io7J^' 
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fimining every possible mode by which perception in tlie.sen^ 
•end imprcss'ioas in the mind can be varied and inter- chajjjged, 
it will be found tliat false judcfnient takes place where either 
tlio perception or the impression is inlj)cvrcct and indistinct ^ 
..Socrates, however, is not satisfied wuth this conclnsion, that 
false judgment proceed.? frifm the conjuuchion of perception 
with thought, and shews that the mind alone by itself may err, 
for instance a man may think that seven and five make eleven, 
though he knows they make twelve ; so tlnit there must be 
either no false judgment at all, or it ibi pos.siblc for a person 
■«iOt to know w'hat he knows. Theadetus is unable to choose 
betw^een these alternatives. Socratt\s therefore proposes to 
abandon their present course of argiancntandat once to enquire 
what it is to lcnow\ Some people say it is to luivc science, 
Socrates prefers saying it is to possess science ; for having 
differs from possessing in that what wo have, we use, but what 
we possess, ‘we use or not as^we |)lea.se. Suppose the soul 
then to be a kind of aviary contaiaing all sort.s of birds, and' 
let the birds stand for sciences ; now all the sciences that are 
shut up in this aviary a man may bC said to possess, but when < 
he has occasion to use any particular science, he may by mis- 
take take one instead of another, thus when he tlihiks tliat eleven 
is twelve he takes the science of eleven instead of that cf tw'clve, 
and So judgestfalsely ; but when Itc takes that which he en- 
deavours to take, he •judges truly. Still another even worse 
inconvenience appears to Socrates to follow from this ;,for it is 
absurd to suppose that a persoft w’ho has Hie science of any 
thing should at the same tin;c be ignoj*ant of that thing ; and 
if that^an be, nothing liinders but that ignorance when present 
should make us^now something. So that after all they have 
only come round again to the point from whence they started 
and have still to enquire what science is. Theintetus persists 
in answering that it is trup judgment. Bat Socrates shews 
that this cannot be the case^ for that judges, who listen to the 
argumentjS laiiiyers; form true judgments withe ut soitncQf 
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whence it follows thfit true judgment und science arc not the 
flange K 

Thesetetus, pressed by this objection, attempts a third dch- 
nitioTi olT science, and says it is true judgment in conjunction 
with reason. But then, observes Socrates, how are w'e to dis- 
tinguish the tliings that can be khowm from those that cannot ? 
For instance, elements cannot be defined, but things composed 
of them can be defined. Again, dements can be perceived but 
not known, for he who cannot give an* explanation of a thing 
cannot know it, but things compounded of them, because thev 
can be defined, can also be known. Thcaetetus agrees to this ; 
bat Socrates is not satisfied with the statement, that the ele- 
ments are unknown, but the nature of things compounded of 
them known. He illustrates his objection by an examination 
of the component parts of a syllable, and shews that if a whole 
is known its parts must also be known ; if, then, letters are the 
elements of a syllable, being also the parts of it, they muat'also 
be known as w^dl as the syllable*. 

But in order to ascertain the accuracy of Theaetetus’s last 
definition of science, it i^* necessary to determine the meaning 
of the word logos. First of all, then, it may mean the express- 
ing one’s thoughts by jneans of words, but in that case there 
will be no difference between true judgment and science. 
Secondly, it may mean the being able to desi;ribe a thing by 
its elements; but this has been already ^answered in consider- 
ing the elements of syllables. Lastly, it may mean definition ; 
but it is absurd to say that science is true judgment joined to 
definition, for definition can only be of that which a person 
already knows, so that this would be to say that science''is true 
judgment joined to science™. 

At this point th§ argument is broken off, without having 
been brought to any satisfactoiy conclusion. But gocrates- 
requests that they^may meet again the following day and con- 
tinue the discussion. 

r • k § 12(i— 138 - » § 139—149 & 149-^157, 
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ON SCIENCE. 


First Ruclides, and Tkkrsion, 

Then Socrates, Theooorus, and THE/ETr-TUP. 


Ehq, Are you just now, Terptoion, or loiiy; since come /rcm 
the. country ? 

I'er. A considerable time since, and I have been seeking for 
you in the forum, nnd wondered tli.il I could not find you. 

Biic. I was not in the city, m 

Ter, Where then? 

Euc. As I was going down to^tbe jiort, I met with Theae- 
tetus, who was being caiiicd from •the tanip at Corinth to 
Athens. 

Ter, Alive or dead ? 

Euc. Alive, though scarcely so : for lie is in a bad state 
from several wounds, thougli lie sulfers more from the disease 
that is prevaleiiA»in the anny. • 

Ter, Is it dyaenterjfc ? 

Eiic, Yes. 

Ter, What a man you speak of as being in danger ! * 

Euc, An honourable and good man, 'rerpsion, and I just 
now h^ard eomc persons Irighly extolling liTs conduct in 
the battle. 

Ter, Nor is TTiat surprising, but it would be much more 
Wonderful if he had not bchaved«Bo. But why did ho noC stop 
here at Megara ? 

Euc, He was hastening home ; although I begged and 
advised him, yet he would not. And after I. hud attended lunij 
on his jinuTioy, on my retin-n hither I recollected, and wa>» 
tilled with admiration of Socrates, who olten spoke pro-^ 

B«b • 
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phetically about orhrr things, and cspcrially about him. 2, For 
if I i^emember riqhtly, a little before liis dealli, iie met with 
’Thesetetus who was then a youth, and being in company and 
discoursing witii liim, hs^ very inucli admired his natural dis- 
position. And when I went to Athens, he related to me the 
conversatioii he hajl had with him, which w’as very well worth 
hearing, and he said that he ihiist necessarily distinguisli 
himself, if he lived to a mature age. 

Ter, And he spoke truly as it seems. But what was^ tlie 
conversation } are you able to relate it ? 

JEuc. No, by Jupiter, not by heart; but as soon as I re- 
turned home, I made note‘s of it, and aflerwaids at my leisure 
calling it to mind I wrote it down, and as often as I eanie to 
Athens, I asked Sociates to repeat wdiat I did not remember, 
and, on m^^ return hither, corrected it ; so that I hav e nearly 
the whole conversation wiitten out. 

3. Ter, True : I liaie heard you say so before, and though 
I always meant to beg you to sin \v it nu% I have hitherto 
delayed doing so. But what should hinder us from now going 
througli it ? For 1 am in gr/^at need of rest, having just 
come from the country. 

Euc. I too accoinjianiod Theietelusas far as Eriuion, so that 
I should not be at all souy to lest nnsf>lf. Let us go, then, 
and while we rest the boy shall lead to us. 

Ter, You say well. 

Euc, This then is the hook, Terpsion. But I wrote the 
comersation thus, not as if ISociates lelaled it to me, as he did, 
but as if he was coinersiltg with the persons?^vith whom he 
said he did converse. But these, Le aaidp wore Theodorus the 
geometrician, and Theieletus. 4. In order, then, that phrases 
interposed in the discourse npght not give us trouble in the 
writing, when Socrates spoke of himself, as “ I said,*^ or 
** Thereupon I repli»^d,’' and again when he spok& of the per- 
flou who gave the answer, “He assented, or “He denied, 
for this reason I haic introduced Socrates hiftiself as convers- 
ing with them, and have done Away with all such expressions. 

Ter, And that is not at all improper, Euclides. 

Euc. Here then, bey, take the book and read. 

Socr. If I took more interest in «lho people at Cyrene, Thep- 
I should enquire of you wJ'at is going on Uiere, nnd of 
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the people, whether there are any young men there who 
devote tReir attonti()n to geonieti}', or any othei/ liberal 
study. But now, Ibr I love tliem less than thcse^I am more 
anxiou^* to know who of our yoiiRg men promise to become 
cmiiicfit For J myself examine into this as as I am able, 
'and e/.quire of others, with whom 1 see young men willingly 
associating. But no small number attach tliemselves to you, 
;md justly; for you deserve it, both in other respects, and on 
aocouut of your geometry. If, therofore, you have met with 
any one wortli mentioning, I should be glad to be informed 
of it. • 

5. T/ico, And indeed, Socrates, it is very w^ell worth while 
both for me to tell and you to hear, A\liat a youth I have met 
wdth among your fellou -citizens. And if lie were beautiful, I 
should be very mucli afraid to mention him, lest I ’should appear , 
to any one to be enamoured with him: but now, and don’t 
be angry with me, lie is not handsome, for he resemldes you in 
the liatness of his nose and the prominence of his eyes: but 
he has tliesc in a loss degree than you. You see I i^peak wlth- 
otit reserve, Iki assun'd tlu«*n, that of all I ever met with, and 
1 have been in eoniparv v, itli \<Ty mail}, I never yet knew 
one of such an admirable disp.^sition. b’or a man to bo apt t4) 
learn, as it is at all times dirticuR-, and at tlie same time rei 
mark ably mild, and added to tliis brave beyond compare, I, 
for my part, thought could never liappen, nor do I see any who 
are so. But those who are acute, as lliis one, Bagacious, and 
of a gdod memory, are for the mo^t part easily roused to anger, 
and are huri^^d violently along Vfko siiips without ballast, and 
are naturally ratlior ftirious than biave; on the other hand 
those who are more sedate commonly sot about th^ir Btudiea 
more sluggishly and are foiigetful. 6\ But he so calmly, 
steadily, and edectually ajiplies himself to his studies and in- 
vestigatioifs, with so mucif gentleness, liSe oil Iknving noise- 
lessly, that one wonderskhow one at his age can manage to do 
this. ^ ^ 

Soc7\ You bring good new%. But wdiosc ?on is he of our 
citizeiis ? « 

Theo. 1 have heard tly name, but do not remember it. 
However he is the middle one of those who arc now approacb-^ 
ipg. For both he and theSe who are some of his comi);^nio?j9 
^ere just flow anointing themselves in the outer course j ^d 
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now they appear tu me to be coming here alter bavirig anoi, ted 
theineeliis. Observe, however, if you know him. 

Socr, I do know him. lie is the son of Euplironius of 
Sunium, who, iny friend, wis just such a man as you describe 
the son to be, and who was otherwise a person of considera- 
tion, and besides left behind him a V(^ry large fcjrtnne. 

7, T/ieo. Tfiesetetus is his name, Socrates. I3ut I think his 
guardians have squandered his fortune. However notwith- 
standing this, he is wonderfully liberal with his money, 
Socrates. 

Socr, You describe a noble man. Bid him coine here, and 
sit down by us. 

T'heo. I will. Theaclctus, coinc hither to Socrates. 

Socr. By all means come, Theaetetus, that I may look at 
myself, and see what sort of a face I have. For Theodorus 
says I am like you. But if wo had each of us a lyre, and he 
should say that they were modulated alike, should we be- 
lieve him at once, or consider first wliether he speaks as a 
musician ? 

T/iece. We should consider that* first. 

Soar, Should wc not, then, on finding that he was ,so, believe 
him, but, if he was ignorant of music, disbelieve him ? 

* Thece. True. 

Soci\ Now, then, I think, if we care at all about the re- 
semblance of our faces, wc should consider whether he sj[>eak8 
as a painter, or not. 

Thace, It appears so to me, 

Socr, Is Theodorus a ])airifbr then ? ^ 

Them, Not tliat I know of. ' ' 

Boer, Aiid is he not a geometrician either ? 

Thece. ]\Iost assuredly he is, Sjcratcs. 

8. Socr, Is he also an astronomer, a reasoner, and a musi- 

cian, and acquainted with all such tlungs as are requisite tot a 
good education } ♦ " ^ 

Thece, He appears po to me. 

Socr. If, then, he says that resemble each other in some 
])art of our body, praising or blaming it, it is not very Well 
worth while to pay any attention to l^im, 

IVietB. Perhaps not. 

Socr^ But what if he should praise the soul of either Uf^ 
fijT Virtue or wisdom ? would it not be worth ^vhile for the one 
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v;iio Iieard liiin to take pains to examine him that was ni*aised;, 
and for tli? latter to discover himself willingly ? / 

I'kcos. Certainly, tSocrates. 

Socr, Tt is lime then, my d(iar ^TheoRtetUR, for ^ou to dis- 
cover yourself, and for me to examine you: for be assured that 
Theodorus, though he has^erc now praised miinyl)Olh strangers 
and citizens to me, has never praised any one so much as he 
praised you just now. 

Thtm. May it be well, Socrates ; but beware that he did not 
speak in jest. 

Bocr^ Thaf is not Theodorus’a habit. But do not retract 
what you have granted, under the pretence tliat he spoke in 
jest, lest ho should be. compelled to bear witness. For no one 
assuredly will accuse him of giving false evidence. Therefore 
adhere firmly to your agrecinciit. 

Thves. It ia proper to do so, if you think fit. 

9, ^ocr Tell me, then ; Do you learn geometry from Theo- 
dorus ? 

Thc(B. I do. 

' Socr, And, likewise, astwinomy, and harmony, and rea- 
soning. 

Tliea:. I endeavour to do so^ 

Socr, I too, my hoy, endeavoiu^to learn boili from him ani 
from others who 1 think undci stand any thing (if these matters. 
However, though 1 am tolerably well iuforined in other sub- 
jects, yet I am in doubt about a trifle wliich Fwisii to consider 
with you, and these liere present. Tell me, then, is not to 
learn to bec(fflie wiser in that whicli one learns r 

T/iea?. How otherwise } 

Socr, And l)y wisdom, 1 tliLnk, the wise arc wise. 

Tkeof, Yes, . 

Socr, But does this differ at all from science ? 

7%cdc. What? • 

Sber. Wisdom. Arc not men wise in things of wliich they 
have a scienfihe knowledge ? 

Thea, How not ? • * ' 

Socr, Then are wisdom and science the same ? 

7'hefD. Yes. I 

10. Socr, This, then, is the thing that I doubt about, and I 
am not able to determine satisfactorily by myself what science 

Can we then explain it ? What do you say ? Whicli of us 
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s^cnk fcr$t? Eat he that mistakes, and as often ks any 
0!ie m^takea, shall sit as an ass, as the boys say when they 
play at baH; but whoever shall get the better without making 
u mistake shall be our king, and shall order any question he 
pleases to be, answered. Why arc you silent? Am I rude at 
all, Theodoius, from'lny love of talking, and in my anxiety to 
bring about a conversation among‘^t n«*, and of making u*' all 
friend^s, and sociable with one another ? 

T/ieo. Such a thing, Socrates, cannot by any means be rude, 
but bid one of thc'^e \^oung men answer you. For I am unac- 
customed to this kind of conversation, and am not of an age to 
accustom nuielf to it: whereas it suitable to them, and they 
will benefit by it much more ; for, in trhth, youth can derive 
benefit from everv tiling. As begun, therefore, do not let 
Thca'tctus off, but question him. 

1 1. Socr. You hear, I'liCcCtetus, what Theodorus says, whom, 
I think, you will neither he willing to d’‘^c)bev, nor is it right 
for a young man not to submit to a wise man, when he com- 
mands him in matters of this kind. Tell me, therefore, frankly 
and ingenuously, wdiat docs science ajqicar to you to be ? 

Thfic, 1 must then, Socrates, since you bid me. And if I 
make any Tni‘'takc you will {^‘^sui-cdly correct me. 

Socr. Certainly, if wt' arc able. 

Thcfp, It appears to me, then, that sciences arc such things 
as one may learn from Theodorus, geometry, and Ihe^ others 
which you just now enumerated ; and again, the shoemaker’s 
art, and ihosse of other ar^’zans, all and eaclu,of these are 
nothing else but science, , 

8 ocr. Nobly and munificently, my friend, vtheii asked for 
one thing' you give many, and various things instead of the 
single one. 

T/teis, WHiat mean 5^11 by this, S'lcrates ? . " 

Socr, Pcrliaps nothing: hut I will tell you what I think. 
When you speak of the shoemaker's art, do yt>u mean any 
tiling else tlfan the scibnee of making shoes ? 

7 'hdde, Nothing. 

12 . Socr, But what of the carpenter’s art? Do you mean 
any thing else than the science pf making implements in Wood^ 

ThecB. Still nothing else. 

In both, then, do you not define that which ^ach is 
the science?*. 
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TTiuc, Yes. 

IS^ocr. Bv\ the question ashed, Tlicrctetus, was not of 
what thiasrs there is soiencc, nor how many sciences there are; 
for we (lid not enquire, with a view fc enumerate them, but to 
lijiow what science itself is. Do I .say nothing to the purpose Y 

TIie(S. You speak veiy cprrcctly. • 

Socr, Consider this too. If any one should ask us about 
any mean and obvious thing, as, for instance, clay, what it is^ 
if we wsere to answer him, there is the potters’ clay, the ovep- 
builders’ clay, and the brick-makers’ clay, should we not be 
ridiculous ? * * 

Theos^ Probably. 

Socr. In the first j)lacc, we ahmld he ridiculous for thinking^ 
that lie who asks the question can undei'stand from our answer^ 
when \^e say Clay, adding, image- makers, or any other arti- 
zaus whatever. Do you think that any one can understand 
the name of a thing when he docs not know what that thing 
is ? 

Thea*» By no means. 

13. Socr, Neithci- does he^undcrstimd the science of shoes 
who does not know what tc'ieiice is ? 

Theijs. lie does not. • 

5ocr, He then does not undcr^land what is the art of shoe-^ 
making, or any other art, wdio is ignorant of what science is ? 

Thece. It is so. ^ , • 

Soor. It is, therefore, a ridiculous answer for one to give 
who" is asked yhat science is, when he answers the name of 
some art. For he answers, of what there is a science, though 
this is not what he was asked. 

ThecB, It-aeems so. • 

Sper, In the next place, when he might have answered 
plainly and .briefly he goes an endieflfs way. As for in- 

fitanc^to the question about clay, it is a plain and simple answer 
to give, that caky is earth mixed with moisture, without men- 
tioning what use is made of it. • 

The<s» It Appears easy ngw, m this way, Socrates; for yout 
appear to ask just such a question as lately occurred to nwf 
when we were conversing tlgether, I and your namesake here^ 
Socrates. , 

8ocr, What was that, Thesetetus Y • ^ 

14. Thfeodorus here was describing to us sowethiflg . 
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.nboiit powers, with respect to magnitudes of three and fire feet^ 
bliewVf? that tfiey are not cominensnrate iu leiiLdl/to a magni- 
tude of one foot, and thus proceeding tfirough every inunher as 
far as to 'a magnitude seventeen feet; at this he stopped. 
Since then powers appeared to be iidinite in multitude, some- 
thing of the' following kind occurred to us, to endearoiu fo 
comprehend them in one name, hy which ue might denominate 
all these powers. 

Socr. And did you discover any thing of the kind? , 
jTAccp. I tliink we did. Hut do you also consider, 

Soc7\ Say on. * * 

Thecc. \Vo divided all number into two classes ; then com- 
3)aring that in wijich the laefors" arc the same to a square 
ilgure. we called it square and equilateral. 

8ocv. \ciy well. 

Thecr. Hut the intermediate imnibers, siudi as three and live, 
and every one in wdiicli the factors are not the. same, but a 
greater number is multiplied by a less, or a less by a greater, 
so that a greater and a lesser side always enclose them, 
compared to an oblong figure, airl called them oblong numbers. 
Socr. Admirable. But wdjat next r 

Thcce. Such lines as square^^an equilateral and plane number, 
, deiined to be length, and such as s(piare an oblong number, 
powers, as not being commensurate with them in length, but 
wdth the planes which they produce. And the case is the same 
wdth solids. 

15. Socr. E.xcellently done, niy boys ; so that Theodoriis 
appears to me not liable to the charge of harriig given fals(» 
testimony. ' * 

'^iccE, However, Socrates, I sliall not be able to answer yow' 
question about science, as I di(,l that about length 'and power ; 
though you appear to me to seek something of the same kind. 
So that Tlieodorus again appears Yo be a false witness. 

Socr, IIow so? If, praising you for running, he should say 
that he never met with any youth who ran so sWift, and after- 
wards you should be defeated ri running by a man who is full 
grown and very swift, do you think he would have praised you 
with less truth ? ^ 

* The literal translation instead of “ in which the factors are tho 
is ** which is able to become equally equal,*' by which is meant a numbef 
maltiplied by itself. . ^ 
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The4je. I do not. 

Socr. Bift with respect to science, as T just now spok^'of it*. 
do you think it is a triHing matter to find out what it is, aui 
not in every way difficidt ? ♦ • ^ 

Thea , i '3 Jupiter, 1 think it diflieult in the extreme. 

IG. ^ocr. Have confidence, tlu'n, in yoiiiselF, ahd think thiil 
llieodorus spoke to the purpose, and endoavoiii* by all possible 
means to comprehend the notion both of other things, and alsg 
of science, what it is. 

Thece, As far as endeavour goes, Socrates, it shall be found 
out. • 

Socr, Come then : for yon began very well just now ; 
endeavour, i)i imitation of your an-w(U' about powers, as you 
comprised those, which arc many, under one general idea, so 
iikcAviso to designate many sciences by one notion. 

Thecp, Be assured, Socrates, 1 liavo (d'ten attempted to ex- 
amine this, on hearing the questions that are projmundcd by 
you; but I can ludtlier ])crsuad<j myself that 1 can say any 
tiling satis factoiy, nor can I hear any one else answering in the 
manner yon re<juiic,* thought still I do not desist from ths 
attempt. 

17. You an' ill labou;*, my dear Theuetetus, not be- 
cause you are empty, but, pregnant? ^ 

The€e, I know not, Socrates; howc\er I tell you how tht 
case stands with me. 

iSocT. What, absurd youth, have you ijr>t heard that I am 
son of the very noble and awful midwife Bhtenarete? 

Th^ce, \ hfPfe hcin-d so. • 

And have you* also licard that I study the same art? 

Tliecc, By no means. 

^ocT. Be^ assured, however, .that it is so: but do hot betray 
me tq others. For they arc not aware, mv friend, that I pos- 
sess this ai*t ? but they, sinefe they are ignorant of it, do not say 
this 5f me, bj^t that I am a most absurd man, and make men 
doubt. Have you not lieard this 

Thece. I have. 

Boer. Shall I tell you the reason of it ? 

Thece^ By all pieans. 

Boer. Consider, then, every thing tliat relates to mid wives, 
and you will more easily \iuderstand wiiat 1 mean. For you. 
doubtless finow^ that not one of them delivers others, wh^le^he 
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herself can conceive and bring forth, but those ^\ho can no 
JongA bring fortli. • 

Thea. Certainly. 

18. Socr, But they say that Diana is the cause of this, t>e- 

causc being herself a viigin she has tlie charge of chikl-birrhs. 
Now to baiien women she has not given the power of » e- 
coming inidAvives, because human nature is too weak to under- 
take an art in things of which it has had no experience, but 
she has imposed that office on those who from their age are 
ncapable of bearing children, doing honour to the resemblance 
of horsclf. • 

77iece. That is reasonable. 

iSocr. And is nut this also reasonable and necessary, that 
who arc piegnaiit and who arc not should be better known by 
midwives than by otheib? 

T/iea, Ceilainly. 

Soc?\ Moreover, mid wives by appl 3 dng drugs and using en- 
chantments, arc able both to excite and, if they please, to alle- 
viate the pang^, and to deliver those that bring forth with 
difficulty, and if the child appears to lic^aboitive, they procFuce 
a niiscairiage. 

Thca. It is so. , 

f Socr. Have you not alsO heard this of them, that they are 
most bkilful match -makeis>, as being perfectly competent to 
distinguish what kind of woman ought to be united to what 
kind of man, in' older to pioduce the finest children? 

Thece. I did not altogether know that. 

19. Socr, Be assured, lh«n, that they piide tUtmselves more 
in this than in cutting the navel-strifig.* For consider; do 
j'oti think it belongs to the same or a dificrent art to cultivate 
and gather in the fruits of th^ earth, and again to know in 
what soil what plant or seed ought to be sown ? 

The<£. No, but to the same art. * • 

Socr, But witli lespcct to women, my frien^do you^lhink 
that there is one art pf that kind*’, and another m gathering in 
the fruit ? ^ 

Them^ It is not reasonable to suppose so. 

Socr^ It is not. But by reason ^)f the illegitimate and ill- 
assorted unions of men and women, to which the namo of pan- 
dering has been given, midwives 6ut of regard to their own 
* ** That is, Qf choosing the soik ' 
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digTiify avoid match-making: also, fearini^ lest hy this t]iey 
should incar tlie other imputation, since it doubtless belongs to 
real midwives only to make marriages i>iopcrly. 

Thco!. It appears so. '* 

Socr. Such then is the ofTicc of niidwives, but les^ important 
than my task. For it does ijot happen to women, sometimes 
to bring forth images, and sometimes realities, which cannot 
be easily discriminated ; for, if it did happen, it would be the 
greatest and noblest work for midwives to distinguish that 
which is true and tliat which is not ; do you not think so ? 

Tkcis. I do. * 

20, Socr, But in my art of midwifery all other things ate 
the same as in theirs; but it diifers in ihi.s, that it delivers 
men and not women, and that it attends to their souls bringt 
ing forth and not their bodies. But the most important thing in 
my art is, that it is able to test in every possible way whether 
the mind of a young man is bringing forth an Jmage and a 
cheat, or what is genuine and ti*ue : for the case is the same 
with me as with midwives; 1 am barren of wisdom, and as to 
what many have reproathed irlb with, that I question others, 
but give no answer niyseli on any subject, because I have no 
wisdom, they reproach me truly.* But the (rui°e of this is as 
follows : the deity compels me to act the part of a midwife, 
but forbids me to bring forth myself. I am not, therefore, ' 
myself at all wise, and I have no such discovery jis is the off- 
spring of my own mind ; but those who associate with me at 
first appear, some of them, exceedingly ignorant, but all, as 
our intimacy continues, to whom the deily grants that privi- 
lege, make a wonderful proficiency, as is evident both to them- 
selves and others ; and this* is clear, that they make this pro** 
ficiency without ever learning atiy thing from me, but from 
their own resources finding jyid becoming possessed of many 
beautif^jJ things ; of the midwife’s office, however, the deity 
and I are the asuse. 21. But it is evident from this; many, 
from not knowing this, and deeming thrtnselves to be the 
cause, but despising me, either of themselves or through the 
persuasion of others, have left me sooner than was proper, and 
after they have left me have miscarried for the future, in con- 
sequence of their depraved ^sociations, and badly nurturing 
what they have been delivered of through me, they have«d6; 
etroyed it,' setting h higher on cticats and images than on 
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tlK;it which is true, they have at lu«t appeared to he 
both to themselves aind others. One of these wav^ An.-tidr‘i 
son of ^Lysimachus, and many others, with some of whom, 
W’hen they ai,^iiin eomcH,o me, to renew their intei- 

course with xne, and doin^ every tliin^^ in their power to ob- 
tain it, the demdfi that attends me prevents me from a^soci- 
atirig-, but with others it allows me, and these a^^miu make 
considerable proficiency. And thev that associate with me are 
in this respect affected in the same way as women who brin^ 
forth ; they suffer pangs, and ar*e filled with anxieties, to a far 
greater degree than the women are. But their pangs my art 
is able both to exoite and appease. And those are affected in 
this way. 22. But sometimes, Thejutetus, there are some who 
do not appear to me to be at all pregnant, and I, knowing that 
they do not need my assistance, very kindly sue others for 
them, and vdlh the aid of tiie deity, conjecture well enough, 
from associating with whom tliey will derive benefit. Of these 
I have handed many over to Prodicus, and many to other wnVe 
and divine men. I have dwelt lon^g on this, my excellent 
friend, for this reason, because I suspect, as you also think 
yourself, that you are in })ain from being pregnant with some- 
thing inwardly. Deal w'ith ‘me, then, as son of a midwife, and 
as myself hkiiled in miawifery, and endeavour to answer the 
questions I put to you to the best of your ability. And if, on 
examining auy thing that you say, I shall consider it to be an 
image and not true, and should thereupon remove it and throw 
it away, do not be angry with me, like worqen who are deli- 
vered for the first time arc for their children ; for many, my 
admirable friend, have ere this been so affected towards me as 
no be actually ready to bite me, when I take away any trifle 
from them, and they do not think that I do this with a good 
design, in that they are very fa^* from knowing ,that no deity 
designs ill to men, and that neither do I do any thing of this 
kind through ill-will, but because it is by no means allowable 
for me to give wdy to falsehood and conceal the truth, 23. 
Again, therefore, from the beginning, Themtetus, endeavour to 
tell me what science is ; but nevp say tliat you are unable to 
do 50 ; for if God wills and you strive manfully you will he 
Dbie. « ‘ 

, flTifice. Indeed, Socrates, when you ate thus urgent, it would 
be disgraceful for one not to endeavour to t^he utmost of one’s 
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power to sr^y^what one is able. He, then, that knows ^ny 
thing appears to me to perceive wluit he knows, and, as it now 
seems, science is nothing else than perception. 

Socr, Well and nobly said, my boy;'' lor it is right *thu» to 
deejare one’s opinion. But come, lot us consider toge- 
lliei , whetiicr it is solid or c^ppty. Science; you say, is per- 
ception ? 

Thece, Yes. 

Socr, You appear, indeed, to have given no mean definitior 
of science, but that which Protagoras has given ; but he saio 
the same thing in a different manner. For he s^iys that man 
is the measure of all things, of the existence of those that ex- 
V t, and of the non-existence of those that do not exist. You 
iiave doubtless read this ? ^ 

77ie{g. I have read it, and that often. 

24. Socr. Does he not say pretty niiicli, that such as every 
thing appears to me, such it is to me, and as it appears lo you, 
Fueh it is to you, hut you and T are men ? 

ThQ(^. He does indeed sa\ so, 

.Socr. It is probable h(?Nvever fliat a wise nian does not trido; 
let us, therefore, follow liiiii. Docs it not sometimes happen 
tliat when the same wind blows, one of us is rt)id, and another 
not, and one slightly, but another exceedingly ? 

Tliecs- Assuredly. 

Socr, Whether, then, shall we say, Uiat the ,wind at tliat 
time is in itself cold or not cold? or shall we hclieve Prota^ 
fforas, that it is cold to him that is cold, but not lo him that is 

^ 1 . 5 •• • 

not : 

Tkecse* It seems so. * 

Socr, Does it not, then, appear so to both of them ? , 

The<e. Yes, • 

Socr, #But to appear is the ^nie as to be jifferceiveJ ? 

Tliece^ It is. » 

Socr, Appearance then and perception are the same in 
things hot, and every thing of that kind ;*for such as every 
one perceives things to be, such also they seem to be to every 

OliO. 

Theas. It seems so, • 

Socr. Perception, theretbrg, lias always reference to thaJ 
winch really and is free from fafrehood, as being science* 

7 hem. It appears so, ^ 
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25. Socr. By the graces, then, was not Protagoras a v 01-51 

Tvise man, and did he express himself thus eiii|rnfiali\ ally to n , 
the general rabble, but speak the truth to his disciple* ax ^ 
secret ? «- « ^ 

Thece. What mean you by this, Socrates ? 

Socr, I will tel] you, and that no mean account ; he asst'rts, 
that DO one thing exists of itselfl'nor can you correctly desiir 
nate any thing by any quality, but if you call it great it u'ill 
appear small, and if heavy, light, and so witli every thing else ; 
as if nothing was one thing, or any thing, or possessed of any 
quality : but as if all things which we say exist, become so 
from impulse; inoticni, and admixture with each other, thereby 
designating them incorrectly ; for nothing ever is, but is always 
becoming. And in this all tlie wosc men in succession, except 
Parmenides, agreed, namely, Protagoras, Heraclitus, and Empe- 
docles, and of tlie poets, those w'ho rank Jiighest in each kind 
of poetry, in comedy Epicharraus, and in tragedy Homer ; 
for in saying that ^ “ Oceanus is father of the gods, and Tethys 
mother/' he asserts that all things are produced by flux and 
motion. Does he not seem to say so} 

Them, To me he docs. 

26. Socr, V/ho then can .contend witli such an army, with 
Homer for its leader, and'-not be ridiculous? 

Them, It is nut easy, Socrates. 

Socr, It is not, indeed, Thciiitctus. For this is a strong 
proof in favoirr of tbcif argument, that motion gi\es the appear- 
ance of existence and of generation, but repose of non-exist- 
ence and decay ; for heat and lire, which eng'anders and sup- 
ports other things, is itself engendered by impulse and friction, 
but this is motion. Are not these the origin of fire ? 

Thedb, Surely they are. 

Soct, And moreover the race of animals springs from the 
samp causes. • 

Them, Plow not ? ' ^ 

Socr, But what ? Does not the habit of thTbodj perish by 
rest and inaction, tut is it ni^t for the most pai’t preserved by 
exercise and motion ? , 

Them, Yes. ^ 

Socr. But does not the habit of the soul acquire and retain 
learning and become better bv sVud y and practice^ which m 
. " , c IHadj’xiy.JJOl. c 
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fiK'TK-.is, but by rest, ^vhich is want of practice and ignorance^ 
it Iwns any thing, and forgets what it haa learnt?’ 

Tlietr. Assuredly. 

' 1?7. Jriocr. Motion, therefore, is go,v(l both for the" soul and 
the body ; but rest, the contraiy. 

' Thett. It seems so. ^ " 

Soct\ Shall I add further,*with respect to stillness of the air, 
and calms and things of that kind, that rest corrupts and de- 
stroys, but the contrary preserves. And besides this shall I 
put the finishing stroke to my argument by compelling you to 
admit, that by tbe golden chain Homer meant nothing else than 
the sun, and hdiinated that as long as the universe and the sun 
ai*e i;noved, all things exist, and arc preserved, both amongst gods 
and amongst men ; but if thry Avrre to stand still, as it were 
bound, all things would be destroyed, and, as tife saying is, 
turned upside down. 

Theca. He appears to me too, Socrates, to intimate what you 
say. 

Socr.^ Then put the argument thus, my excellent friend: 
firs^with respect to th(4eycs» t^ppose that what you call whiie 
colour is not any thing dii^hrent, external to yo\u’ eyes, nor In 
your eyes ; nor can you assign it any place ; hn* then it would 
have a fixed position, and Avould continue, and not be liable to , 
production. 

28. Theca. But how ? 

Socr^ Let us follow our late principfe, and Irty it down that 
there is nothing which is of itself one thing ; and thus black 
and white, and««veiy other colour, m ill appear to us to be pro- 
duced by the application of the eyes to a correapouding move- 
ment, and each thing that we say is colour, will neither be that 
which is applied, nor that to which it is ap])lied, but soihe inter- 
mediate production peculiar to each. Would you positively 
luaintafu, that what each coWfur appears to you, such it also 
appeal^ to a dog, and every other animal ? 

Them. Not f^by Jupiter.. 

Socr. But what ? Does any Ahing appear similar to another 
man and to you ? arc you positive about this, or rather that it 
does not appear the same epen to you, because you are never 
identical with yourself? 

Them. The latter seems to me to be the case rather thau 
former. 
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Socr, If, IIk'iy'u re, tlial. which we moafture by com}>ar' nri, 
VI which wc toucli, were s^reat, 0"“ or it would 

never, by coniius^ in contact with any tning eWc, become dith r- 
ent, for it would not be hi any rcsjicct chang^ed. But if Dial 
which measures oi touches w'erc some one of these things, it 
could not, iif cpnseouence of somethin" else approacliin^ it (h 
being aUcctcd in any w^ay, become any thing else, because it 
would not itself he in any respect affected. 29. For ncov, in} 
friend, we arc in a manner eoinpellod to assert things altogc- 
gpther wonderful and ridiculous, as Protagoras would acknow- 
ledge, and every one who siijiports his opinions, 

Thcce, How and wliat do you mean? 

&ocr. Take a (rifling example, and you will understand ail 
that I wioh. Six dice for instance, if you should put four by 
Llicm, we say are more than the four and half as many again, 
but if twelve we say ihe}^ are fen or, and llie half; nor would it 
he allowable to say otherwise. Would you allow it? 

Theas. Not I, indeed. 

t^ocr. What then ? If Protagoras or any one else should 
ask, “The®tetus, is it possible fur any thing to become greater 
or more otlierwiso than by being increased ? What would you 
answer ? 

Thew, If, Socrates, I should answer vvhat appears to me to 
he the case with reference to the present que.>Uan, I should 
say that it is not possible : but if with reference to the former 
question, to avoid conti'adicting rnysclf, I should say that it is 
possible. 

Soc)\ By Juno, wtll and cli\ine] 3 ' said, iny ^-iciid. But, as 
it seems, if yt>u sliould answer that it i>>' possible, something 
like that saying of Etiripidos nill happen; for the tongue will 
be blameless, but the mind not blameless 

Thea*. True. 

*60.* Socr. Il’, therefoie, you and 1 were skilful and wise, 
after we had thoroughly examined our tninds, we should then, 
out of mere wantonness, make trial of each othe?\s strength, and 
engaging in suqji a contest af*er the manner of the sophists, 
should mutually parry ai giiment with argument ; but now, aa 
being novices, wc sliall de.sire first of all, to examine what the 
things themsehes are which weliave in our minds, whtUier 
they accord with each other, or not at all. 

See Biirip. 1. G12. 
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/ I certainly desire this. ^ 

Avd bO do I. But since ihi'. is tlie case, shall' w not 
quietly. p^<'inp* we have abundant c of leisure, again consider, 
not iVelirn' iii}" annoyance, but rf*alh' examining oiivselvcs, in 
Qrder to see what Iho^o appearances in us are. And on con- 
fcidoiing them, we shall sayjn the first iilace, 1 tliink; that tio- 
thing ever becomes greater or less, either in bulk, or number, 
as long as it contirues equal (o itself. Is it not so ? 

T/tea*, Yes. 

^11. Son\ And, in the second place, that a thing to which 
notliing is eitlitV added and from which nothing is taken away, 
will neither be ex'cr increased or diinini‘'ljod, but always be 
c qual. 

Thea. Just so. 

And shall wo not say, in the third place, that it is itn- 
posMhlo for a tiling wITk h did mu Inforc exi^t, to exist after- 
wards, without it har> been pn)d uoed and is produced. 

ThefC. It seems so, indeed 

Socr. These three iv(ltui--',ir.n«*\ I tliink, contend with each 
other in our soul, when e sprstk about dice, or wlicn w e say that 
I, being of the t<ize I am, h.iving neither increased, nor sutferod 
diminution in Uic space of a yeai\ am now Ire gei than you, who 
are a young man, but altcu'w'auls Je^s, though my bulk has not'^ 
been diminished, but ^ ours has been increased. For I am after- 
wards, what T was not before, wdlhou^ luning^bcen made so. 
52. For it is impossible for a thing to havo heon made, with-v 
out being made, and having lost nothiirg of my bulk, I cannot 
have been maffe less. And the i^ the same with ten 
thousand other thing*J3 wuth reference to ten thousand others, if 
we admit this. You doubtless follow me, Tln'ieletus ; for you 
appear to me not to be a novico in things of tliis kind. 

The^. By the gods, Socjiutes, I wontter extremely wdiat 
these thingvS can be, and, truly, someliircs when I look at 
them, 1 beconje dizzy. 

Socr, Theodoras, my friend, appears not to have formed an 
erroneous estimate of your difpo&ition ; for wonder is "^ery 
much the affection of a philosopher ; for there is no other be- 
ginning of philosophy than Iiis, and he who saitl that Iris was 
the daughter of Thaumas ® ^ seems not to liave described her 
genealogy badly. But do you understand now, why jheBO 
• 7heog. I, 780. ^Thauii^a signifies render.'* 

0 c 
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things Vive so, from ^vhat we sny Protngoras maintains, or 
not yet? , 

Thc(B. ^ don't think I do 3 *et. 

33. 8ocr. Shall you ri6t, then, be obliged to me, if I assist 
you in searching out the true, but concealed opinion of a mau, 
cr rather of men of •oclohrity r 

TTieup, How should I not be, and indeed exceedingly obliged 
to you ? 

Socr, Look round, then, and see that no profane person 
hears us. But they are so who think that nothing else exists 
except what they can grasp with their hands, but do not admit 
that actions, and productions, and w'hatcvcr is invisible, are to 
be reckoned in the number of things that exist. 

Thcce. Indeed, Sorrates, you speak of hard and obstinate 
men. 

Socr, For they ai'e v(}ry ignorant ^ my boy. But there are 
others far more refined than these, whose myst.eries I am about 
to reveal to you. Their principle, on. which all the things, that 
we have just now mentioned, depend, is this ; That the universe 
is motion, and nothing else besides, but that there are "two 
Species of motion, each infinite in amount, and that one has an 
active, the other a passive power. 34. That from the inter- 
course and friction of these with one another arc formed pro- 
ductions infinite in number, but of two kinds, one that is per- 
ceivable, the ojher perccj)tIon, which always coincides and is 
engendered together with that which is perceivable. Now to 
the perceptions we give the following names, seeing, hearing, 
smelling, cold and heat, ana moreover plea^re^; pains, desires, 
and fears are so called, and there are innufncrable others which 
have no* name, and vast multitudes that have been named : 
again there is a class of per«eivable things akin to each of 
these, all kinds of colours to all^ kinds of vision, and jn like 
manner voices to hearing, and other perceivable things are pro- 
duced corresponding to the other perceptions. , What then is 
the meaning of this# discourse, Thecetetus, in reference to the 
former ? Do you understand Wnat it is ? 

TAecs, Not very well, Socrates. 

Socr. But observe if by any nfcans it can be brought to a 
conclusion. For it means to say that all these things are, as 
we paid, moved, ^nd that there is swiftness and^^ slowness In 
t Lite^lly ** ^nmusiesL” • ' 
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tiieir motioa. Whatever then is slow is moved in* tiie 

t;ame place and towards things near it, and so produces, and 
the tilings are produced are ac{;ordingly slowci*; and on 

tlie contiaiy, whatever is swift moves towards things at a dis- 
tance, and so pn oduces, and the things which are pi-oduced are 
accordingly swifter, for lliey arc impelled, and their motion 
consists in impulse. When, therefore, the eye and any of 
things tliat correspond to it meet together and produce white- 
ness, and the perception connate to this, which would never 
liave been prod^uced had each of them approached something 
else, then they being in the meanwhile impelled, that is to say^ 
sight from the eyes, and wdiiteness from that which together 
with it generates colour, (ho eye becomes lilled with vision, 
and then secs, and becomes not vision, but a seeing eye ; but 
that which together with it generates colour is filled with 
w'hiteriess, and becomes not wdiiteness, but wdiite, wlietlier it is 
wood or stone, or whatever may happen to be tinted with 
a colour of this kind. 36. And so with the rest, hal’d and 
waripj and every thing, ^wc must in the same manner conceive 
that none of these is any thing of Itself, as we have observed 
before that all things and of all kinds are produced by their 
intercourse with each other, from* inytioii, foi, as they say, we 
cannot determine positively with regard to any one thing, that 
that which is active really exists, nor again that which is pas- 
sive; for neither is the active any thing hefqredt meets with 
the passive, nor the passive before it meets with the active ; and 
that which, meg^iiig with any thing, is active, when it falls 
upon soraetliing else,j8 found to he passive. 37. vSo that it 
results from all this, as we said at the beginning, that nothing 
is essentially one, but is always being produced by something, 
and the word “ being” mu.st *l)e entirely^ done away with, 
although we already bee if compelled by custom and igno- 
rance t^use it frequently ; but, as the sages say, we ouglit not 
to allow any thing, either of any other, or of me, or this, or 
that, or any other name which dqpignates p^rmanenc}', but that 
according to nature, things ought to be said to he produced and 
made, to, perish and be chaj^ged : so, if any one asserts per» 
manency of any thing, he who does so may easily be confuted. 
Thus then we ought to speek of things individually, and of 
many collecti^ly, to which collection are given the named a» 
man, stone, animalf, and each several, species. Bo not the$o 
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thing's, TheUBtetus* appear pleasant to you, and hjivc you not 
found them agreeable to your taste ? 

Thm, J don’t know, Socrates ; for 1 can't make you out ; 
whether you are giving j*our own opinions or are trying mo. 

38. Socrj- You do not remember, my friend, that I neither 
know nor claim as^my own any of these things, but that I am 
barren of them, but I act the midwife towards you, and for this 
purpose I enchant you, and put before you the opinions of the 
«everal wise men, that you may taste them, until 1 bring your 
own opinion to light : hut when it is brought forth, I will then 
examine whether it shall prove to be empty or productive. Be 
therefore conlident and bold, and answer in an honest and 
manly way, what you think of the questions I put to you. 

T/ieip, Ask then. 

Socr. 'Tell me then again, whether it is your opinion that the 
good, and the beautiful, and every thing that we just now men- 
tioned, hav (3 an actual existence or are constantly being produced? 

Theee. To me indeed, when I hear you thus explaining the 
matter, it is wonderful how far you appear to have reason on 
your side, and 1 think that you?' statenfeiits must be admitted. 

39. Soc7\ Lot us not, then, omit what remains of it. But it 
remains that we should s^eak of droanis, diseases, and, besides 
other things, of madness ; and whatever else is called . error of 
hearing or seeing, or of any other perception. For you know, 
without doubt, tliat all these cases the doctrine which we 
have just now described, is considered to he completely con- 
futed, since the sensations produced in these instances are 
utterly false, and so far are the things^ that appear to each per- 
son from existing, that quite contrariwise none of the things 
that appear liave any real existence. 

TAtf®. You speak most truly. Socrates. 

SocTp What argument, tlien,Veraains for him,^ who*a»Berte 
that perception is science, and that things which a^ear to 
every one are to that person what they appear be ? ' , 

I am afraid to say, Socrates, that I have no answer 
tv^ give, because you just now blamed me for having aaid-so; 
but in truth I cannot controvert the fact, that those who are 
<nad or dreaming, form false opinrons, since som^ of cfie" former 
think they are gods, and the latter that they are yinged end 
ijUDey tiiat they are flying in their sleep, ' 

40. Socr^ Do you not^kno^^ then^ the o^trov<art»3r that if 
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raised on these points, especially about breaming and being 
awake ? ♦ *» , 

Throi. What is that? 

Socr, TluU which I think you havg often heard, when peopIe^ 
ask, whji^ proof one could pve, if any one should ask us now 
ill the present moment, whether we are ^ asleep,^ and all our 
tliouprhts are dreams, or wdltHher we are awake, and really con- 
vcrsiiii]^ with each other. 

Thvfr. And indeed, Socrates, it is difficult to say what proof 
one ought to give: for in both states all things in a manner 
correspond Avith each other. For, wdth respect to our present 
conversation, nothing hinders our fancying that we converse 
with each other in a dream ! and when in sleep w^e fancy we 
are telling our dreams, the similarity of one with the other is 
surprising 

Soor. You sec, then, that it is not difficult to raise a con-' 
troversy, since it is even controverted whether a state is that 
of being a^vake or dreaming ; moreover since the time during 
Avhieh Avo sleep is equal to that wdum Ave are aw\ake, in each of 
thftse states our soul jj^ersists jhat the opinions that aie present 
for the time are most certainly true, so that for an equal space 
of time we say that these arc real, and for an equal space 
that those ore, and we tue equally positiA e for each of them. 

Thean. Most assuredly. 

41. Socr. May not, then, the same argument be used Avith 
respect to diseases and madness, except witln regard to time^ 
that it is not equal. 

KigM. ,, 

Socr. What then? -Shall truth be defined by length and 
brevity of time ? 

Thece. That, indeed, Avoidd he ridiculous in many- ways. 

5ccn Have you, then, other clear mark by Avhich you 
can Mbew Avhich of these opmions is true ? 

TIm. I think not. 

Socr. therefore, from tnc, Avliat Avill be said about 

those things by those who ^maintain '\hat appearances are 
always real to the person to whom they appear. They will 
question you thus, 1 thinly: “ Thecetetus, can a thing which is 
totally different from another, have the same power as that 

Of conversations when ftwake, and of fancied conTersAtiona in 
dreams. 
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other r^* And we ^ire not to suppose that the thinp^ we ask 
about is partly the same, and partly different, buV altogether 
different. 

Them. is impossible that it should pobso«s any thing the 
same, eithjer in power, oV in any other respect, since it is 
entirely different. 

42. Boer. Must <vc not, then, necessarily confess, tliat a 
thing of this kind is dissimilar ? 

Thece. It seems so to me. 

Boct, If, therefore, any thing happens to become similar or 
dissimilar to any thing, whether to itself or to another, so far 
as it becomes bimilar wc shall say it is the same, but, so far 
as dissimilar, different. 

Them. Necessaiily so. 

Socr, Have we not said before, that there are many, and in- 
deed innumerable things, which aic active, and likewise passive ? 

Them. Yes. 

Boer. And moieover, that one thing commingled first with 
one thing and then with another, will produce not the same, 
but different things. 

Them. Certainly. 

Boer. Let us speak, then, of you and me and other things in 
the same manner, of Socrates ih health, and again of Socrates 
ill. Whether shall we say that the latter is similar to the 
former or dissimilar? 

Them. By Sc^erates ilk do you mean the whole of the latter 
opposed to the w'hole of the former, Socrates in health ? 

Boer. You understand me perfectly; that isjjie very thing 
I mean. , , 

Them. Dissimilar, surely. 

43. Boobt, And is it not different inasmuch as it is difl- 
similar ? 

Them. Necessarily so. 

Boor. And should you not speak in the same way of Sccrates 
asleep^ and in the several states we ju&t now desewbed ? 

Them. I should. • ^ 

8ocr. But will not each of those things whoso nature it is 
to piake any thing something else, v^en it lights upon Socrates 
in healtli, treat me as one thing, and when ill, as a different 
thing? 

How shoidd it not? 
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Socr. And shall we not produce diflciint things in each 
case, both t the patient, and that the agent ? • 

Tkea^. How not? 

Socr. Now when I drink wine, bging in health, *it appears 
to me pleasant and sweet. 

Thcce. Yes. , • 

Socr. For, from what hdts been already granted, the agent 
and the patient produce sweetness and perception, both being 
put in motion together ; and the perception proceeding from the 
patient causes the tongue to perceive, but the sweetness pro- 
ceeding from Ihe wine and set in motion about it, causes the 
wine both to be and to appear sweet to a healthy tongue. 

44. Theca, Certainly, what was granted before comes to 
this. 

^ocr. But when it lights on luc, being ill, first of all does 
not a different thing in reality liglit on one who is not the 
same person ? for it approaches one wdio is dissimilar, 

Thece, Yes. 

Soar, But Socrates in this state, and the wine drpnk, again 
generate different things, with regard to the tongue a percep- 
tion of bitterness, and with regard to the wine bitterness pro- 
duced and set in motion, and Ijjat, indeed, not bitterness, but 
bitter, and me not perception, but fiercciving. ^ 

Th^, Exactly so. 

&ocr. Therefore I shall never become any thing else while I 
perceive thus; for a different perception of a* different thing 
causes the percipient to be changed and different : nor will 
that, which tints affects me, by coming in contact with another, 
though it produces *the* same effect, ever become such as it was 
to me; for by generating a different thing from a different 
thing it will become changed^ 

Thecc, Such is the case. Jr * 

Socr, Neither, then, shall I become such by myself, nor will 
it bectfinc such by itself^. 

Thece* Cwlainly not. « 

Seer. But it is necessary tlfht I, when I become percipient, 
should become so in relation to something : for it is impossiWe 
to become percipient, and Jet percipient of nothing : and itft' W 
likewise necess^y, when any thing becomes sweet or bittefi or 

^ That ia to say, the relation between agent and patient is so eWae that 
neither can be wh»t it is, under t(jat particular aspect, without the otRer. 
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any thing of the hind, that it should become so in relation to 
eome\)ne; for it is impiissible for a thing to be.€>mc sweet, 
find yet sweet to no one. 

Them. As'^urodly. , 

45. Socr. It remains, I think, that wch if we arc, should be, 
or if we arc produced, should be produced, by relation to each 
other ; '^ince necessity unites onr c^stcnce together, and unites 
it to no other ibing, nor even to ourselves. It rcmam‘=;, there- 
fore, that we are united to each oilier. So that, if any one 
cays that any thing exists, be must say that it exists fur some- 
thing, or of something, or in nl.itioii to somctbifig. and in like 
manner of any thing said to be produced ; but he must not 
say, nor must he allow anv one eloe to sa^, that any thing ex- 
ists or is. produced of itself, as the argument we have deduced 
clearly proves. 

Thea» A^ssuredly, Socrates. 

Socr. Since, then, that which affects me is relative to me 
and not to another, do not 1 peiceivo it, and another not per- 
ceive it ? 

Them. Hov? not ? t • 

Socr. IMy perception, therefore, is true to me ; for it always 
belongs tc my erJstence. And according to Protagoras, am 

judge of xSjJ gs that exhbiin relation to me, that they do ex- 
ist, and of things that do not so exist, that they do not^xist. 

Them. It seems so. 

4(). Bo(t. Hdw then, Vince 1 am not deceived and do not 
falter in my mind about things that exist or are produced, can 
1 fail to have a scientific knowledge of thingS* which I per- 
ceive ? * t ‘ 

Them. It cannot fail to be so. 

SovT. ft was, therefore, vciy finely said by you, that science 
IS nothing else than perception ;\nd all come to the fiai);^e re-, 
suit, the doctrine of llomer and lleraclitus and all ‘that tribe, 
that all things are in motion like streams, and that of t^e very 
wise Protagoras, that man is the measure of aTT things, and 
that of Thesetetus. that, if this h the case, perception must be 
science. Is it not so, Thesetetus ? Shall we say that this is 
ycftir hew-born infant as it were, cfclivered by my midwifery ? 
IIow say you ? 

Them. It is neccsssiy to say so, Socrates. 

' * **AVe,** that is, the a|:eat and pstieal* 
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-17. *^orr This, then, as it appears, we have with much dif-* 
fioulty pro(t.‘rcd, whatever it may turn out to be. iBut after the 
birth, wc rmiot, in truth, perform the ceremony running ^ 
round in in^^inirnt, and consider \fhcthcr, without our per- 
cciviiig it, tl)nt which is produced is not unworjthy of being 
rcaicd, but empty and fdlje. Do you think that we ought 
l)v all moans to rear youi off‘-pring, and not expose it ? and 
will you endure to see it refuted, and not be very much offended 
if any one should take it away from you, as having been deli- 
^ cred for the first time ? 

27t ro. Then' fetus wdll endure this, Socrates, for he i.s not at 
all morose. But, by the gods, say wbctlnT it is not so. 

Soa\ You arc roally very fond of discussion, Thcodorus, and 
pleasant, in thinking that T cm » scuk full of arguments, and 
that 1 can easily pick one out and prove that these things arc 
not so. But you do not ohsen'e how the case stands, that no 
argument proceeds from me, but ahva^^i from the person who 
is Conversing with me, and that I know nothing but a very 
little, just enough to ajiprehend and examine moderately well 
an argument advancec^ by aiibther who is wise. And now I 
will endeavour to do this from him, without saying any thing 
of niysolf. ^ ^ 

‘i^. 'Hico. You say well, Socrates ; then do so. 

Sder, Do you know, Theodor us, what I wonder at in your 
friend Protagoras ? » 

mo. What? 

Sotr, In other respects I thought what lie said was very 
acceptable, thaf^what apjiears to each per. on, really exists, but 
X wondered at tlio beginning of his cs^ay, that bo did not say 
at the commencement of his book on Truth that a pig or a 
cynocephalus or some other monstrou!^ creature that pos- 
sesses percejtrlon, is the meagre of all things, in older that he 
begin by spepking grandly and %ery contemptuously to 
us, shewing tjipt we indeed admire him as if he w'cre a god, 
for his wit|f\pm, w'hei’eas with respect to ftiiderstandina;, he is 
no better i V a tadpole, let aloiie any other man. What are 
we to say,\ ^dorus ? 49. For if that opinion whion is formed 
from perception^ xvill be true to each person, ai^l no one will be 

! On the fifth day after the birth of a child the iwidwivcs, having jnti- 
fu'd their hands, ran with Jt round tho hearth, so Socrates proposes tba; 
tiic bantling of Theaitctus should ruii the gauntlet of discuB&iou. 
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able to decide bettor on the way in another afFectod, 

nor one inofe competent to exarnino the opinion another, 
whether it is true or fal^e, but, as we ha\e often said, each 
person by*himsclf alone wdl form opinions for himself, and all 
these are ri^ht and true, wliy in the woi Id, my friend, shoTild 
Protagoras be so wise as to be thoii<;ht justly worthy to teach 
others for high pay, while we are i 4 ore ignorant and must ha\e 
recourse to him, though each person is to himself the 1110.1*^010 
of his own wisdom ? How can we avoid saj irig that Protagoras 
speaks thus out of joke? As to myself and my art of mid- 
wifery, 1 say nothing of the lidiculc we should •be exposed to, 
and I think, so would the whole study of reasoning ; fur will it 
not be great and signal vanity to examine and endeavour to 
confute the fancies and opinions of others, each pci son’s being 
true, if the Truth of Protagoias is true, and he has not uttered 
his oracles in sport from the sanctuaiy of his book? 

SO. Theo. Socrates, bo is my friend, as you just now said ; 
I cannot, therefore, allow Protagoras to be confuted by m) 
concessions, nor yet can I oppose you contrary to my owui 
opinion. Again, Iherefoic, takt Theaitetus; for he certscinly 
appears to have listened to you just now very attentively. 

Soar, If you went to LacediBinon, Thcodorus, to the wrest- 
ling grounds, and were lf> see others nakedj some of them 
mean, should you hesitate to strip yourself and shew your owm 
form in turn ? 

Tlico. Why *do you flunk I should not, at least if they would 
permit me and be persuaded by me ? as I think I shall now 
persuade you to allow me U be a spectator, an(^*not drag me to 
the gymnasium, now that my limbs tire* stiff, but for you to 
wrestle with one who is younger and more supple. 

61 . Socr. But if this is agreeable to you, Theodorus, it is 
not disagreeable to mo, as the^ulgar saying goes. I must 
have recourse again, therefore, to the wise ThesetetusT^ Tell 
me, then, Thesotetus, fust of all as to what wo just ribw dis- 
cussed, do you not ^j^ondor with me, that you hiffe so suddenly 
discovered yourself to be not^inferior iti wisdom to any man 
or god f or do you think that the measure of Protagoras has 
less to do with gods than men ? ♦ 

Theas. Not I, by Jupiter: and I very much wonder at yoUr 
9 ueBtion. For when we discussed in what manner they said, 
that what appears to each person is true to hint to whom it 
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appears, it seemed to me to be avoU said^ but now the very 
contrary licw speedily occurred to me. 

Socr. For }ou ai’e young, my dear boy, and quickly give ear 
to and are persuaded by plau*^!!)!^* ^ppeeches. Foi* to these 
things Proiagoras or some one on his behalf would say: 

Noble boys and old men, you here sit and conveVse together, 
dragging gods into the question, of vhoin, whether they exist 
or not, I do not think proper cither to spefak or write, and 
what the multitude hear and admit, this you assert, as if it 
were strange if every man did not excel any beast whatever in 
wisdom, but yqu do not adduce any proof, or conclusive argu- 
ment, but have recourse to likelihood, which if Theodoras or 
any other geometrician were to employ in geometry, he would 
be deemed unworthy of notice.” 52. Do you, therefore, and 
Theodoras, consider, wliether on such matti.TS you will admit 
of arguments deduced from probability and likelihood. 

Th^ce, But, Socrates, neither w'ould you nor we say that this 
is right. 

^oc}\ We must therefore consider it in another way, as it 
appears, according to what yoi^ and Tlieoclorus says. 

The<B, In another way, certainly. 

Boer, Let us, then, consider it thus, whether science and pei'-i 
ception are the same or difFerent : f<ir to this ^lurely our whole 
discourse tends, and for the sake of this we ha\e n;iooted these 
iiiauy absurd points ; have we not ? 

Assuredly. ' 

Boer, Shall wc allow then that whatever we perceive by 
sight or hearing,, this wc at the sauiig time know ? for instance* 
before we have learnktho language of barbarians, whether shall 
we deny that we hear them when they speak, or that we both 
hear and know what they say? And again, when unacquainted 
with letters, on looking at whether shall we insist that 

we do »ot sep, or know them,'tliough wo do»scc them? 

53, Whichever of them, Socrates, we see and hear* 

we shall say tWt we know, for that of the latter wc see^ and 
know the form and colour, and the former, that we both hear 
and know the sharpness and flatness of the sounds ; but that 
what grammarians ’ and int<jrpreters teach about them, we^ 
neither perceive by sight or hearing, nor know. 

Socr, Admirable, Theietetiie, and it is not worth while to dis. . 
pute with you about these things, in order that you may makir 
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that stands iii our way, and consider how we can repol it. 

Tkea, What is that ? 

8ocr, 'JPliis: if any one«should ask, whether it is possible for 
a person who still possesses and retains the memory ol «i llun^ 
which he once knew, at the veiy time when he remombers it, 
not to know the very thing that 'he reinenhers. But I am 
becoming prolix/as it seems, through a wish to ask whether a 
person who has learnt any thing and remembers it, does not 
know it. 

TJiea:. How should he not, Socrattjs? for, otherwise, wdiat 
you say would be a prodigy. 

Socr» Am I then trifling? Consider. 54. Do you not then 
say that to see is to perceive, and that sight is perception ? 

The(B, I do. 

Socr. Has not he, then, who sees any things obtained a scien- 
tific knowledge of that which he sees, ^iccording to our late 
argument ? ^ 

Thea. Yes. 

Socr. What then? do you iiot say^hat memory is some- 
thing ? 

Yes. *» 

Socr,^ Whether of nothiTig or something? 

Thcco. Of something, surely. 

Socr. Is it not, then^ of the things whicli he learns and per- 
ceives, of some such things as these ? 

Them. What else ? 

Socr> And what a persfm sees, does he sometimes re- 
jnember ? * • 

T?u:<c^ He does remember. 

Soa\ When he shuts his eyes too ? or, when he does this, 
does he forget ? \ ^ , 

Then^. Jt would be strange to say that, Socratci#. 

Socr, We must say it though, if we would ke^ to 6m foi*mer 
ai^gurnent, otherwise it is gone. - 

Thea^ And I suspect so, by Jupiter, though I da net clearly 
understand it ; but tell me how. ^ - 

55. Socr. Thus. We say tha'I a person who sees has ob- 
tained a scientific knowledge of that which he i for sight 
an(l perception and science are al?owed to be the 
* yActfJ. Certiunly. 
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Sq^. But he who secs, and has obtained a scientific %,now- 
ledge of tlTat which he sees, if he shuts his eyes, remembers , it 
indeed, but does not see it. Is it not so ? ' 

Thece, Yes. # * 

Socr. But to say that he does not see is as mjuch as to say 
he does not know, since to see is the sainetthhig* as to know, . 

Thcoi, True. * ^ 

8<)cr. It follows, therefore, that a person who still remembers 
a thing of which he had a scientific knowledge, does not know 
it, because he does not see it; which we have said would be 
a prodigy, if it Ijappcned. 

Thea, You say most truly. 

Socr, All impossibility, then, appears to result, if any one 
should say that science and perception are the same. 

Thcoi. It seems so. 

Socr, Each, then, must be confessed to be different. 

2'hee, So it seems. 

00. Socr, What tlien is science? must again, as it appears, 
be oiiquired from the beginning. What liowever shall we do, 
Thnietetus ? • • 

ThciB, About what ? t 

Socr, We appear lo me, like a dunghill cock, to have jumped 
from our ai’gument and begun to ctow, befoie we have gained#* 
the victory, 

Thece, How so? 

, Socr, Like disputants we seem to have come to an agree- 
ment about the allowed meaning of words, and, having got the 
better thus fajp*iii the discussion, t* be content, and though we 
say we are not wrawgltA-s but lovers of wisdom, we do the same , 
as those shrewd men. 

There, I do not yet understand what you mean. 

Soer, BulJi will endeavou^ to explain what I mean on this 
point."" We enquired whether a person Vho has learnt and 
remen/bers any thing, does not know it, and having shewn that 
a person whCTias seen a thing and then ^mt his eyes, remem- 
bers it, but does not see it, we ^)roved that he does not know it 
and remembers it at the same time ; but that this is impossiblet 
And 60 the Protagorean fAle is destroyed, and yours at the 
iame time^ of science and perception, that they are the same. 

57. 1^60, It appears so.* 

Soor*^ It t^rould not be so, my friend, I think, if the fat£ei*cf 
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the other fable were alive, but he would defend it stputly : but 
now, as it is an orphan, we have insulted it. For not even the 
guardians,, whom Protagoras left, are willing to assist it, in the 
number of whom is Theoefbrus here. We ourselves, however, 
for justice sake, will venture to assist it. 

Theo, It is not I, 'Socrates, but rather Callias son of Hippo- 
nicus who is guardian of his doctrine ; for I very quickly turn 
aside from mere disputations to geometry. Nevertheless, I 
shall be obliged to you if you will assist him. 

Bocr^ You say well, Theodorus. Observg, then, what 
assistance I give. For any one Avould make more strange 
admissions than those just now, if he did not attend carefully 
to the meaning of words, in what w'aj’” we are generally accus- 
tomed to employ them in affirming and denying. Shall I tell 
you or Thesetetus, in what way ? 

Theo, Tell us both together, but let the younger answer. 
For if he makes a mistake, it will be less disgraceful. 

58. ^ocr, I am going to propose then a very strange ques- 
tion ; it is, I think, something of this kind : Is it possible tjiat 
he who knows any thing should^ not kfiow the thing that he 
knows ? 

Theo. What shall we answer, Themtetus ? 

Theco, Impossible without doubt, 1 tliink. 

Soar. Not so, if you inaiiitain that to see is to know. For 
how will you deal with •.this inexplicable question, as the say- 
ing is, you will be caught in a well, if an imperturbable oppo- 
nent should ask you, closing one of your eyesjvith his hand, 
whether yoii see his dress with the closed eye ? 

Thece. I sliould say, I think, Not with this, but I do with the 
other. 

Socr, Would you not, tliercf(x;c, see, and not see the same 
thing at the same time ? ^ 

ThecB. In some respects. ^ 

SojSr, I do not require this, he will say, nor«did I ask in 
wh^it respect, but wlfether, wii^t you know, this you also do 
,jiOt Imow. But now what you do not see, you are found to 
see : and you have already admitted, that to see is to know, 
and not to see, not to know. Infer then, what conclusion fol- 
lows from this. 

I infer the vety contrary to what I supposed. 

59. Socr. But perhaps, hpy admirable youth} many tiwgs of 
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(hi a kind would liappen to you, if any one should furthejp ask 
ou whether it is possible to know sharply and dully, and near* 
{)ut not at a distance, intensely and slightly as well, and ten 
tliousancl oth.cr questions, which a <Kimning mercenary light- 
;u-rned combatant would put to you in discussioq, when you 
asserted science and perception to be the ^same, attacking the 
hearing, smelling, and such other channels of perception, and 
Ke would confute you, keeping you to it and not letting you off, 
until through admiration of his exquisite wisdom you are com- 
pletely caught in his toils, from whence, after he had conquered 
aufl bound you,' he would at length set you free on payment of 
such a ransom as you and be could agree on. Wliat argument, 
should you ])robably say, would Protagoras add^uce in support 
t.i his own opinions ? Shall avc endeavour to say? 

By all means, 

60. Socr. He will, then, both say all that we have said in 
defence, and besides, I think, he will come to the encounter, 
fh^spisiiig us and saying ; TIu'^ fine fellow Socrates, because 
a boy, when asked by him, whclhci^ it were possible for tlie 
same person to remt'inber the {i^ame thing, and at the same time 
not to know it, was frightened, and being frightened, answered 
in the negative, through being uaable to look on to results, has 
mnde me appear ridiculous by his* arguments. But, moat 
stupid Socrat^^s, the case is thus, when you examine any of my 
opinions b)^ questioning, if he to wliorn the questions are put 
gives the same answers that I should give and is proved wrong, 
1 am confuted, but if he gives different answers, then be that 
is questioned i^^onfuted. For, to the point, do you think that 
any one would gran If you, that me<nory is present to any one, 
of the things by which ho has been affected, as if mem;>ry were 
such an affection as he then experienced, though now he ex- 
perioncjjs it-sMf longer ? Far from it. Do think, again, 
that he would hesitate to allow, that it is possible for the same 
person ^ know and not to know the same thing ? or if he 
should be afrjiiff to say this, do you think bo would ever grant 
that a person who has become dianged is the same as he was 
before he was changed ? but rather that he is one person, Mid 
not several, and those infinit? in number, since change con-.; 
stantly going on, for we must beware of catching at on4 
another’s wofds. 61. But ihy good sir,” he will say, “ aUaak 
my system iif a more generous spirit, confute what I say, if y(fti 
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caiijiind shew that we have not perceptions peculiar to each c*. 
U9, or that, if they are peculiar, it docs not follow tliat wha; 
appears to any one becomes, or if we must use the word exist- 
ence, exists to him alone <o whom it appears. But when you 
speak of pij^s and cynooophali, you not only act like a pi»;youi- 
aelf, but you persuade tliose that hear you to treat iny writings 
in the same way, herein not doing^well. For I afKnn that the 
truth is, as I have written ; for lhat each of us is the measure 
both of things that do and do not exist ; though thcie is ari in- 
finite ditlerence between one man and another, in this very cir- 
cumstance, that they are and appear diflerent to one person 
from what they are and do to another. And I am far from 
denying tliat there is such a thing as wisdom and a wise man, 
but I call that ^nan wise, wdio, changing the aspect of objects 
to any of us, to whom they appear and arc evil, causes them to 
appear and to be good, 0’2. But do not, again, follow out my 
arguments, attending to the words only, but thus in a still ^clearer 
manner understand what I mean. For call to mind what was 
said in a former part of life discussion, that to a sick man wliat 
he eats appears and is bitter, but to -a man in health* ft is 
and appears the contrary. But tlicre is no need to make either 
of them wiser than the otlier ; for that is not possible ; nor 
must we allege that tlie sick mnu is ignorant, because he is of 
a diflTercnt opinion, and that he viho is in health is wise, be- 
cause be thinks differently ; but wc must endeavour to make 
him change over to the other side ; for the other habit is bet- 
ter, In like manner, in education, we should endeavour to 
make a man change from OAe habit to a better?'^ But the phy- 
gician effects a change by medicines, and'thc sophist by argu- 
ments. 63. For no one ever makes one who entertains false 
Opinions, afterwards entertain t^ue ones ; for it is not possible 
for a man to have an opinion on things that do liet-exis|^ prnh 
any others than tliose by which he is affected, aild these are 
always true. And I think that a man, who from a depravM 
habit of soul forms ©pinions corresponding to iC'a good habit 
causes to form different opinions of the same chai*acter, but 
these appearances some people, through ignomnee, call true, 
but I say that some things are better than others, but not at all 
ilbore true. Moreover, my dear Socrates, I am ^ frqm calling 
the yrise, frogs,, but as regards bodies, I calLthem physicians, 
add as regalrds plants, husbandipen. For I say tfiat l^ese last 
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produce in plants, w}i(‘n they arc at all difsoased, iniJt^ad of 
tiepraveJ pciccptinn*-, irood and whoUswmc povoeptions ami 
Truths, and that wise and good orators cause good instead of 
depun cd llnugs to appear to be jftst to states. For what- 
ever things 'appear just and hoiiouiable to each pity, these are 
.so to that city, so lone; as it tliinks th^ni so ; but a wise 
man, instead' ol* the several depraved things that they have, 
makes j'ood things to he and to appear. 61 . By the same 
icasori a sophist, who is thus able to instruct his pupils, is wise, 
and deserves large pay from those whom lie instructs. And 
thus some are IViser than others, and yet no one enh^rtains false 
opinions^ and you must admit, whether you will or not, that 
you are the measure of things; foi tlii^ I)rinciple is niaiiitained 
l*iioughout, if then yon me aide to controv(‘it this from the 
hcginniiig, do so, by answering it in a coiHcciitivc speech, oi *f 
you bad rather by questioning, do it by quest iouing ; for neither 
is this to be avoide<l, but most of all jmrsued by a man of sense. 
However do it thus; don't ru't unf.nly in )our questions. For 
it is a great inconsistency for <me who pietc’uUio lx* a lover of 
virtHjYe, to persevere' nrKlomg 'fioth’ng (dsc but act unfairly in 
argument. But it is to act 'rnfaul} in u matter of this kind, 
when a man does not make ihHeume bjtw ‘>i; disputation 
and discussion, and in the fomuM jests and leads into error as 
tav as he can, but in the iallcr s]H\vks seriously, and sets the 
person with whom he is comeisujg iicjit, [joni^ing out to him 
those errors only into which he has been Ird bybhnsolf and his 
former conversations. (So, If, thou, ) ou act tints, tho'^e wiio con- 
veise with yoii^ill have to blame lla ms(‘Ives for th«*ir own con- 
fusion and perple\ily*, but not v on, and tlie\ will follow and Jove 
you, but hate themselves, and il\ ik*oui thcnist Ives to pbUosopby, 
that, becoming diJleieiit, the} /nay he changed Irorn wlint they 
formerly wwr^but if you act ihe com mi y to this, as inosl 
men dp, the*very contrary will befal joii, and v(mi will make 
those ^ho ^aociatc with you, instead of being philo'.opbcrs, 
hate this pursuit, when ihcy'^ are morc,ad\anf<'d in life. 
then, you will be peisuaded by Inc, as I said hefoie, aiqdymg'' 
youiself to it not hostilclv'^ or^vuLmaeioush , hut in a favoarabln 
spirit, you will truly consider what I liavc said, in maintaming 
that all things are moved, and that whatever appears to every 
one, also exists, l)oth jto an^ndividual and a city ; and firoia 
ueiice you wifi ftirtlier coUbider,^whetJjer science and perceptioa 

X) d * 
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are the f>ame or and you will iiot^ as jnsi now, dcpnit 

fiorn the u^unl meuiiiiij ofwoids and n rncs, nl n P; ino^t men 
forcing wherever it Miits them, oca e -.ion one anoih i all khiiM 
of perplexity/^ fio. These thiier^, Theodoius, I adv 4 iiiecH] 
by way of assistanee to }our fiieiid, accoidini; to my ability, 
tiiflins^ from Irilhtm mean^: but, if lie ^\e’e alive, he would 
defend his own opinions in a inoic iiohlc manner. 

Theo, You aie jolting, Sociites; for )ou ha\c def ndid lliu 
man very vigorously. 

Socr, You say well, my friend. But tell me: did v(hi ob« 
serve that Piotagoras raid just now and repro.iohod us, that in 
arguing with a boy, we took advantage of the bo}’s feai to opi- 
pose his j)rim-iplos, and giving it tlie contemptuous name o’T 
cavulling, and vaunting his moasurt. of all thing'', he oKhortevi 
US to be serious in examining his cloctiine.^ 

Theo. IIc»vv should I not have observed it, Soerate^? 

Socr, What then.^ Do you reqi/ue us to obey him? 

Theo, By all means. 

Socr, Do you see, then, that all those, exeept 5 ou, are hoys ? 
If then we arc to obey him, it recpiisite that you anti I, 
questioning and ansvveiing each other, should be Renou4 in 
exafhining his doctiiiic, thatlio may not have this to olijcet to 
us that vve have discussed this question again jesting with 
youths. 

67. T/ifo, But what? AVould not Thecetetus follow tbh 
investiiration inuch betfer than many who have long beards ? 

But not better than you, Thcodonis. Do not, there- 
fore, think that I ought inrver) way to defends your d(»ccased 
friend, but you not at all. But come,* inr good sii, follow me 
a little, just so far as to ciuablc^ us to see whether it is light that 
you should bo the nicasuie of diagrams, or whether all men 
equally with jou arp Rulli(‘ient lor lhemsclvei> in astronomy, 
and the other things in vvhicli you have the reputation of 
excelling. 

7%eo. It is not ef\«y, Socrate*?, for one who is shting by you, 
to refuse to answer you. 13rt I was just now trifling when 
I said that you would permit me not to strip myself, and that 
you would not compel me like Xh% LacedBemonians. But you 
appear to me to resemble Sciron*^ rather. For the Iiaced^- 

** A noted robber between Megara nnll Corinth, wliO nsftd to throw all 
aavellers whom lie fell in with into ^he sea. He was idwTi by Theseus. 
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monlaus bid either depart or strip ; but you seem to *ne to 
act rather bi^c Auta:ush for you do not kt any one who 
approaclies \ou until you have cornpelkdi him to strip and 
wrestle with you in argument. " 

. (jS. Ycju have found out an admirable coinjiarison for 

iny dise.is^-. Theodoras, though I am stronj^-cr than they were; 
for an innumerable multitude of ilereuleses and Theseuscs, 
wlio were powerful in argument, have met with me and beaten 
me heartily, but I do not desist any the more, such a strange 
passion for this kind of exercise lias got possession of rne. Do 
not you, therefore, refuse to have a fall with me, and Jo benefit 
yourself and me at tlie same time. 

Theo. I hold out no longer, but lead me wherever yov^ 
please : I must needs submit to the destiny that you Weave for 
me, and be confuted. However 1 shall not be able to give 
myself up to you further than you ))ro])osed. 

Soi}\ So far will be sutficicrit. And 1 beg of you observe 
this very closely, that we do not, unawares, get into a puerile 
mode of talking;, and so let any one reproach us again for that* ' 

T/'CO. r will erKleavom% as far as J can. 

dl). Soci\ First of all, then, let us impugn the argumenf 
whidi we did before, and s/c, wjictber w% correctly oi incor- 
rectly find fault with and reprobate the asset lioii, that every 
one is sufficient to himself with rcspt^ct to \visdorn. Now Pro- 
tagoras has conceded to us that some 'inen excel otliers with 
respect to better or worse, and those too who are wise ; has 
he not ? 

Thco. Yes. 

Socr, If he then being present in person had agreed to this, 
and we in assisting him had not made this conccssioii in his 
behalf, there w^^uld be no need to recur to it in order to con- 
firm it; ’but. now, perhaps, some one may consider us incom- 
petent » to assent on his behalf, wherefore it ifrill be better to 
come to a ffi'ore clear understanding on this point; for it 
makes no small difference wheth^ir it is ao or otherwise. 

Theo. You say truly, 

Socr, Not from others, theb, but from his own statements , 
we may in very few words get his assent. 

i Antieus dwelt in a cave in £ybia, and compelled all strangeTs^who 
came by to wrestle with him. Ue met witli his match in liereulea^ ami 
was slain, « 
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70 t T^keo. Ho^ so ? ' 

Socr, X^ua. Does he not f^y that wLat appears to each 
person exists to him to whom it appears ? 

He does say ao. ' 

So0r, Now, Protagoras, we speak the opinions of a man, or 
, rather of ali men, and say that tli^re is no one who does not 
think himself in some respects wis(>r than others, and in other 
respects others wiser than himself, and in the greatest dangers, 
when nieii arc in peril, in wars, or diseases, or storms at sea, 
they behave towards those who have power yi each several 
case as towards gods, looking up to them as their Ba^nours, 
though tficy excel them in nothing else than in kUoVledge; 
and tlie whole world is almost full of men seeking for masters 
and governors of themselves and other animals and worksi, and 
. . again of men who think themselves competent to tejcli and 
competent to rule. And in all these cases what else shall we 
say, than that men themselves think that there is wisdom and 
^ ignorance among themselves ? 

Thco, Nothing eUe. ^ 

Socr, Do they not, then, thinic that wisdom is true opinion, 
{thd ignorance false opinion ? 

Theo, 11 ow should they, not ? • . . 

71. Socr, How then, Protagoras, shall we deal with .the 
asscition ? Whether shall we say that men always fonu true 
opinions, or sometimes’true and sometimes false ? For in efthcr 
way the result is that they do not always form true opinio|is; 
but both true and false. .For consider, Theodoras, whether 
any one of the followers of Protagoras, or you yourself, would 
contend that no one thinks tliat there is another who is igno* 
rant, and forms false opinions. 

Theo, That is incredible, Socrates. 


^Socr, Yet the assertion, that man is the measure* of all 


things, of necessity comes to this } ' 

Theo, How so ? ^ ^ 

Socr* When you have detr^-mined any thing within yput- 
self, and make kiiown your opinion to me on any point; then, 
according to his statement, your opinion must he true to yoii ; 
but may not the rest become judges of your judgment# or must 
\Ve detennine that you always form true opinions? Will not 
myriads, wdio form contrary opinions to yuiu:s> continually op- 
pose" j'tm, deeming that y6u judge and think fibdy ? 
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17ico. By Jupiter, Soerates, there are myriads, aa Hoarier 
says, 'i\ho !jivc me a vast deal of trouble, ^ * 

72. So(r. AVhat then? "Will you allow a» to jaay that you 
then for n oplaioiis tliat arc true to j^oursclf, but IkiUo to inuu* 
inerablc ivthers ? 

T/t('o, This seems to me necessary, froini the •assertion. ^ 

Sner. But what with r6«pect to Protagoras himself ? " If* 
neitlier he thought that man is the measure of all things, nor 
the multitude, as indeed they do not, docs it not necessarily 
follow that this truth which he has described exists to no 
one ? But if be himself thought so, but the multitude do not 
agree witli him, you must be aware that, in the first place, by 
how many more they aie to whom it docs not ajipear so, than 
thobcs to wlioin it does so appo.ir, by so much the more it is 
not than it iv^ ? 

T^eo. Ncc( Hsarily fco, since, }u‘Cording to each several opi* 
nioni it will be or will nut he. 

Sopr. Ill the next [)laf(\ this is very pleasant; for he, with 
respect tu his own uuiifnm, admits, that the opinion of those 
W'h'o differ from him, ipi ^hai #hcy think he is in error, i*^ true, 
since he allows that all mi'n form opim'ons of things tl^t 
exist, • 

fheo. Ccrtninly. • 

iSWr. IVru< he not, therefore, admit tlial his own opinion i$ 
falSe, if he allows that the opinion of yio''e whp think he is ia 
^error is true? 

Theo. Necessarily so. 

Socr, The ofhers however d(\ not admit diat th(*y arc in 
' error ? • 

T/ieo, Surely not. * 

, 73. Socr, He howcvciv from what hq, has written, allow 
that this Opinion also i-s true. 

Thro^ It appears so. 

It will therefore he controverted by all men, Prota- 
goras nor' excepted, or rather will be tdlowed by liim, that 
when lie admits to one who dtifors from him, that he f' '•ms a 
true opinion, then even Qiotagoras him'-clf ^Yill aclnnt that 
neither a dog, por any man. whatever, is the mcaeuic of a thing 
that he has not learnt. Js,it not so ? 

77ieo. It jf“. ^ ‘ i 

Socr^ Therefore, ^mce thisf i? ccjiitrovcrtcd by all nico* f jt) 
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tagoras's truth v/ill not ho true to any one, neither to Jiny one 
else, nor to himself. 

Theo* We runtlown my friend too severely, Soerates. 

Socr. But,» moreover, friend, it is uncertain whether we 
have not also exceeded the bounds of propriety. I'or it is 
pr^bahl^ that Ire hoing older it? wiser than wc arc : and if he 
should suddenly rise up far ns his neck, having reproved me 
much for trifling, as is probable, and you for assenting, ho 
veo^d sink down again and hurry away. 74. But it is ncees- 
iMtry for us, I tliink, to make use of our own abilities such as 
thc'v are, and to say whatever appears to us to be true. Well 
then, shall w’e now say that any one will grant this, that one 
man is wiser than anotlicr, and another also more ignorant? 

T/ieo. Jt appears so to me. 

Socr. Shall we .^ay too that our argument holds good as we 
Aave laid it down in our endeavours to assist Protagoras, that 
most things arc as they apjicar to every one, warm, dry, sweet, 
and all other things of this kind; but that if in somethings he 
shall admit that one man excels another, he would say \yith 
regard to things wholesome and 'unwholesome, that not every 
eiljy woman, boy and brute, is competent to cure itself by 
knowing what is wholesome for itself, but that here, if any 
'where, one excels another ?‘ 

Thco, So it appears to me. ' 

75. Socr. And with Respect to political matters, he will 
admit Uiat things lionourahle and base, just and unjust, holy 
and unholy, aa each city thinks right to enact ^lawa for itself, 
are in truth such to each city,rfmd yet tbal in these things One 
individual is not at all wi.'ier than another, nor one city than 
another ; but in enacting what is expedient for itself or not ex- 
pedient, here again, if any w-herc, he will allow that one coun- 
ficUgr excels another, and the opinion of one city*jibat ‘of an- 
other with regard to truth ; nor will he by any means venture 
to affinn, that the laws which city enacts, thinking the& to 
be expedient for itself® must certainly be so. But here in l3ie 
matter I am speaking about, with re.spect to what is just and 
unjust, holy and unholy, men wilUpersist that none of these 
have by nature an essence of their own, but that what appears 
to the, community to be true, that ^hecomes true at the time 
wh^ it so appears, and so long as it appears. And those who 
do not altogether hold the« doctrine of Prptagoras, deal with 
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pliilop^ophv^ ill f»omc such mauuc'r as this. But one topic of 
cunvor^-atioTi, 'i'heodorus, springs from another, a prcatei' from 
d Joss. 

7h‘. T!(!^ . Have wc not leisure, Socrates ? • 

. ^^ocr. \\ L ajipear to have. And I have often at other times 
observed, my excellent fric^nd, and especifilly t^ow. with what 
-good reason those who have spent much time in philosophical 
studies, are found to be ridiculous orators when they enter 
courts of justice. 

TJieo, What mean you by this ? 

Socr, Tliey*that have been from their youth in courts ot 
justice, and places of that kind, when compared with those 
w'ho have been nurtured in philosojiiiy and sucli-likc studies, 
ajipcar to have been educatefl like slaves compared with free* 
men. 

77/60. Tn what respect ? '• 

Socr, In tliis, tliat tlieso, as you. said, have always leisure, 
and converse in peace at their leisure, just as W'e now 
are taking up our third topic in succession, so they too, if 
any question occurs fo therft that pleases them better than 
the one in hand, as is the case with ua, are not at alj cqn- 
cemod whether they speak at* length or briefly, if they can 
but arrive at the truth. But the others uiway.s speak in «e 
hujry, for the running water presses them on, nor are they 
allowed to speak on whatever snbje^jt they, wish, but their 
opponent stands by them with this instrument of compulsion 
and the recorji (which they call the pleadings) read aloud, out 
of which they must ngt travel ;fland their speeches are always 
about a fellow slave before the master who is seated holding 
the scales of justice in his hand, their contests too* a|:e never 
unrestrained, ^ut are always to the point before them, and 
oftentftnesi it is a race for life. 77. So ihat, from all these 
causes they become vehement and keen, knowing how to 
flatter master by words, and to conciliate him by actions, 
being mean and not upright i^ soul. For slavery from child- 
hood has taken away their growth, and rectitude, and freedom, 
f 

^ I have followed Stallbaam in giving this meaning to hri.yKii>. See 
hia note on thks pj^sigage. I have perhaps taken a liberty in tranalatiiitf 
iLyrwfioaiaif in tlio n^xt line ‘^pleadings," but I know of no other word 
that will cohvey our author^e meaning to an English reader, and jp the 
passage beforo ns technicality is flimecewary. 
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compelling them to* flo crooked actions* by exposing their yet 
tender .^ouls to great dangers and fears, wliicli nut* being able 
to bear up against with justice and truth, they immediately 
have recourse to lying an^ injuring one another, and become 
80 bent and distorted, that they pass from youth to manhood 
without having, any^ solidity in their minds, but have become 
clevOil* and wise, as they think. Such then are these, Thco-. 
doms. But arc you willing that I should describe the men 
of our baud, or that, passing them by, wc should return again 
to our subject, lest we abuse too much our liberty and powers 
of digression, wliich we just now spoke of. ' 

78. Tlieo. By no inefius, Socrates, but describe them. For 
you observed very well, that we wbo are members of this band, 
are not the serv%'ints of topics of discussion, but they are our 
servants as it were, and each of them must wait for its coni- 
p^letion until wc think proper. For neither does a judge nor a 
spectator preside over us, to rebuke and keep us in order, as is 
the case with the poets. 

Soc)\ Let us speak then, as we ought, since it is agreeable 
to you, about the chiefs ; for wliy shauld any one speak' of 
those who spend their time in philosophy to but little pur- 
pose ? These then from early youth do not know the way to 
J^he forum, nor where the Viw-court, or senate house, or any 
other public place of assemblage in the city is situated ; and they 
neither see nor hear laws or decrees, proclaimed or written. 
And canvassing of partisans for magistracies, and meetings, 
and banquets, and revelry with flute- players, they never think 
of even in a dream. Whether any one in a ciff is well or ill 
born, or what evil has befallen any one from his ancestors, 
^ W'bether men or women, is as little known to him as how 
many measures of water there arc in the sea, as tbie saying is. 
79. And he docs not know that he is ignorant of atl this ; for 
he does not keep aloof from them for vanity’s sake, but in 
reality his body only is situated and dwells in the cityfbut 
his tnind, considering f.ll these things as trifling and 6¥ no con- 
sequence, holds them in contenfpt, and is borne every where^ 
according to the expression of Pii^lar, measuring things be- 
neath the earth and upon its surface, contemplating the 
in heaven above, and searching thoroughly info the entirte 
natare of every thing in the universe, and rot sj:doping Ut 
any 'thing that is 
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Theo. What mean you hy this, Socrates ? ' 

Socr. Theodoras, as a smart and witty Thracian 

servant-girl is rehiteil to have joked Tlmlcs, when, contem- 
jilating the stars and looking upwarda, ho fell mtQ a well, that 
lie was anxious to know what was going on in heaven, but 
forgot to notice what was before him, and at#his feet. 80, 
The same joke is applicable to all who devote themselves to 
philosophy; for, in reality, such a one is ignorant about his 
near neighbour, not only what he is doing but almost whether 
he is a man or some other animal. But what man is, and 
what such a nature ougiit to do or sufier beyond others, he 
enquires and takes pains to investigate. You understand me 
surely, Theodorus ; dfo you not ? 

Theo. I do : and you say truly. 

Therefore, my friend, a man of this kind dealing pri- 
vately with oncli person, or publicly, as T said at the outset, when* 
he is compelled, in a court of justice or any whore else, to speak 
about things at liis feet and before his view, affords laughter not 
only to Thracian damsels, but to the rest of the crowd, by fall- 
ingnnto wells and all kinds of perplexities through inexperience, 
and his strange awkwardness gives him a character of btupidity. 
81. For when he is reviled he Jvas notiurig personal lo retort 
against any one, as lie does not know any evil of any one from# 
not having troubled himself about such matters ; ihcrefore, not 
having any thing to say, he appears 10 be ridiculous: and 
when he hears others praise and boaSt of thdmselves, being 
seen to laugh not feignedly but really lie is considered to be a 
simpleton. Fot wlicn encomiums are passed on a tyrant or 
king, he thinks that fie bears a herdsman, a swineherd for , 
inatiiiice, or a shepherd, or a cowkeeper pronounced happy for 
milking abundantly : but he thinks that they feed anU milk an 
anima^tha^ is »ftore hard to manage and more cunning than the 
others do ; 'and that such a one must neccjISaiily, from their 
occupations, be not at all less rustic and uneducated than 
herdsmen} vbeing shut up within walls a§ in a mountain pen. 
But when he heai*s tliat any •ne who possesses ten thousand 
acres of land or even mor^ is, possessed of vast property* ft 
appears to him very trifling,^ he has been accustomed to, 
survey the whole earth. 82. A\ vhen they extol nobility of 
birth, accounting any onft nobis 'em being able to shew 
seven rich dneestors* he thinjts his praise proceeds fioru 
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men of dull* minfLs, and who look at trifles, b^ins^ unable 
through want of education to look at the succession of ages and 
compute that evciy man has had iniuimerabh' myriads ol 
grandsires «md ancestors^ amongst whom there must l)avc hecu 
a,‘i irmumcrnble multitude of rich and poor, kiiuis and slavus, 
barbarians anti Gitjeks; but whey they pride tlieniselves in a 
catalogue of five-and-twenty ancestors, and refer liicir origin to 
Hercules son of Amphitryon, it appears to him absurd from ils 
littleness ; and he laughs at their being unable to compute 
mnd so rid themselves of the taunting of a sillj mind, that the 
five-and-twcntioth ancestor from Amphitryon and the liftieth 
from him was such as fortune happened to make him. In all 
these things, therefore, such a man is ridiculed hy the multi- 
tude, partly from bearing himself haughtily, as it seems, and 
partly from not liiiowiiig what is at his feet, and being on all 
• occasions embarrassed. 

Theo. You say exactly whabtakcis place, Socrates, 

83. Boer, But wdum he is able, my friend, to draw any one 
upwards, and any one is willing to leave those quovstions, of 
“What injury do I do you?” •or “What injury do you do 
me?” for the consideration of justice and injustice themselves, 
what each of them is, and in What iesi)ect they difler from all 
other things, or from each other, or the ifitpiiry, Whether a 
king is happy, and again, he wdio possesses abundance of gold, 
for the consideration yf royalty and human happiness and 
misory in general ; what they both are, and in what way it is 
proper for the nature of man to seek the one and shun the 
other, — when, therefore, it ^ requisite for that little-minded, 
elixup, and pettifogging fellow to give an “account of all these 
things, he then shews the opposite side of the picture ; becoming 
dizzy through being suspended aloft and looking so high up, 
from want of use, and becoming stupified, and petj'lexwd, and 
stammering, he does not, indeed, afford laughter to the Thra- 
cian damsels or any other uneducated person, (for they (Jo net 
perceive any thing,) but to all wdio have been JTrought up 
otherwise than as slaves. 84. Ttiis, then, is the character of each 
of them, Theodoras, the one, that 4 )f him who is truly brought 
up in liberty and leisure, w'hom you call a philosopher, to whom 
it is no disgrace to be thought simple and to be good for 
nothing, when he has to attend to servile offices, for instance, 
tlisrt h,e does ilot know hojv to ^ack and^ tiq up luggage, or 
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sc:i«;on oi\ make flattering speeches; the other, that of 

him is nhle to perform all such offices dexterously and 
quickly, but knows not how to gather up his cloak with his 
right liaud like a well-brt'd person, i::)r perceiving i harmony of 
lai'guui^o 1) celebrate the life of gods and happy men such as 
it really is. ^ 

Thro, If, Socrates, you could persuade all men of what you 
say, as you have me, there would be more peace and less evil 
among men. 

ISocr. But it is not possible, Theodorus, that evil should be 
destroyed ; for it is necessary that there should be always 
something contrary to good ; nor can it be seated among the 
gods, but of necessity moves round this mortal nature and this 
region. Wliereforc we oujrht to endeavour to fly hcjuce thither 
as quickly as possible. But this lligiit consists in resembling 
God as much as possible, and tliis resemblance is the becoming 
just and holy with Musdom, 85. But, my excellent friend, it 
is not very easy to persuade men, that not for the reasons for 
whiph most men say we ought to flee from vice and pursue 
virtue, ought we to study the 'one and not the other, namely, 
that a man may not seeiu to be vicious, but may seem to be 
good; for these are, as the saS'ing is, tlic drivellings of old 
w omen, as it appears to me. But let us describe the truth as* 
follows. God is never in any respect unjust, but as just as 
possible, and there is not any thing tfent rese^ibles him more 
than the man amongst us who has likewise become as juftt aa 
possible. AmJ on this depends the true excellence of a mail, 
and hia nothingness and worthle.<vncss. For the knowledge of 
this is wisdom and true virtue, but the not knowing it is m^ani- 
fest ignorance and vice, but all other seeming excellijncies and 
wisdoms, w^hep they are found in political government, are ab- 
jeef, bttt ia arts sordid. It is therefore by far the best not to 
allow him who acts unjustly, and who speaks or acts impi- 
ously, to ,,i^cel by reason of his wickedness ; for they delight 
in this reproach, and think they hear that they are not value- 
less, mere burdens on the earth, but men such as they ought 
to be who will be safe in a rity. The truth, therefore, must be 
spoken, that they are so much the more what they think they 
are not, from not thinking that they ore such. For they are 
ignorant of the punishment of injustice, of which they.ought 
to be least of alk ignorant : fefir it d«cs not consist in what {hey 
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imagine, stripfes and death, which they sometimes sudor who do 
not commit injustice, butin that which it is impossible tc avoid. 

86. THco. What do you mean ? 

Socr, Sii^ce, my friend^, there arc two models in the nature 
of things, one divine and most happy, tlio other ungodly and 
most miacrabls, tlu*y. not perceiving that this is the case, 
through stupidity and extreme fo'ily, unknown to thcmsclve^^ 
become similar to the one by unjust actions, and dis^^milar to 
the other. Wherefore they ai*e punished, by leading a life 
suited to that to which they are assimilated. lJut if we should 
tell them, that unless they abandon this excelhnce, that place 
which is free from all evil will not receive them when dead, 
but here they will always lead a life resembling themselves, 
and there will associate with evil, these things, as being alto- 
gether shrewd and crafty, they will listen to as the extrava- 
^gances of foolish men. 

87. Tfieo, Assuredly, Socrates. 

Socr. I know it, my friend. One thing, however, happens 
to them ; it is, that if they have to give and listen to reasons 
privately respecting the things that the} blame, and if they are 
willing to pcrseveic manfully for a length of time, and not fly 
like cowards, then at length, my excellent friend, they are 
» very absurdly displeased \<ith themselves for what they have 
fcaid, and that rhetoric of theirs becomes somehow so weak 
that they appear to he^no better than boys. However, let ua 
quit this subject, since what wc have been saying was only a 
digression; if we do not, more topics constantly flowing in 
will shut but the subject wjt)j which wp began. Let us, then, 

, retdrii to our former subject, if it is agreeable to you. 

TAco. ^uch things, Socrates, are not at all unplcasing to me 
to hear ; for it is easier for one of my age to follow^ them ; if 
you please, however, let us return to our subject. ^ 

Socf*. If 1 mistake not, then, we wore at that part of our 
(Jiscussion in which w^c saiil that those who maintaiii xflotion 
' to be essence, and thut whatever appears to each person exists 
also to him to whom it appears, would in other things persist, 
and especially with regard to jusitice, that on every account 
what a city enacts as appearing just to itself, this also is just 
to the city that enacts it, so long ^.s it continues in force : but 
that ynth respect to what is good, no one is so •b^rdy as to 
venture to contend that vdiatevcr things city ha? enacted,, 
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tli’iiiliing that they are advantageous to itself, efre also advan- 
lageou^a stf long as they continue in force, except one should 
speak only of the name : but this would be a mere niockery 
on -‘Ueh i subject as we are speakinjj on; Avould 

Tkeo. Certainly. 

88. :^ocr. Let him not, then, speak of tjie naihe, but of the 
thing designated by iU 

Thco. Just so. 

^ocr. But the thing that the name designates is doubtless 
that which the city aims at in enacting laws, and enacts all 
laws, as U\i' as it. thinks and is able, to be as advantageous 
to itself a.s possible. Does it look to any thing else in enact- 
ing laws ? 

77ieo, By no means. 

tS'ocr. J^oes it, then, always accomplish its purpose, or is 
every city often mi.^ taken ? * 

Theo, r think it is often mistaken. 

Soci\ Still more then would every one allow this very thing, 
if th^ question should he asked with rcicrence to the whole 
genus, to which the y ant?,ge<>us belongs: but surely it re- 
gards also the future ; tor, when we (uiacl laws, wo enact them 
<hat they may be advantageotis, for the time to como ; and this 
sve should correctly call the future* ^ 

T/ieo^ Certaiuly. 

89. aS'oc/*. Conic then, let us thus question Protagoras, or some 

one else who holds the same ojjinionA wilU him, Man, us you 
say, Protagoras, is the measure of all things, while, heavy, 
light, and e\*Br]y thing of that ifjud : for, as, he coniaius the 
criterion of them within himself, in thinking tliey are such as 
he feels them to he, he thinks what is true to himself, and 
really is ? Is it not so ? * 

T/ifp, Jt is.-'- 

'^Socr. Shall w'c also say, Protagoras, that he contains, v/ithin 
himself 4^ criterion of things about to happen, and that such 
things as he thinlcs will happen, do beporuo such to liim who 
thinks 60 ? For instance, wdtfe regard to heat, w'iien any parti- 
cular person thinks that shall catch a fever, and that tbi? 
kind of heat will happen to nim, and another, a physician, think« 
didbrently, according to the opinion of which of the two shall 
we say will the result prove? or Avill it be according to tlio 
opinion "both of them, ani^to the physician will ho bc'nedthei 
hot nor fhverish, but to himself bdth ? * 
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Theo. ThatV iiulc^jd, W'o\ild be riJiculun?^. 

Socr, And I think the opinion of the huslifnitlniioi, and iml 
that of the harper, rc'^peoting the future ui loiigii- 

ness of wine, would prevail. 

Theo, How not ? 

Socr. Nor- acrain, would a teacher of s^ymnnsties firm a 
better opinion thim a musician i^speclinu: wduit 'vvill be in- 
harmonious and harmonious, and what will aberwnuls appe.ir 
to the teacher of f’Tinnaslics himself lo be hui nionious. 

Theo. By no means. 

90. Socr. Therelbro also, when n barupict proparnl, tbe 
judgrnent of one who, not being* skilled in cookery is about to 
feast on it, is less sound than tliat of the cook, respecting the 
pleasure that will ensue. For we are not arguing at all about 
that wliioli now i& or lias been ])leasant to each person, but 

* about that which will hereafter both appear and be so, whe- 
ther every one is the best judge for himself? (-oiild not yon, 
Protagoras, judge beforehand better than any private person 
what arguments arc likely to be available for us in a court 
of justice? 

Theo, Indeed, Socrates, in this he himself professes to excel 
all men by far. 

Socr, By Jupiter, he do^'s, my friend; otherwise no one 
would pay him large suras for his instructions, if he liad not 
persuaded his pupils that no prophet or other person would bo 
able to judge better thirti he could for himself, as to what in 
future would both he and appear to be. 

T/ieo. Most true. 

Socr. But do not legislation and the useful regard the future, 
and would not every one acknowledgi', lliat a cdty, in enacting 
laws, of necessity often misses that w'hich is most useful 

Theo. Assiu-edly. ^ 

91. Socr, We have, therefore, rightly urged against yotir 
master, that he must needs confess, Uiat one maii^ is wiser 
than another, and that such a one is the true measure, but 
that there is no necessity at all. for me who am ignorant, to 
become a measure, as the argumei^it advanced on his behalf 
just now compelled me to be, w'hetbcr I would or not. 

Theo. In that way, Socrates, his argument appears to me 
to be effectually refuted, and it was aiso refuted by thi& that he 
makqs the opinions of others souml ; and these werfe fbund to 
consider his arguments a'» by^’no means to bo trite. 
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Sncr. In iiKiiiy otlirv too, XhoudoruK, this may l>c tic- 

nu>nMralc(L*U:at nt t every opinion of every man is true. But, 
vvilli ros})0(‘i t) the miinnor in wliieli each person is afreet, ed, 
whence pei^ eptions and correspondini^ opinions arc, .produced, 
it is niwrc tliiliciili ti* demonstrate lliut they are not true. But 
perhaps I shou.d say, it is quite impossible : for probably they 
eanriot he n-Uited, and these who &a3^ that they are certain and 
Hciences, mav^ possibly say* the truth, and in tluit case Thesetetus 
here did not speak amiss in asserting that perception and 
scicijce are tlic siune, 02 . Let us, then, approach nearer to it, 
as the arj^urnert advanced in behalf of Protagoras enjoined us, 
and examine this essence, that is said to consist in motion", by 
knocking it, and see wiietlior it r^ounds wholci or cracked. For 
the contest about it is neither mean nor among a few. 

21*00. It is very far from being moan, but is spreading veiy 
much throuchuiit Ionia. For the partisans of Ilciaclitiiw advo- 
cate tills doctrine very .sfrcnuout-ly. 

Soor. 'Jdicrcforo, iny (fear 'Hicodorus, we bluiuld (he rather 
examine it from the beginning, ns tlicy jiropoiuid it. 

27 iOo. Assurcdl3^ Jooy, Socrates, wllli rc>s)>oot to these 
Hcraclitiau, or, us you say , Homeric, and <‘vcii older doctrines, 
it is no more possible lo converse about tiici.i v. illi the pc(q>le of 
Fphesus wliD pretend to be acquainted with tiicm, than with 
persons who are raving mad. For, just as Ihcir written doc- ' 
trines, they are truly in constant motion, but to keep to an 
argument and a question, and (piietly t<> .uiswit and ask in turn, 
is loss in theh power tlian any thing ; or rather the power of 
rest in these r^eii is infinitfdy less tlian nothing. • But if you 
ask any one of tliem a question, tliey^ draw out, as from a quiver, 
certain dark enigmatical words, and shoot them otf, and if y^ou 
wish to get from him a reason for wliat he.^lias said, « you will 
be fort^ith styseken with another netvJy coined word, but will 
never corner to any conclusion with any one of tlicm; nor do 
they with one anotlicr, hut they take veiy good care not to 
allow any thing to be tixed, cither in their discourse, or in their 
souls, thinldpg, it appears 4,0 me, that this very thing is . 
etationaiy"; and they make constant war upon it, and as far 
they are able, expel it from fjvcry where. 

98 . Socr. Perhaps, Tneodorus, you have seen these iner 

« See § ^7.^ ' • 

* And so opposed to their ddcirijpe of conslant moticn. 
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contending, blit have never been in their f oinpany when peace- 
able, for they are no friends of }oars. Hut I thiiik tliey say 
mich things when at leisure, to their disci pl“s. ^vhuin they 

10 render Hke themselves, 

TIteo, What disciples, my good friend : Amongst suc.h 
men, one is*not the disci])le of another, hiiL they sprinir up 
spontaneously, from whatever plaf:(; cad) of iliem hnpjxcns tf» 
be seiaed with a frenzy, and oadj thinks that the otlier kno\vs 
nothing. From these, thouefore, us I was just now saying, 
you will never get a reason either wdllingly or unwillinglv : 
but we must Inko the matter up us if it \veie*ii problem and 
examine it ourselves. 

Socr. You say rigid. Ibit ha\e we not received this pn/ohoii 
from the uncienls, wdio Iw the aid of poetry conceaiod i( from 
the multitude, that Ocean and 'J'clliys, tin: tjrigin of all things, 
arc streams, and that nothing is at n*st, and ftcun the moderns, 
as being wise, who liavc dedaied openly, so tha! e\en cobblers 

011 hearing them learn wisdom, and give up tlnur foedish opi- 
nion, that some lliings are at rest aiul othtos in motion, and 
learning thrit all tilings are in uiotioii^Cliej^ pay great respect 
to their teaeherfi. f>l. Hut J i;ud idniost foigotten, Theodorus, 
that others ha\e dedared i{io*>t'ry contrary to tln<, that that 
Avhich is called the iiril\er«e is iuimo\ cable, and every tiling 
else that the followers of Mdij^^us and Hannenides mtiintain in 
opposition to all lliis, as, that all thinirs arc one, and tiuit this 
is at rest in itst lf, and Inis no place in wdiidi it can be moved. 
Vv’hat then shall wo do with all lliesc people, niy friend? For 
advancing by little and liltl*;,, we have unawartV fallen between 
both of them, and if we do not defend (>*?u .-^‘Ives and escape, we 
eball be puuishoti like those wdio in the wrestling grounds play 
<m the libe, wlio. when they are raugdit by both parties, arc 
dragged in contrary diroctions. It appears* ‘thcrefrir/^tor me, 
that wo should first of all consider those with whom* wo act out, 
the advocates of perpetual motion, and, if they sh^H' pfove to 
speak to the purpose^ we will join with thern^ and endeavour 
escape from the others; hut iiVhosc who say that th^ umrerse 
is at rest appear to speak more y*uly, wc will on the other 
hand % to them from th^se wJio move even things immoveable, 
95, And if both slmll be jound to speak nothing right. We eball 
be ridiculous for thinking that we, ifaean as we arc, .can sajr any 
thipglo the purpose, after we l^vc condemned nfen of great 
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antiquity nncl wisdom. Cnn‘^idi*r Ihm'tirorc. Theodorus, wlictJier 
ii fur ijil('ivst to vcmtun* tin so uroat a danjijer. 

ivould 1)0 uripiudonable, Socratcd, not Uioroiiglilv 
lO oxrunino each <>I tJiese luou |fay. • 

Sorr. Wo must ox amino it, sinon you iiro so anxious to do 
so. It apjioars to hk; liieii, that tho (h^l ihing to iie clone in 
an enquiry about inoliun, to find out what they moan liy 
M}ing that all tinners are in motion. 1 moan this: whether 
they say that tlit re is ono spocics orniolion, or, as it appears 
to me. iwo. Nor should it appear U> mtj only, but do you 
also join witii ^nie, that we may horli fall into the same ('rror, 
it w'e must err. Tell int\ th^u-el'rre. tlo you eal! it bein.:^* in 
molioji. when a tbliiy; iVo*n one plaec to amither, oris 

turriefl round in tlie sriin- piao*. t 

Idm. 

U(k *Serr. bet the., tlieicft '- . 1 m' one spoeles, iJiil when it 
reTiMUi'i UJ ifi’e snnn. ]>]a'’e utuv.s oil, and eithci beeonies 
hhiek tioin white o'' hind fioeo soft, or undergoes any other 
change, i.s it not right t.) oy lint thi^ i.-> another bpeeies of 
motion } • • ^ 

7'/tf'o, If appe«nr.s so t(» nn\ 

SiUT. It must he*-**: I ^.iv. then, that tlj-re ar^' ihcso two 
species of motion, change and rem‘i^.ril. , 

T/uio. You say right. 

iSocr. Having, therefore, made Ihi'^ dlstiindion. let us now 
address ourselve.s to Ihose wdio *'<!y that ^all Ihin*./^ are in moUon, 
and ask them : Whether do yon miv that evei y thing under- 
goes both kinckj»of motion, and is both r<*mo\ed and changed, 
or that one tiling is moved botif ways, and another only iu 
one way } 

T/ieo, By Jupiter, I know not what to answer ; bu\ I think 
they woul^payv^)th ways. 

Soar, Otberwisr;, my b iend, the same things would appear to 
them to b^ both iu motion and at rest, and it would not be at 
all moix! conmt to say that all things are motion, than that 
they are at rest, « 

Tkeo. You speak most truly. 

Soar. Since, therefore, it is neceasar}' tftat eveiy tning 
ehould be in motion, and that the absence of motion should 
«i nothing, all things must idways be moved with every kind 
of motion. • . * * 

B e 
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97. TAeo* 3^eces*!mily so. 

Sock Oouai^ler IhiH, then, I bej' : did not mv that they 
explain the generation of heat, or whitmess, or any thin^r else 
pretty much in this inaniu*r, that each ot th^ is impelled, 
together ^vith perception, between the nt Jid the patient, 
and that the patient diecomes affected by perception, but ih nor 
yftt perception itself, and that the a^ent becomes affected by a 
certain quality, but is not quality itself? Perhaps, howe\er, 
quality may appear to you to be a stranf^e word, and ) ou may 
not understand it when lUod in this collective sense. Hear 
me* then, e.xplain it in detail. For the agent b(*comes neither 
heat nor whiteness, but hot and white, and so w^th respect to 
other things. For you surely rcmcinber that wc said before p, 
that no one thing cxi.sis of itself, neither tlmt which is an agent 
nor that which is a patient, but that, from the meeting together 
of each with the otlier, perc’cptioiiH and objects of perception 
being produced cause the one to be of a certain quality, and 
the other percipient. 

98. T/ico. I recollect. How should I not, 

iShcr. Let us then dismiss tlic^iest of their system, whether 
they speak this way or that way; and let us keep to that 
point alone which concerns ojir discussion and ask, Are all 
, things in motion and in a state of flux, as you say ? Is it 
not so ? 

Tho. Yes. 

Socr, And by both 'tliose kinds of motion which we ha\e 
distinguished, removal and change ? 

JTAJo. Undoubtedly ; if they arc to be perfectly moved. 

Socr, If, therefore, they weife only removed, but not changed, 
jfo idiould surely be able to say what Lind of things are re- 
moved, Must we not say so ? 

' S<HT, But since not even ibis conLiuues in the 
^iimaely that that which bows continues to flow it 

se that there is also a flux ef this Vhite* 

into another colour^ Wt 
oohfinuing in the samq stote'^ wdd 
t^te to caU tmy thing aeolour, soiia fd d^lgnntq K ? 

* ttdw it possible, Soerates f "or any thln^ of tV 

Hhid, sineo, while, are speaking shout it» H.tif OOwauatly 
eanvothST,' M being m a. stale of 
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Socr, But what shall we say of any kind of perceliticm^ far 
Insfanco oT seeing or lieaiing ? Does it ever continue in the 
state of ser uig or lioaiing? ' 

Theo cught not, since all thinfs are in motion. ♦ 

99. Socr, We must not nflirm then, that any one sees rather 
than not secs, or lias any other perception father thafl not, since 
all things are in coustant nfotioii. 

17ito, Surely not 

Socr. Yet perception is science, as Thenctetus and I said. 
Theo. That is the case. ^ 

Socr. On bhing asked, theicfore, ^^hat science is, we an- 
swered, that it is not at all science than not science. 
27i€0. You appear to ha\c done so. 

Socr. A fine correction of our answer it would be, if we 
endeavour to prove that all things aic in motion* in order that 
our former answer may appear coiiet 1. Ihil this, as it seemt^ 
is the lemilt, if all things are in motion, every answer on what- 
ever Bubiect it may be given, will be equally eorrer-t, whothor 
we fia> that a thing is fi» or it» not so, or, if jou will, becomes 
so, that we may not fi^th un by a (lefmite expression, 

'Huto. You $ay rightly, 

Socr. lixcept, I'heodoius, tliatd said so and not so.*' But we 
ought not to whe tins woid bo/’ loi^iu this way it will no longer* 
be in motion ; nor again must we use the expression not so," 
for neither does lias cipiess motion ; J>ut they who maintaii# 
Ibis doctrine must find out some other leun, bince at present 
they have jnot words buited to their hj pothesis, except perhajla^ 
this, “ not in <rdy manner.** Th^s would buit them 9$ 

having an ludefitvite meaning. 

iJRwt Th& manner of speaking would indeed be mast proper 
for them. . ^ ^ 

W^have done then with your friend, Theodofti% 
nor can iVe ty any means concede to him, that any man is the 
measure of things, except he is wise : nor can we concede^ 
to him w^ienee is perception, at least according to tha 
doctrine tjkafe all tlungs are^in Aotiort; unless Thcatetue 
says f ^ M 

tTm^ Ifott admirably weft, Socrates ; for since 
tbihg* ateVoittght to . concl««*ofi, it is Hjjht that I too 
have done with iwSordSnff to oar now 

hOui diecusmcfci^lbtai^ thedociiljlf of l^ti^oraah^ 
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SnW. Hot so, Theodoras, until you and Socrate^ have dia • 
cussed the doctrine of those who say that the umversc is at 
aa jrou just now proposed to do. 

2^/ Bo you who are Co young, Theaitctus, teacli old men 
to act tu^justly, by violating their compacts. But piepare to 
give account to Socfatcs of what remains to be discussed. 

If he wishes it, though I should be very glad to hear 
you on the subject I mentioned. 

You are challenging riders lo a race in challenging 
SocratiCs to a discussion. Ask therefore and you will bear. 

Soar, But I think, Theodorus, I shall not comply with the 
i^equest of Theretetus. 

J%eo. Why not compl} ? 

101. So(r, 5Wiough I am ashamed of examining with too 
much freedom Meliesus and others, who say that the universe is 
one and immoveable, yet I am le^s ashamed to do so with respect 
lo them than Parmenides alone. For Parmenides appeals to 
me, that I may use the words of Homer % “ both venerable and 
formidable.” h’or I was acquainted with him when I was very 
young and he was very old, and 'he appeared to me to possess 
a cleptli of wisdom altogether extraordinary. I am afraid,, 
therefore, that we should not ‘understand his words,* and that 
‘\vc should be much less abie to discover the meaning of what 
be said, and above all, I fear lest with respect to the main subject 
of our discussion, science, what it is, should be left uncon*- 
sldered by reason of the digressions tliat will tush across us, if 
WC listen to them. Besides, the question which Ve have now 
msed is of immense extent, f nd if one should cbnslder it only 
hy the way, it would be treated unworthily, hut if ae it deserves, 

' m discussion, being extended to too great length, 1^1 put out 
4* sight the subject of science. But neither of tl^gs 
to happen ; but we ought to endeavoliry 
art, to deliver Thesetetus of bis conceptions reipecting 

S(%s 0 s^ It is proper to do so, if you think wellT , 

lOd. Soar. A^in, therefoi^e, Tbemtetus, eensider this with 
to what h^ been said. Y%m answered that 
is science ; did you not t 
Yes. 

^ lUa, ill 17% 
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Socr. If then any one ehoxild atfk you, with what a man 
things «vlute and black, and what he hears sounds BhiUnp 
and dill, you would say, I think, with the eyes and ears. 

Three 1 should. t • 

, Socr. 'rue free use of names and words and without exces- 
sive psecision, is for the most part not unbecoming^ person of 
education, but rather the *coiitrar}’ to this is illiberal, though 
sometimes it is necessary ; as in the present case it is neces- 
sary to find fault with your answer, so far as it is not correct. 
For consider, %Uiich answer is more correct, that it is the eyes 
with wliich vib see or by wliich wc sec, and the ears with wmeh 
we hear, or by which we hear ? 

Theee* By which we receive each perception, it seems to me, 
Socrates, rather than with which. 

Bocr^ For surely it would be strange, ray hoy, if many sensea 
weie seated in us, as in wooden Jiuiecs, and they did not all 
tend to one certain form, whether it is soiiL or whatever it is 
proper to call it, with which, by means of these us iusirunients, 
wc perceive all ohjecU of jiereeplion. 

Thete, The case appears to me to be rather in this way than 
in that. ^ 

103. Boer, But why do I require so much accuracy from 
you on this point? For this ii^son, that w(* may discovor 
whether by some one and the same pait in us we, by means of 
the eyes, attain to tilings white and^ black, and a {rain other 
things by means of the other senses, and whclher, vvhen ques- 
tion^, you will he able to refer all such things to the bodily 
organs. Bu6 perhaps it will be better that you should thte 
by onswenng my 'questions, tlfan 4.hat 1 should take aU this 
trouble for you. Tell me, then ; the things by which you per^ 
ceire things hot and dry, and light and sweet, do you refer each 
of th^svwto thei!fody, or to ary thing else 
XheiS> *To nothing else. 

Socr. •.A^you also willing to allow, that such things as you 
jperceive by^^ana of one faculty it is» impossible for you to 
perceive by means of anotherf for instance, that what you pev^ 
ceive by means of hearinf you cannot perceive by meane of 
eight, and what you jperceive by means of sight, you 
perceive by means of hearing? » 

How should I jfot be willing to allow it ? " ' 

Soar* ll$f then, you form notion of them both togetfier^ you 
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cannot retieite 'fiiis perception of both togcthei hy mcaus of one 
organ ojr tbft ether. 

Thea^ $nreIynot. 

104. Socr^ Now with r^ppect to sound and colour, is not 

thia t|ie very first notion that you have ot them both, that they 
both • * 

iEkea. It is. 

Socr^ Is it not also, that each is different from the other, and 
the same with itself? 

How not ? 

Socr, And that both aic two, but each one ? 

Thetjs. And tliis alwi. 

fiber. Are you not also able to consider whctlier they are 
like or unlike eacli othei ? 

Tkea, Probably. 

Socr. By means of what, then, do }ou acquire all these 
notions about them ? For it is not po««biblc by means either of 
hearing or sight to apprehend that which is common between 
them. Moreover, this too is a pi oof of what we say. For, il 
it were possible to examiue respecting them both, whether the> 
are salt or not, J^ou kno^v you would be able to say with what 
you would make this examination, and this proves to be 
neither sight noi hear mg, bin something else. 

Thece, How not, and that the faculty of ta&te by means ox 
the tongue ? 

Socr, You say well. But in what does the faculty consist 
^hich shews you that which is common to all things, and to 
these two, to which you give Jhe name of existdhee and non- 
'existence, and those other names about which we were just 
now asking? what organs will you attribute to all these, by 
lUeans of which our perceptive faculty perceives thsse sever^ 
itogs? ^ , 

105. 2%^. You speak of existence and non-exiBt^oe« simi*- 
litixde and dissimilitude, identity and difference, fhore^er 
of unity and other numbers : and it is evident you ask 
ahoitt the evea and odd and whatever else depends on 

})y which of the organs of the body we perceive these things 
kour soul 

Socr, You follow xne exceedingly and these, 'Xhetstetus, 
are the .very things about which I ask. . 1 

But by Sf>cratei», 1 know^ to say; 
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except that it bccni'^ to me that there is no orgah at all 
peculiar to thcbe things as there is to the otlicrs* but the 
houl of ibeif appears to me to cstamino that which is com- 
mon in cd) things. • • 

. Socr, You are beautiful, The8etctus» and not ugly^ as Thce- 
dorus said ; for he who speaks beautifully h bcautilut and good* 
But, besides being beautiffil, you have done well in haviCg ro- 
leased me from a very long discussion, if it appears to you that 
the soul beholds some things by itself, and others by the 
faculties of the body. For this was the very thing that 
seemed to me* and I wished it might likewise seem so to you. 

T/iea. And indeed it docs appear bO to me. 

106. 8ocr, To which of the two (lasf«es, then, do you re- 
fer existence ? For thi^i espcciailv attaches to all things. 

TiW- I refer it to those things which the soul of itself 
reaches after, 

Sacr, Is it^thc same with similarity and dissimilarity, identity 
and difference? 

Thcas* Yes. 

Socr. What thcn?*wii]j flic beautiful and the ugly, good 
and evil? 

The(P,*lt appears to me that the soul c-pecially consldei’s 
the essence of these in ictcrincc to each other, comparing 
within itself things past and present with the* future. 

Socr, Stay; will it not perceive th^ liar(liic>»s of that which 
is hard by the touch, and the boflnebb of that which is soft in 
like manner 

The 0 , Yes, , • • 

Socr, But their essence, both wliat they are, and their opposi- 
tion to each other, and the nature of this oppobition, the soul 
Itself, examining* them repeatedly and comparing them with 
each diSSh, endeavours to determine tor us. 

, Them. Certainly. 

Sner. AfWanot, then, both men and beasts by nature able 
to perceive as soon as they arg hum those things lh<it pass by 
means of the bodily organs to the soul, but comparisons of 
these with TOfeence to theif essence and use they arrive' at with 
d^cukyi and after a long time, by means of much labour ai|^ 
attfdy, if ever they do^arrive at it? 

Them. Most assuredly* - x* • . ^ 

^ $ 1 ^: F0t pnss^ to appftiheDd the truth of that of 
\/hich t^e t|}| existence ? 
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TheB* IcQ^oBsiblc. 

107 . Socr, But can any one possess a scientific Ittiowledgs 
of a thing, of which he cannot apprehend the truth ? 

17i0€H How can he, Soiyatcfe ? 

/Siw, 'Hiere is, therefore, no science in sensations, but m 
reasoning ^^on them ^ for in this wav> a% it seems, it is pos* 
ftible to touch upon essence and fruth, but m that way mi» 
possible. 

ThecB, It appears so. 

Socr, Can you, therefore, call that and this the same, when 
there is so great a difference between them ? * 

Theoi, Tt would not be right to do so. 

Socr* What name, then, do you give to that, to sight, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, bring hot, and being cold ? 

Theca. Perceiving ; for what other name can be given ? 

jSoct. Do you, therefore, call the whole of this perception ? 

Theta. Nece«»sanly so. 

Socr. To which, as we said, it does not appertain to touch 
upon truth, for it does not ever touch upon essence, 

Thcce. Certainly not. • ^ 

Smr. Nor, tlieretoie, upon science? 

Them. No.' • 

^ iSocr. Perception, therefbre, and science, Thesetetus, can 
never be the same ? 

Them. It appears not,^ Socrates. 

108. &ocr. And now it has been made perfect! v clear that 
science is something different from perception But we did 
npt commence this conversation with thjs view, that we might 
fed out what science is not, but what it is.* However, we have 
advanced >0 far as not to seek it at all in perception, but in t^iat 
name, whatever it is, which the soul possesses when it em- 
ploys itself about things that exist. ^ 

Them. But this, I think, Socrates, is called, to ja(fge. 

Soar. You think rightly, my friend. And consider 
again from the beginning, having obliterated all mat has been 
said before, if you see at airmore clearly, now lhat you have 
come to this point. And tell me a^ain what SciencO ^ 

Them. It is impossible, Socrates, to say that hfc iS ifvnty 
judgment, beeauae there is a|^ judgments But k 
peai;s that true judginent isj^nce, and let thiafe 
For if. as we ifTOceed, it Bkm not^ppear to^ 
present, we will endeisaour to say 
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109. Socr, Thus, then, Thecetetus, you must speak more 
l)romplly, and not, as at first, hesitate to answer. For if we 
<.lo ibo, one of two things wfil happen; we shall either 'find 
that which we are in search of, or eve shall in a less* degree 
tlimk that w^e know what we do not know at all ; though this 
would be no despicable reward. Now, ^then, what do you 
say ? Since there are two Ipecies of judgment, one true, and 
the other false, do you define science to be tnie judgment ? 

The(B, 1 do; for this at present appears to me to be the 
case. 

Socr, Is it/then. worth while ag^ii# to resume the discus- 
sion respecting judgment? 

Tkm, What do you mean ^ 

Socr, Somehow "this matter troubles me just now, and has 
often done so at other times, so that I have had great doubt 
with respect to myself and others, from not being able to say 
what this affection in us is, and m what way it is produced. 

The(t, What affection 't 

Socr. This, that any one forms false judgments ; and I eved 
now stiU consider and* am m* doubt whether \vc shall let this 
alone, or examine it in a diflerent manner than we did just 
now. * • 

Th€<^. How not, Socrates ? at ffiast if it appears neccssaryfc 
to be done in some way or other? For you and Thcodorus 
just now remarked, not badly, re'^pectipg leisure, that there is 
no urgency in matters of this kind. 

110. you have reminded me very properly. For per-* 
haps it will not be foreign to ^ur pin pose m a manner to 
retrace our steps. Vor it is better to finish a little well than 
much insufficiently. 

TheiB. Whytiftt? 

then ? what do we say ? do we not affiim that 
sometimes judji^ents are false ? or that one of us forms false 
judgmen&^ilMl another true ones, as if this was naturally the 
case? ' 

Thetit^ We doubtless do affirm this. 

So^. iWs tiot this ha|%eti to us with regard to things in 
gehcml and eseh p^cular, that we either know it or do not 
know It ? For learnh^ and forgetting^ as being between thcie^ 
I fair now they have nothing^tq^^do 

wkdiotii' discus^o^ 
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Thm. However* Socrates, there is no other alternative with 
respect tp particular, except knowing or not knowing it. 

is it not necessary, that he who judges should 
judge eitjier what he doestknow, or does not know ? ^ 

Tkm, It is necessary. 

iSbor, But that cr person who knows should not know the 
^rue tlung, or that he who does no\ know it should know it, is 
impossible. 

How not ? 

Socr, Does not he, then, who forms a false judgment about 
what he knows, think tlftt^these are not the sam^ but different 
from wliat he knows, and thus while he knows both, he is at 
the same time ignoi ant of both ? , ^ 

Tliecb, But this is impossible, Socrates. 

111. Socr. Does he, then, think that things which be does 
not know are certain other things that he does not know, and 
is it possible for one who knows neither Thcsetetus nor 
Socrates, to imagine that Socrates is Themtetus, or Thesetetus 
Socrates ? » 

ThocB, How could that be ? • • * 

Socr. Neither, suicly, does any one think that the things 
which he knows are the same as those that he does not know, 
aor again that the things ^hich he does not know, are the 
same as those that he does know. 

Them. For that woulcj be monstrous. 

Socr, How then can any one form false judgments? For it 
is impossible to form judgments in any other ^way that this, 
since we either know or do ^ot know 4 II things* and in these 
it appears to be by no means possible to form false iudffments. 

J[\j[osttrue. 

Socr. Ought we, then, to consider the object of Cor enquiry, 
not by proceeding accoiding to knowing and not kn d tj feg^ but 
Agdording to being and not being ^ ^ 

Them. How do you mean ? 

Whether it not universally true, that iJTwjho* thinks 
things that ^aro not, witli lespeA to any thing wh^ta^r, mtvsit 

anavo^dnhly ibrm a false judgment, fiowever bs may 

be in other respects, ' ' ‘ ^ 

Thm. Ibat is reasonable, Sodratq^, ^ 

H()W tfuD ? What shall we eayv Thetpth(tM&^%nf one 

riwdld ask «s, •< I) it fiW tuty Wjrt 
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and can ary man think that which is not, whether resjmettog 
any lea. olgect or abstract essence?” And we, it shali 

say to this, “ When ho who thinks does not think what is 
true,” Wh d else can we say ? * ^ 

. Thece, Nothing else. 

112. Socr. Does a thing of this kind happen alsc’ in other 
cases ? ** 

Thea*, Of what kind ? 

Socr, If a person sees something, and yet sees nothing. 

The^e, But how can that be ? 

Soar, But if *he sees some one thing, he sees something that 
exists ; and do you think that one thmg is ever among things 
inat do not exist ? 

Thetje, I do not. 

Socr, He, therefore, who sees some one thing sees that 
which exists. 

Thecs. It appears so, 

iSocr, And, therefoie, he who hears something, both hears 
some one thing, and heais that which exists. 

Yes. ^ ' 

5ocr. And doubtless he who touches both touches some one 
thing, andp that which exists, since it is one tiling ? 

Them, And this too. • ^ 

Bocr^ Does not he then who judges, judge some one thing ? 

Them, Of necessity. ^ 

Boer, And does not ho who judges some one thing, judge 
something that exists ? 

Them* I grahl it. , ^ 

Boer. He therefor^ who judges what does not exist, judges 
nothing. 

Thene, It appears not. ^ 

S^cr^ Set he o judges nothing, does not judge at all. 

Thene. Tfiat is evident, as it seems. 

Boer, ItfSf^jjppossible, therefore, to judge ^hat which is not, 
either witk^pset to real objects or ahstinct essences. 

Them. It appears not. ^ 

Seer, To form false judgements, therefore, is different from 
jn^ing tJiiingf fbat do not exist, ^ ^ 

Xkea, It seema to be difffrent 

Socr, tbau in thfo nor in the way we 

a litifo ie fokj^ fomidd in as. 
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Theae. On no account. 

113. Do we then give that name to what takes place 
as follows. 

How? 0 . 

iSocr. We say that a mistaken judgment is a false judgmont, 
Whto any one says''that any real object is another real object, 
changing one for the other in his thoughts. For thus he al- 
ways judges that which exists, but one thing instead of another, 
and erring in that which he was considering, he may be justly 
said to form a false judgment. 

Thece, You now appear to me to have spoken 'most correctly : 
for, when any one forms a judgment that a thing is ugly in- 
stead of beautiful, or beautSiil instead of ugly, then he truly 
forms a false judgment. 

Socr. It is evident, Themtetus, that you esteem me lightly 
and have no fear of me. 

Th$dS, How so ? 

&ocr, I do not seem to you, I imagine, likely to lay hold of 
your “ truly false,*' by asking whether it is possible for swift to 
take place slowly or light heavKy, or any other contrary, not 
according to its own nature, but according to the nature of 
its contrary, contrariwise to itself. This, however,*! dismiss, 
<» that your confidence may riot be in vain. But are you satisfied, 
as you say, that to form false* judgments is to form mistaken 
judgments ? 

1 am. 

114. Socr. It is possible, then, according to your opinion, 
for one thing to be comprehended in tl^e min^ ks another, aud 
$lOt as it is. 

Them.JX is possible. 

Boor. When, therefore, any one’s mind does this, is it not 
necessary that it should think about both abjeCt8^'^air«'one of 
them ? 

Quite necessary. 

Bocr^ £i&er togetiier or in turns ? 

Very well. * 

jSbo*. ' But 1^ thinking do you ikean the eaitihd tiiht 1 do ? 

Thm. What do you mean by it ? . ^ 

filoer. T%e aieoourse which the »c)hl hoWii wtJh tolf t£bcmi 
the objects that ik coiteidets. I f$t9on 

wlfo doee not IknowWbof hp eaya. Fot 
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Appears to me to do notbing else than dincourse with itaelf, 
asking its^.f questions and answering thetn, affirming and deny- 
ing ; but when it has decided, whether it lUa come tc its de^ 
cision liioir slowly or more rapidly^ and now asserts SJid does 
not doubt, this we call judgment. So that to form a judgment 
I call to speak, and judgment a sentence spoken, noU indeed to 
another person nor with the voice but in silence to itself. But 
\vbat do you call it ? 

The same. 

Socr. When any one, tliereforet forms a judgment that one 
thing is another, he says to himself, as it seems, that one thing 
is another. 

115. How not? 

& 0 €T, Recollect, then, whether you have ever said to your- 
self, that the beautiful is certainly ugly, or the unjust, just, or 
even, chief of all, consider whether you have ever attem^pted to 
persuade yourself, that one thing is certainly another, or, quite 
contrariwise, whether you have ever ventured even in sleep to 
say to youiself, that undoubtedly odd Ls even, or any thing else 
of the kind. « » 

Thw. You say truly. 

5iocr. JBut do you think that any one else in bis senses or 
even mad would venture to say seriously to himself, being hiin> 
flel^ersuaded, that an ox must needs be a horse, or two one ? 

Not I, by Jupiter. 

Socr- If, therefore, to speak to one’s-Self is to form judgments^ 
uo one, who speaks and forms judgments of both objects, and 
touches upon vbth with his soul, would say and judge ^at One 
is another. You ihus^ therefore give up what you said about 
the other. For I assert this, that no one thinks that the ugly 
is beautiful, or any thing else of the hind. 

Th^^l give*lt up tW, Boqrates,' and^t appoars to me as 
you say, • 

fiber, impossible, then, for one^ who fonns judgments 
about bpt&w think that the one is the Vher. 

It seems eo, • 

U6. fi^wv He* howevem who judges one thing only, .but the 
other in no will never judgp that the one is the other, 

^ Thm^ ^YbU^say truly : for be would be compcljed Jo touch ^ 
upon that alsb wnick he*does not judge. 

, Itls ^ far a person who iudgw >l5>ou 
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liotih or one 6^ tbe two, to judge that one is the other: so that 
if any oi^e should define false judgment to be the judgment of 
one thinj^ Ittotead of another, he would say nothing to the pui - 
pose ; ijpft neither in this jjvay, nor in those before mentioned, 
does it Appear that false judgment pertains to us. 

TThkA. ft seems npt. 

Seer. However, Theastetus, if this should appear not to be 
so, we shall he compelled to admit many ab<^urdLtics. 

What are they ? 

Socr. 1 will not tell you, -amtil I have endeavoured to con- 
mder the matter in eveiy point of view; for 1 should be 
ashamed for both of us, if, while we aie in the difficulty we are, 
we should he compelled to admit what I now say. But if we 
discover the object of our search and become free, then we 
will 6p**ak of others, as subject to this, being ourselves placed 
beyond the reach of iidicule : but if we shall continue still in- 
volved in difficulties, we must humble ourselves, I imagine, 
and give oursehes up to discussion, like those who aie sea- 
sick, to be trampled on and ticafcd as it pleased. Hear, then, 
how I still find a way out of our enquiry, 

117. Thece, Only speak. 

fiber. I shall deny tliat we made a correct admission, when 
we admitted that it is impossible for a person to judge that 
what he knows is what he does not know and be thus de- 
ceived ; but in some respect it is possible. 

TAea, Do you mean that which I suspected at the time 
when we said this, might be the case, that sometimes I know- 
ing Socrates, and seeing another peison at a dfs^Ance whom 1 
do not kn^, have thought it %a6 Sociates; whom 1 do know ? 

Hrhat you mention happens in a case of this kind* 
fioer. Ate we not, then, diiven from that position, because li 
UB, while we know, not know the things ^at wo d^knOW } 
CJOTtainly. 

X^t US not, then, make our assumption way 
bUlvim folfowS; and p^fkaps H will in sbme 
Us, nAd perhaj^ it will oppose tLz. IBot we A 
in whiem it is necessoiy to examine our whoie aigunikent In 
eveiy pobi of view. Consider, therefore# whetheti Istojr'iwy 
thing to the purpose. Is it possible for a petSOU .dm mif 
know sdbeth^ befeoN^afterwaids ^ learn HI 
IfMdUii It is bdeed# 
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Socr And cati he not also leaan another thihg^ader anuother ? 

118. Tkea, Why not? 

Socr Suppose, then, 1 beg, for the sake of argoment, that 
we have in oui souls a waxen tablet, in one Iaiger,^in an- 
other smaller, in one of puier wax, in another of impuret, in 
Bome of harder, and in others again of softer, but ip some of 
a moderate quality. » 

TAecp I do suppose it 

Socr, Let us say, then, that this is a gift of Mnemosyne the 
mother of the Muses ; imd that, whatever we wish to remember 
of things that we h^ve seen, or heaid, or have ourselves thought 
of, we impress in this, by placing it under our perceptions aud 
thoughts, as it we wei e taking otF the imprcstsions from rings ; 
und that whatever is impnnted, thi»^ we remember and know, 
4 S long as its image remains ; but w hen it is cfiaced, or can be 
no longer imprinted, we forget and do not know it. 

Be it so. 

Suer, When, therefoie, a peison knov\8 these things and 
considers any of the things that he sees or heais, consider 
whether in this way he oau jnjlgc filsely^ 

Thea, In what way ^ 

Socr, thiukmg with lespopt to what he knows, that they 
are at one time the things Uiat he knows, and at aiiothei the^ 
things that he does not know. l"oi m a former poit of our 
diSGusfllon we made an improper admission in admitting that 
this was impossible. ^ * 

1 19. TAca, But how do you mean now I 

Socr, We^niast speak thus on this subject, defining it from < 
the beginning : Jt is iiflpossible that he who knowa |^ny things 
and has a^ TO^embratice of it in hw soul, but does not aetdo]^ 
peToei^dt,, think that it U some other thing that be knoWs^ 
of {je baa jibe impression^ though he ISoes not perceite 
it: and again, it is imjpossible that any one can think that what 
ha kn0>«hek^Cln|t which he does not know, and of which b$ 
haa he does nq^ know is that whkh 

ha be docs not know is 

which te0w; or thkds; ijiat what he perceives is some 

other that; be perceiy^i or that what be percmei^i ia 
sometbftitf^liat ]ba does^not p^ceiie : or that what he doee ^ 
j^roeive^ia iome other be does not poiceive : or ti^t 

petceivo is epmathitig that he does 
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And again it is still more impossible, if that ran be, that a 
person slxould thiiiH that what ho knows and pcrreifes, and of 
which ho has an impression by means of pi-K'pption, is some- 
thing else that he knows yid percei\es, and of whi ,li hi like 
he has an impression by means of perception. And it 
is ipnpossiblc that ^Aat lie knows andpcrceitcs, and of whicli 
he has a correct remembrance, he ^an think is somfthini^ r Isi? 
that he knows : or that what he knows and percei\ f‘s, and iii 
like manner retains in his remembrance, is soinetlung else that 
he perceives : or again, that what he neither knows nor per- 
ceives is something else that he neither knows ^lor perceives : 
or that what he neithei knowh nor perceives is some tiling else 
that he does not know ; or that wdiat he neither knows nor 
perceives is bomething else tliat he does not perceive. In aU 
these cases it is utterly imposbible for any one to judge falsely. 
It remains, therefore, that it must take place, if anywhere, in 
the following cases. 

120. Thc((. In what cases? perhaps I shall understand you 
hotter from them ; for at present I do not follow you. 

Socr, In things which a person knows, he may tliink that 
they are difFereiU fiom the things that he knows end perceives; 
or from thohe whicli lie does nt)t Iciiow, but percci\e*i; or that 
^the things W’hich he knows and perceives arc some of the 
things which he likewise know^s and perceives. 

Thetv. Now I am left much further behind than 1 was. 

Socr, Listen 'again, then, as foliow's: I, knowing Theodorus, 
and remembering within myself what kind of a person he is, 
' and in like manner, Thcaetetus, do I not someftinres see them, 
and some^tnes not, and sometimes touch them, and sometimes 
tiot, and bear or perceive them by some other sense, but some- 
bavh I no perception of you at all, yet never Aekss do t 
you, and know you ^within my Self \ ^ 

' Certainly . « 

Soqr. Understand this, then, the firdt of iho I 

vrfA to t)rovo, that [t is possible ftw jperoejy 

vliat ho and it is possible tovlum id 

TRw. True. ^ / 

Socr. And does it not often bappeu tba| a 
eeivo wbn« He does not know, and oftOn btO H 

only? 
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121. ConRider then* whether you can wow follow me better* 
dates Iniows Theodorus and Theeetetue* but he sees neither 

c { thdn. 7ior hus he any other perception respeoUng thenu 
he '^ari never form this judgment «vitbin himaelf, tbflit Thett«> 
.tetiis Theodorus? Do I say any thing to the purpose o» 
not? • • 

nea*. Yes, quite true. ® 

Socr, This then was the fiiWt of the cases that I mentioned, 
TAea. 4t was. 

JSocr, But the second was this, that I knowing one of you^ 
but not knotting the other* and percei^^ng neither* should 
never Uunk that he whom I know i^ the person whom I do 
not know. 

Theft, Right. 

Soar. The third was tins, that I neither knowing nor per- 
d*ivmg either of them, should not think that lie whom I da 
not knovv is some other pdson of those whom I do not knpw: 

id qpnsider that you again licar in suecesMon all the instances 
bfloie put, 1)1 v^lnch 1 shall ne\er form a lalse judgment re- 
f .^fectitig }ou and Thor^Joru* neither while knowing nor igno- 
lant of you lx»th, nor \\hile knowing one, and not the other; 
and in the same way wilh regard to perdi>liOiis, if you follow 
me. • w > 

ThofT I do follow you. 

122. iSocr. It remains, theiefore, that I may form afalscjudg* 

inont in this case, \\heu knowing you and Theodorus, and hav* 
ing the impression of both ot you in that waxen tablet made by 
a seal ring as^ft were, seeing you both from a distance and not 
sidBcieiitJy distingidshing you, 1 endeavour, by atuibuting the 
peculiar impression of each to his ^lecuhar it 

teo as to adapt it to its own form in order tin*' .nay recoguiUfei 
it, thep/ailing iif this, and changing ihto ^ .kc those that put 
their shoes on tine wrong feet* 1 fit the aspeert of eacli to the 
iropreS''lou of the other, as happens in looking into miiTQMr 
Where the right totho left, so I iail Inli 

the^Sfthpw err0r j then mistakert^opinioii atxd false judgment 
place, # 

What hsrmens With regard to judgment* Soerki^ 
wohdbrially like what ym describe. , 

former* whdl* Knowing both of pu, in (ddiuhit 
to knowi^^f t perceive one^ the other, 1 We 
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ledge of Ibe other not according to perception, which I thus 
described befipve« but you did not then understand me. 

i did not. 

lS3t S0cr. 1 said this however, that a person who knows 
and pen^fires one and has a knowledge of him according to 
pere^ion^ Trill ne^er think that he is some other person 
whom he knows and perceives, and* of whom he has a know- 
according to perception. Was not this what I said? 

J%$a. Yes. 

Soar, There remained then the case that was just now 
mentioned, in which wc sfud that false judgmcift takes place, 
when a person knowing }Ou both ami seeing 3 'ou both, or 
having some other peic option of you both^ has not the im- 
pression of each according to the perception of each, but, 
like an unskilful oicher, shoots beside the mark and misses, 
this then is called a falsehood. 

And very propel ly so- 

Socr, When, therefoie, perception is piescnt to one#f the 
impressions, and not to the oth(*r, and the one applies the im- 
pression of the absent perception to that which is pre^»ent,’i^l 
this case the mind is altogether deceived : and, in a Word, with 
lespect to things that a person has neither known nor ever per- 
ceived, it is not possible, as nt seems, either to be deceh ed, or 
to form a false judgment, if theie is any soundness in wbat w'e 
now say : but with respect to things tlut wc know and perceive, 
in these very thlhgs jucl|;ment is conversant and turns round, 
becoming both f«dse and true, by collecting together iu a direct 
and straight line the copies and maiks^ proper *to each, it is 
true, but sideways and obliquely, false, * ‘ 

124. Theat, Is it not weW described, Socrates ? 

S^cr. You will say so still moie, when you hear what 
follows. For to judge truly is beautiful, bdt to be -deceived 
U base. 

How not ? 

*SiWT. They say, then, that these things proceed hence. 
When the wax in any one’s souHs deep, abundant^ eroooth,and 
inrojiei^ moulded^ cijccls enterings by means of tlhe perqep^ 
tiosiii end imprewng tbemselves on hesrt^ of the sou}^ as 
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Homer c|ill6 it, obscurely intunating its r^mblauee to Wax, 
then pure and buffibienUy deep impressions being made ia 
tb<so become lasting, arid such men are first of easily' 
tAijj.»’hT, next have retentive memorJIs, and lastly do net change 
.the inipresfiioTiB of the pcrcei)tions,^but form true judgments « 
for, as these impressions jre clear, and in a Mride ^pace, they 
quickly distribute to their proper images each of Ibe things 
timt arc called beings ; and such men arc called wise. Does 
it not appear so to you ? 

Thm^ Kntjrely so. 

125. Botr. When, tiierefore, any one's heart is covered with 
hair, which the very wise poet lias celebrated, or when it 
muddy, and not of pure wa\, or very soft, or Imrd, those in whom 
it is soft are easily taught, but are feugetful, and those in whom 
it ih hard, the contjaty : but those who ha\e ithaiiy and rough, 
and stony or full of earth or mixed mud, have indistinct im- 
pressions ; they are also indistinct in those that are hard, for 
there is no depth in (Ijcm ; they are likewise indistinct in those 
that are solt, for by hoiiig confused they soon become obsctjnre) 
but if, in additioti to* all tbft, they fall one upon another by 
icason of Tlarro^vncs8 of space, if any one’s soul is little, they 
are still more indistinct than tile others. All these, therefore, 
are such as form false judgnienfs. For when tliey see, of 
hear, or think about any thing, not being able at once to 
attribute each object to its iniprebwn, they arc slow, and 
attributing difierent objects to ditforent impieRsions, they fot 
the moat parfe^ see wrongly, and heai wrongly, and think 
wrongly; and the^ are said to be deceived in object# and 
ignorant. 

Thea^, You speak as correctly as man can do, Socrates. 

146. Socr. Shgtl we say, then, thatjfhere are false judg^ 

ments i or ns ? 

2%^. ify all means. 

Socr, trae judgments also? 

S%ea. And true. ^ * 

8&er, Dty we, then, consider it to have been sufficiently 
esiabhebed Utat these two judgments do without clatd^t 
exist? 

Most assuredly. « 

Soct, A^taHmttve man^ Ttusetetai, appears to 
troublesome and diaaitreeahle.* * 
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Xhit, How 80 ? Why do you say this ? , 

Socr, Because I airt angry at my own ignorance, and, in 
truth, talkativeness. For what other name can any one give 
it when annan drags the conversation upwards and downwards, 
and c^not he persuaded through his dulness, and is with diffi- 
culty tom from each several topic ? ^ 

!nea^ But why are you angry ? 

Socr, I am not only angry, but I am afraid that I should 
not know what to answer, if any one should ask me, Socrates, 
have you found that false judgment is neither i^ the percept 
tions compared with each other, nor in the thoughts, but in 
the conjunction of perception with thought ?*' I think I shall 
say, I have, priding myself as if we had made a very fine dia- 
covery. 

127, Tliece. What has just now been proved appears to me, 
Socrates, to be by no means despicable. 

Socr, Do you therefore assert, he will say, that we can never 
suppose that a man whom we think of only, but do not see, is 
a horse, which we neither see nor touch, but think of on)y, 
and do not perceive in any other way ? 1 believe I should say, 
that I do assert this. 

Theoi. And rightly* p ’ * 

iSocr. What then ? he will say, according to this mode of 
reasoning, can the number eleven, which one thinks of only, 
ever be supposed to be twelve, which also one thinks of only ? 
Come then, do you answer ? 

The(B, I should answer, that a person seeivg or touching 
might suppose that eleven are twelve, but that he would never 
think thus respecting numbers which he embraces only in 
thought ' 

Boer. What then ? do you suppose that any one has ever 
proposed to consider within himself of five and seven,!! Ho not 
mean seven and five men, or any thing else of the kind, but 
the numbers five and ^even themselves, Iv^hich we were in 
his soul like impressions in wa4r» and that it is impossible to 
judge ffdsely respecting them, — any man at any time con- 
sidered these very things, speaking to himself adH asking how 
many they are, and answered, one that he supposes ^they are 
eleven^ and another that they are ^twelve, or do iffi men say 
aiid> appose that they are twefre^f * ^ 

128. 7W. No^by Jupiter, bat many siq>p 9 jse that they ai*c 
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eleven. And if a pei-son considers about a* greater ho 

ib still more ini«it^en ; for I euppolKU you lUthek* 
about ev^ry number. T 'j 

Sicr, You suppose rightly* but«oni^r^het)3er gay thtug 
.else ever happens than this, that he supposes ^hgt the napibet 
twelve impressed in his soul is eleven ? • • 

TIucs, It seems so. * 

Soc7\ Does it not then come back to our former statements ? 
For ho who is in this condition supposes that what he knows is 
something el«e that be aUo knows, which we said was impos-* 
sible, and from which very circumstance we demonstrated that 
there is no such thing as false judgment, in order that the 
same perpon might not be compelled to know and not to know 
the same thing at the same time. 

Afost true.* 

Soc7\ Therefoie we must shew that false judgment is some* 
thing else than an interchange of mind with perception. For, 
if this were so, wc could never be deceived in the thoughts 
themselves : but now there is either no such thing as wse 
judgment* or it is pt^^ible ftr a person not to know what h© 
knows ; and which of the«e two do you f hoose ? 

Theetf. You offer me a diftifult clioice, hociates. 

Socr. Our aigumciit however appeals as if it would n(lt 
allow both these 'to take place : though (ior wo must venture 
on eveiy tiling), what if wc should die tei mins to lay aside all 
shame ? 

!Z7«e«r. How*? 

Soer, By taking upon oursehes to declare what it is to 
kuow. 

JJtJt why would this be shamelebs ? • 

129. So<^. y<>u do not seem to coiisider that the whole ot 
ouv dheu^on fiom the beginning has bt*cn an investigation 
respecting science* as if we did not know what it is. 

Them. ^ db consider it. 

Socr. Does it not, then, appear to be* a shamcl^s? thing, to 
es^tain ivhat it is to know, when we are ignorant of what 
science is ? But, Thesstetus, our conjfersation has been idl along 
lull of defeom* For we have over and over again used the 
ejcpresdkms, ‘V?'e know, and We do not kuow, We have a 
scientific W>wlddge, and We have not a scientific knwlpdge, 
ss if we both of u^understo^ something about U, whereas wo 
fxc0 still ignordnt of what sdeitce is. But if you please, wo 
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will still at prefect moment use the terms, to be ignors^nt, 
and to nnd«i»t|knd, as if we could properly use them, though 
yiffy of science. 

how will y«^ converse^ Socrates, if you abstain 
from ^ of these eapreesions ^ 

jSihidr^ Npt at all, while I am what T am. If howe\ er I were 
conton^us, or if a person of that ‘Kind were now pi-esent. he 
would sav that I must abstain from them, and would 
RtrOngly object to what I say. But as we are poor creatures, 
do you wish I should venture to say what it is to know ? For 
it ^pears to me, that it would be worth while to 'do so. 

!PAe 0 , Venture then, by Jupiter; for you will be readily 
pardoned for not abstaining from these expressions. 

130. Socr. Have you heard, then, what they now aay it is 
to know ? , 

Thea. Perhaps so ; but at present I do not remember, 

Socr. They say, I believe, that it is to have science. 

T/te€B. True. 

Socr. Let us, then, change it a little, and say that it is to 
possess science. 4 . 

^Phe(S. But in what will you say this differs from that ? 

Socr, Perhaps in nothing : but whether it seems to differ or 
Uot, listen and examine with me. 

Thea. I will, if I am able. 

Socr. To possess, therefore, does not appear to me to be the 
same as to have : for instance, if any one having bought a 
garment, and having it in his power, should not wear it, we 
should not say that he has it, but that he^ possesSts it. 

Thecc. And very propeily. " “ 

; Socr. See then whether it is possible thus to possess science 
without ha\ing it : ju^t as if luiy one having caught some wild 
l^ds^ as doves or any olhers, and liaving cdhstructcdLa,dove^ 
cote at home, should feed them ; we should probabfy say that 
Tn sbme respects he always has them, because he^poss^sses 
them : shpuld we not ? ^ 

i%ea. Yes. •* 

Socr^ But in another respect We should say he haff 
node of them^ but that has acquired a powef over them, 
«nce he has Iwrought them under fats control, in.W ei^l<»ure 
of his Spvn, so as to take and have "‘them wheji h^^jpletses, by 
ealebmg whichever he wishes, ard again of them go t 

and this he is at liberty to do as ofleu ae he^'Hhibkfi fit. 
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TheoR, Such is the case. 

131 . ^cr. Again, therefore, as in a former paf| of our 
cussion wc coastructed I know not what kiuf of Wton 'a^ 
inent iii the soul, so now let us make hi each soul a^kiud of 
aviary of all sorts of birds, some being in :(l6dcs9 apart from 
others, and others few together, and fothers alone, flying 
amongst all the rest wherever it may chance. 

Thece. Suppose it to be made: but what next? 

Socr. While we are children, we must say, that this recieJp- 
tacle is jempty, and instead of birds we must understand 
sciences ; whoever science, then, one has become possessed of 
and shut up in this enclosure, one must say that he has learnt 
or discovered the tiling of which this is the science, and that 
this is to know. 

Be it so. 

Socr, Again, therefore, when any one wishes to catch any 
one of these sciences, and, when he has taken it, to have it, and 
again to let it go, consider what w^ords he requires, whether 
the same as beforp, when he possessed them, or different ones. 
Biit from what follows you ’^ill more clearly understand what 
1 mean. Do you call aiithmetic an art? 

ThecdK Yes. • 

132. ^Qcr, Suppose this to be %. catching of the sciences df 
every even and odd number. 

Thece* I do suppose it. • 

Soar, By this art, then, I think, he has the sciences of 
munbei’s under^his control, and, if he pleases, ti-ansfers them tO 
others. • ^ , 

Thece, Yes. 

Soer. And we say that he who fransfers them teaches^ and 
that he who rec^ves them learns, but hat havmg them, uy 
possessing them in that aviary, he knows them. 

Thens. Certainly. 

Boor. now to what follows. Does not he who is a 

peifect arithmetician know all jiumbers ?* for the sciences of all 
numbers are la his soul. 

Thett, How not ? 

Boor. DoSis not then such a person sometimes catetdato 
cither something within (^imself, or something else &at te 
external,, tl^ is capable of being calculated. 

Tk^d0. Undoub^^y- 
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But to calculate we shall say is nothing ^sc than tv> 
eKamino what is the quantity of any number* 

Juk so. 

&N!)^.«'What therefore ltd knows, he appears to examine, as 
if he did not know, though we admitted that he knows aU 
natnber. ^You sur^y hear such questions as these. 

Hhm. 1 do. 

133 . Socf- We, therefore, carrying on our comparison with 
the possession and catching of doves, will say that this catching 
is of two kinds, one before possessing for the sake of possess- 
ing, the other when one has already obtained possession, for 
the purpose of taking and having in the hands what was 
already possessed. So uith respect to the things of \^hich a 
person has already acquired the science by learning, and which 
he knew, ho may learn these same things again, and recover 
and retain the science of each, which he formerly possessed, 
but had not ready in his mind. 

ITiets, True. 

iSocr. On this account, I just now asked, what words it is 
proper to use in speaking of the^e things, when an arithmeti- 
cian sets about calculating, or a grammarian reading any thing. 
Shall we say that knowing slich a subject he again applies 
himself to learn from himself what he knows ? 

This would be absurd, Socrates. 

Socr. Shall we say, then, that he is going to read or calcu- 
late what he does not know, though we have granted him that 
he knows all letters and all numbers ? 

Thea?. This too would be imreasonablf'. 

134. Socr, Will j^ou, then, that we say, that we care nothing 
at all aboqt words, in what^'way any one chooses to employ the 
wt»rds knowihg and learning, but, since we have Settled that it 
is one thing to possess a science, and another to bave^it, we 
naaiutain that it is impossible for a person not to po'ssess what 
he does possess, so that it never happens that any does not 
know what he knows; though it is possible for him to form a 
false judgment respecting it Ftr it is possible for him not to 
have the soiOuce of this particular tking, but another instead of 
it, when buntmg after some one of the soiences that he posi^ 
sesses as they are ikying about, he^may by nnsUk^ take one 
instea<]^f another; accordingly when he udntai ehtmi Is 
iwelVC) he takel the soieuoe of eleven Ihsteild of t^t of twdvei. 
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as it were taking a pigeon that be Msieteed instetwl pf t 
(love. 

Thcip. It is reasonable to suppose so. 

But when he takes that wliich he endeatoto) to take, 
4>heu he is not deceived, and judges trul^ : and ttius we wUl 
say that false and true j advent subsist, aftd none oj^ tbe things 
which occasioned difficulty before will any longer stand in oui 
way. Perhaps you agree with me, or what will you do i 

Thea, Agree with you. 

136. Soar. We are freed then, from the dilemma of a man’s 
not knowing ^hat he knows ; for it never happens that we do 
not possess what we do possess, whether we are deceived re- 
speotmg any thing or not. However, another much worso 
inconvenience appears to me to present itself. 

TfietB, What is that ? 

Socr. If the interchange of sciences can ever become false 
judgment. 

Theis. But how ? 

iSocr. In the first place, that having the science of any thibg 
one should be ignorant of tk it thing, not through ignorance, 
but through the science of tlie thing Uself, and in the next 
place, tfwt one should judge tins thing to he another thing 
and another thing this, now is it not a great piece ^ 
ahsuidity, that when science is present the soul should know 
nothing, hut he ignorant of all things? For, fiom this mode 
of reasoning, nothing hinders but that*ignorance when present 
Should moke us know something, and blindness should make 
ns see, if scidhee will ever make a man ignorant. 

Hfim, Perhaps, •Socrates, we have done wrong in making 
sciences only take the place of the birds, and we ought to have 
impposed that various kinds of ignoiance were flying about iu 
the soul with them, and that the sportsman at one time taking 
science, dhd at another time ignorance, wUh respect to the 
name thi^, judges falsely through ignorance, but tr^y through 
science. • 

136. So<fr. It is not by any means easy, Theeetetua, to for- 
bear praisi]^ you : howe'Oer, examine again what you have 
^U8t said. For simpose it to be as >ou say. die who 
igQPWce, wiU judige you say ; is it^ot so ? 

Serf, xct sturol^ hO wilt imt that he judges imftlyt 
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How $hoald he ? 

Sw, Btrt truly, and he will fancy that he knows the thin^ 
about; whiOh be U deceived. 

3n4e<jjPv Aaeuredly. 

Sacr* He will therefore judge that by sporting he has taken 
ecienoe, and not ignerance* 

Thea. Clearly. 

Soer^ Having therefore made a long circuit, we have conic 
back again to our hnst doubt. For that critic will laugh at ua 
and say, “ Can any one, my excellent friends, who knows both, 
science as well as ignorance, think that what he knows is some 
other thing that he knows ? or, knowing neither of them, can 
judge that what he docs not know, is some other thing that he 
does not know ? or, Icnowing one, and not the other, can he 
suppose that what he knows is what he does not know, or what 
he does not know is what he does know ? Will you tell me 
again, that tliero are sciences of bciences ^nd ignorances, which 
their possessor having enclosed in some other ridiculous aviaries, 
or waxen figments, knows as long as he possesses them, though 
he has them not ready in his st>ul? And will you be thus 
compelled to revolve pei petually round the same circle, with- 
out making any progress What answer shall we give to 
tjiis, Thesptetus ? * 

137. Thece, By Jupiter, Socrates, I have no notion what 
ought to be said. 

Socr, Does not the argument, then, my boy, reprove us 
very properly, and shew Uiat we did wrong in searching for 
false judgment before science, and neglecting tkat ? But it is 
impossible to know this until we ha\e sufficiently discovered 
\rtvat science is. ^ '■ 

TAeiS, It is necessaiy, Soemtes, at presei^t to think as you 

lay. 

Socr, Again therefore, what shall one say firom the begin- 
rtlng about science ? For we surely must not give jit up yet. 

By no meauu, unless you refuse to persevere. 

Soar. Tell me, then, how ckn we best speak coucemiug 
soiem^ so ,as not to contradict oursl^lves* 

iBkese. M we exempted to do before, Soerates* for I know 
of no other plan. # ^ 

thgt? , * 

SSieis. That true judgmen t is setenoe. to judge tnh is 
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i^irely flee from error, and whatever renulta from it is 
and good.* ^ ' 

Socr, He who acted as guide in fordii^g a river» Theo6teUl^ 
said that it would shew its owU dep^i ; so i£ we go Of in our 
enquiries, perhaps the impediment that we tdeet with will shew 
us what we are in search of^ but if we wtop nolhjng will be 
clear. • 

Tkea. Yoa say well ; let us go on tlien and examine it. 

138. Socr. This then requires but a brief examination, for 
one whole art shews that it is not science. 

Thea, HQ\f so ? and what art is it ? 

Soar. That which belongs to those who are most renowned 
for wisdom, whom they call orators and lawyers. For they, in 
fact, persuade, not by teaching, but by making men form stich 
judgments as they please. Ho you think that there arc any 
teachers so clever as, when persons have not been present 
while others were robbed of their money, or treated with some 
other violence, to be able, while a little water is running, to 
teach those persons snificiently of the truth of what took 
place ? • • 

Thea. I by no means ttiink so, but that they can persuade. 
Socr, •But do you not say that to persuade is to make.a per- 
son form a judgment ? * , » 

The<e, How otherNvisc ? 

finer . When, therefore, judges are Justly persuaded about 
things which can only be known by seeing and in no other way, 
then judging ^lese things fiom hearsay, do they not, when 
they form a !rue opinion, judge without science, being pcr^ 
suoded properly, since they decide correctly ? 

TAea, Assuredly, * , 

139>^ Soar. my friend, if true judgment and science are 
the same, a perfect judge could never form a correct judgment 
without science; but now each appears to be different from 
the other^ 

I%e^, I had forgotten, Socrates, whatT heard some one say, 
but now I remember it 5 he slid that true jud^ent in con- 
junction with reason is Scilnce, but that without reason it it 
out of the pale of science, and that things for which a rea- 
son ^cannot bn given canppt be known; these were Ws verj^ 
words; and that things for which a reason can be ite 
known. 
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Stow. You speak admirably well. But how do you distin- 
guish' the thin^ that can be known from those that cannot ? 
tell me, for perhaps you and 1 have heard the same thing. 

I know not whether 1 can e^lain it; but 1 could 
follto^ another person describing it, I think. 

jSecr. Hear, therf, a dream for a dream. For I too seem to 
myself to have heard some people^ say, that the first elements, 
as it were, from which we and all other things are composed, 
cannot be explained by reason ; for that each several element 
by itself can only be named, but that nothing else can be pre- 
dicated of it, neither that it exists nor does not^exibt ; for that 
this would be to attribute to it existence or non-existence, 
whereas nothing ought to be added to it, if one means to speak 
of the thing itself only ; neither must we add to it the term 
the, or that, or each, or only, or this, or many others of the 
same kind ; for these are constantly varying and are applied to 
all things, and are different from the things to which they are 
added. 140. But we ought, if it were possible, to speak of 
the thing itself, and, if it has a definition pecidiar to itj^elf, 
to speak of it without the addiffon of ‘any thing else. Now, 
however, it is impossible for any of the first elements to be 
explained by a definition, for it does not admit of any thing 
*else than being, named, for' it has only a name ; but the things 
that have been composed from these, as they are complex, so 
their names, when rontected together, constitute a definition ; 
for a connection of names is the essence of definition. Thus 
the elements themselves cannot be defined or kpowu, but only 
perceived, but things compounded of thcitj can be both known 
and defined, and apprehei\ded by true judgment. When, therc-r 
fore^ any *one forms a true judgment of any thing, without ex- 
planation, his soul indeed perceives the truth respecting it, but 
does not know it, for he who is not able to give and receive an 
explanation of a thing must be ignorant of that thiag, but when 
he adds an explanation to it then he is capable of knowing all 
these things, and may be per%t in science. la it thus that 
you have heaVd the dream, or in ^me other wayf 
1^%^, In this way precisely. 

141. Soar. Are you willing then that w.e settle it 

^husy that science is true judgment in eonjutwJtt^ with reMon ? 
7%^. Exactfyso. ^ ^ , 

Socr. Have We» tbeh^ TheseUtus^ thtM^ tb& day (Ba- 
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covered \v\^t of old so many sages sought for and grew dtd 
before they found it ? 

Theip. For my part, Socrates, it appears to me that wliat 
has been now stated is well said. • , 

. Socr. And it U reasonable that ibn very thing should be th« 
case ; for what science could there be withc^Ut reason.and right 
judgment? However one 8f the things that were slated dis- 
pleases me. 

T/iea. Which is that ? 

Socr, That whicli‘ seems to be very forcibly said, that the 
elements are unknown, but that the natures of things com- 
pounded of them are knoiini. 

T/iea, Is not that right ? 

Sorr. We must see. For we have as sureties for this doc- 
trine the examples which he used who said all these things. 

17t€a, What are they ? 

Socr. The elements of letters and sjllabics: do you think 
that he who said what we ha\e mentioned had any thing else 
in view when he said it ? 

fhe^d. No, but these# • 

142, Socr, Let us, then, apply ourselves to these and examine 
them, ori'ather ourselves, whctlitr we learnt letters in this way, 
or not. First of all then do syllabl^b admit of a definition, buW 
are the elements uudcfinable r 

Thea. Probably. ^ 

Socr, It certainly appears so to me, too. I?, then, any one 
should ask thus^ respecting the fiist ‘^ylhiblc of tlie word So- 
crates, ThesAetus, tqll me, what is So : ’ what would you 
answer ? 

The 0 , That it is S and /», • , 

Socr, Have you^not, then, this definition of the syllable? 

Thea., I have. /* 

Socr. C^me then, in the same \vay give me the definition of 
the letter 

Th€ 40 . But how can any one speak of the elements of an ele- 
ment ? For 8^ Socrates, is a fionsonant, only a sound, as of 
the tongue hissing ; again fbe fetter B has neither voice ncf 
sound, nor have most of the elements. So that it is very right 
to say that they are undefin|.hle^ since tlie most distinct among 
them, to th^ number of seven* have only a sound, wXT 

admit of any defini^n. 
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Soer, Thus far, then, my friend, we have determined rightly 
with respect to science. 

We appear to have done so, 

143, ^ocr. What then^ have we shewn lightly that the ele- 
ment cannot be known, but that the syllable can ? 

Thece. It is probable, 

Socr. Gome then, do we say tha*c a syllable is both the ele- 
ments, and, if there ai*e more than two, all of them, or some 
one form resulting from their conjunction } 

Thea, All, we appear to me to say. 

-Socr. Observe, then, with respect to the two letters S and 
o ; both of them together form the first syUable of my name, 
does not then he who knows this syllable Imow both of them ? , 
Thece. How should he not ? 

Socr. He knows, therefore, S and o. 

Them. Yes. 

Socr. But what ? is he ignorant of each of them, and know- 
ing neither, does he know both? 

Them. That would be strange and absurd, Socrates. 

Socr. However, if it is neceisaiy know each, in order 
that he may know both, it is quite necessary for a person who 
is ever to know a syllable to kiiow the elements first, and thus 
l?ur former statement will escape us and be off* 

Them. And very suddenly too. 

Socr. For we did not guard it well. For, perhaps, we ought 
to suppose that ‘a syllabic does not consist of the elements, hut 
of some one species resulting from them, which has a form 
peculiar to itself, different from the elerq^nts. ' * 

Them. Certainly \ and perhaps the case is rather in this way 
than in the other. * 

144. ^ocr. We must examine it, and not so tmmanfuUy 
abandon a weighty and venerable statement. ' 

We ought not, indeed, ^ ^ 

Soer. Let it bo then as we just now said; lettjie tillable 
bo Wie form resulting from the several elements^* connected 
together, as well in letters os inwall other thingS% 

Them. Just so. * ^ 

Socr, It must^ theiefore, have no parU. 

X%em. Why not? ^ 

" Because where there are parts* tho whsih neoes- 
sav-lly^ the same as all th^ partui <nr do ypu a Whole 
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feBulting from parts is oue certain bpeciea different from, all the 
parts ? • 

27i€£b, I do. 

Socr. Whether do you call all aijd tlm \trhole the famCy or 
each different from the other ? 

Thca*. I cannot say any thing for certain, but sinfe you bid 
me answer boldly, I '\entur(r to say that they arc different. 

Socr. Your boldness, I’heaetetiie, is right; but wlxether your 
answer is so, must be considered. 

Thea, It must indeed. 

Socr. Does riot the whole, thorn differ from all, according to 
your present statement? 

T/ieas. Yes. 

1 45. Socr. But what, is there any difference between all tiie 
parts, and the all ? for instance when we say one, two, three, 
lour, fi\e, six, or twice thiee, or tin ice two, or four and two, or 
three and two and one, or live and one, whether in all these 
cases do we say the same thing, or that which is different ? 

Thece, The same thing. 

Boer, Do wo say anjf thiiig*clae than six ? 

Theie. Nothing. 

Socr, ^nd iu each mode of speahing did ^ve not mention all 
the parts of six ? • • 

^iece» Yes. 

Socr, Again, therefore, when we sn}^ all the parts do Wc s&^ 
nothing ? 

The^i^, Wo necessarily do say something, 

Socr, Do we 'say any thing else than six? 

Thece, Nothing. ^ « 

Socr, In all things, then, that coifsist of number, we not 
coll the (dl and all me ports the same thing ? 

It appeaft so. « 

Boer, Thus then let us speak of them ; the number of an 
acre atid on acre are the same ; is it not bo ? 

TkM. Yes. • 

Socr, And the number of a Itadium in like manner ? 

Th€0^ Yes^ ' • * ' 

Socr. Ajed moreover the number of an army, and an army, 
and in like mannk with respect to all other things of the kindi. 
For all is all (hat mich each of them is. 

Xhea, YU. 
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Socr, But is the number of each of them any thing else than 
itsimits?' 

Xhei^p. Notlung. 

Socr,^ Such things, thei^ as have parts must consist of parts ? 

Thea, it appears so. 

Socr. But it is admitted that all the parts are the all, since 
all number is the all. ‘ 

Thece, Just so. 

Socr. The whole, therefore, docs not consist of parts ; for it 
M'duld be all, if it were all the parts. 

• Thm. It seems not. ^ 

Socr, But is a part a part of any thing else than a whole ? 

^hece. Yes, of the all. 

146. Socr, You fight manfully, Thesetetus. But is not this 
very all, the all when nothing is wanting to it ? 

ThecB* Necessarily so. 

Socr, And will not the whole be this very same thing wlien 
nothing is wanting to it ? but when any thing is wanting, it is 
neither the whole, nor all, each becoming the same thing from 
the same cause ? n 

Them. It appears to me now, that the whole and the all in 
no respect differ from each other. 

Socr, Did we not say, tlmt wheie there are parts, the whole 
and the all will be all the paits ? 

Them, Certainly. 

Socr, Again; therefore, to return to what I just now attempted 
to prove, if a syllable is not the elements, does it not necessarily 
follow that it has not elements as parts of itSelf, or that, if 
it is the same with them, it must be equally knowu with them ? 

fhccc. Just 80 , c 

Socr, In order that this might not follow, did we not sup- 
pose it to be different from them ? 

Them. Yes. 

$0CT. What then ? if the elements are not parts of a syl-* 
lalrk, can you mentiDu any other things that are 'parts of a 
syllable, and yet not its elemewls? 

•147* Them. By no means ; for«i£, Socrates, I should admit 
ihat ft has parts, it would surely be rUUculoue to reject the 
elements and scorch for other things* 

‘ Socr, From what you now sajr, therefore, Theatetusi a 
^^vHable must ccitaiply be ;ome sme individhle fordu 
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Them, So il pceins. 

iiocr. Do you roiiioiuLer then, my friend, tnat We adniittecl a 
little heior?, and thought it was well said, that there ointiot 
be a dctiaition of first eleraenU, of which other things arc com- 
jxiscd, becujsc eacli considered by itself is uncompounded, and 
^iicitlier can the teim “being*’ be correctly attributed to it nor 
the term “ this,*’ because these things would be saiJ«as different 
and foreign to it, and indexed this very cause makes it undefin- 
ablo and unknown. 

Thece, I do remember. . ^ ♦ 

Socr. Is there any other cause, then, than tliis of its being 
simple and iiTdiiisible ? I for rt\y part see no other. 

Thcdd. There docs not ai)i)eiir to be any. 

Socr, Docs not the syllal)le, then, fall under the same ^claKS 
as the elements, since it has not parts, and is one form ? 

Thec0‘ Assuredly. 

148. Socr, If. therefore, a s;v liable is many elements, and a 
whole, and those are its parts, syllables and elements may be 
equally known and defined, since ail the parts have been 
found to be the same as the u hole. 

' Thew, By all meant, • 

Socr, But if it is one and indivisible, a syllable equally as 
an element must be undefinablc and unknown ; for the same 
cause will make them alike. • ^ • 

ThecB. T cannot say otherwise. 

Socr, We must not, therefore, allo^ this, il^ any one should 
say, that a syllable is known and definable, but an element the 
contrary. 

ThecB, We^ust not, if we admit this reasoning. 

Socr. What then? should you pay any more attention to 
one who should assert the contrary what you arc • conscious 
happened to yourself in learning your letters? 

There, Whatis*that? 

Socr. That in learning you did notliing else than endeavour 
to distinguish the elements both by sight and hearing, each 
^eparatea by itself, in order that their position when pronounced 
or written, might not confuse 

Iheo!. You say most truHy^ ' 

Socr, And at your music-master’s was learning perfehtljr 
id\y thing else than the bqjng able to follow each note, an^ 
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lUfltin^ish to what chord it belonged, which every one would 
allow is called the elements of music, , 

Thece, Nothing else. 

149. Socr, If, ‘therefore, we may conjecture from the ele- 
mehts and syllables in whJfeh we are skilled, toothers, w'e shall 
say that the class of elements are capable of a much more 
clear and tKstinct knowledge than that of syllables, in order to 
our acquiring each study in perfection ; and if any one should 
suy that a syllable is know, but that an element is by nature 

.unknown, we shall think that he is jesting either intentionally 
or imintentionally. 

'Thea*. Moat assuredly. 

Socr. Moreover, other proofs of this might still be founds 
as it appears to me ; but let us not lose sight of the question 
before us by considering them, that is to say, what is meant by 
the statement, that reason united to true judgment is the most 
jjerfect science. 

Thece, This, then, we must consider. 

SocT, Come then, what is the * signification of the word 
logoH^ : for it appears to rac to mean one of three things. 

The^e. What are they ? ‘ 

&ocT^ The first would be to make one’s thought clear by th& 
voice, through the means of vcfbs and nouns, impressing one’s 
jvidgment on what flows fVom the mouth, as it were on a 
mirror, or water ; does not logos appear to you to be something 
of this kind ? , 

Them, It does : and we say that he who docs this speaks. 

150, SocT, Every one, therefore, is able to do this more 
quickly or slowly, that is, can shcAv ,what he” thinks about 
every thing, unless he is altogether diiml) or deaf, and thus 
all who farm right judgml^nts on any matter, will be found to 
do BO in conjunction with logos^ and right jqdgment will never 
subsist without science. 

Then. True. ^ 

Socr. We must not, therefore, too readily condemn him 
as having spoken nothing to the purpose, who asserted that 
science is that which we are noV examining. For perhaps he 

* As no one English word will express the three different meanings 
contained in the word X<i7or, I have thought it fetter to retfdntbe original 

ord throughout this part of the argum^tlt. 
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Mvho said it did not mean that, but that a person, when asked 
eacli thing is, should be able to give an answer to tlio 
questioner by means of each thing’s element. 

Thedd, For instance, how do y<^ mean, Socrates?* 

Socr. As Hesiod for instance says of a chariot, tltat it is 
made of a hundred pieces of wood, whicn I, for my part, could 
not enumerate, neither do I think could you, but we should he 
contented, if when asked what a chariot is, we could say 
wheels, axle, frame, rails, and yoke. 

151. Certainly. 

&ocr. But he probably would think us ridiculous, just as if 
we, when asked concerning your name and having answered 
syllable syllable, thereby judging and saying correctly what 
we do say, should think ourselves grammarians, and that 
wc know and speak grammatically the definition of the name of 
Thefetetus ; whereas it is not possible to say any thing scien- 
tifically, befoni one has given a complete account of each 
thing by means of its elements, together with true judgment, 
as w'as observed before,* if I mistake not. 

Theca, It was observed. • 


Soar, So, too, we have a correct judgment respecting a 
chariot, but he who is able to*desoribc its nature by means of 
tliose hundred pieces, by adding \his, both adds logos to true 
judgment, and instead of forming a mere judgment becomes an 
artist and knowing in the nature of chariot, in that he gives 
a complete account of the whole, by means of its elements, 
Thece^ Does not this appear to you, Socrates, to be well 
said ? • ^ . 

Socr. If it appears to you, my friend, and you allow that the 
description of each thing by its elefment is logos^ and that that 
made by syllable!^ or even larger parts iq^devoid of loyos^ tell 
me, that we may examine it, 

ThecB^ 1 certainly do allow it. 


Soar. JVhether do you, think that any one has a scientific 
knowledge of any thing, when the same thing appears to him 
at one time to belong to ^e^sarae thing and at another to a 
different thing, or when be forms at one time one judgment 
and at another a different judgment about the same thing ? 

Thece. By Jupiter, not ^ 

152. 8o^, Have you forgotten then, that in leamlfay ^our 
letters at first both^ou and others idid this ? 
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The(i, Do you mean that we thought tliat at one time one 
letter, and at another time another, belonged to iRe same 
p} liable, and that we placed the same letter at one time to its 
jnoper syliable, and at another time to anothci ? 

Hocr, I do mean that. 

Thp(je. By*Jupitei,*I do not forget, nor do I think that they 
have knowledge who are in this condition. 

Sovr. What then ? when a person at that time of life wilting 
the name Thesetetus, thinks that he ought to w-rite and docs 
write Th and <?, and again attempting to wulc Theodorus, 
thiilkg that lie ought to -wiitc and does write T add shall we 
btiy that he knows the first syllable of yoiir names? 

Thm, We ha^e just now admitted, that a peison in this 
rendition does not yet know. 

Socr, Does any thing, then, hindov the same peison fiom 
being in this condition with lesp to the S(‘cond, third, and 
fouith syllable ? 

TJ ew. Nothing. 

153. Socr. ^^'lll he not then ha^e the description by means 
of the elements, and wiite Thea^tetus wilU couect judgment, 
when he whiles it in its proper older ? 

Thea. Cleaily. ** , 

* bocr. Will he not still be Void of science, though he judges 
correctly, as we said ? 

TJiccc. Yes, ^ , 

Socr. And yet he has logos together with correct judgment ; 
Ut he wrote it knowing the order of the elements, which we 
allowed to be logos. * 

T'kca*. True. 

Socr. There is, thcreforfe, my friend, correct judgment ac- 
companied with logos which must not yet be called science, 

Thea:^ It seems so! 

^ So4!r. We have been enriched then, as it appears, fti a dream, 
in thinking that we possess the true§t definition of sijience : or 
shall we not condemn ^t yet? For perhaps some one may not 
define logos in this manner, but rfcay consider it to be the remain, 
ing speties of the three, one of whiih we said would be adopted 
by him who defined science to be correct |udgment aocom- 
^jianied with lo^os» 

TJsNti You have rightly reminde'Si me; fpr ther^ is still one 
u:,.. For the first was an image of the thought as it were ex- 
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pressed by the voice : and that just no\v meulioned was a pro* 
ceeding to thi whole by meiuis of the elements : but what do 
you say the tliird is? 

Socr, Thai which most men womld say it is, the beinj^ able 
.to mention some mark by which the object of enq^uiry differs 
from all other things. * •» 

Can you give me a lo^os of any tliir g by way of 

example ? 

154. Socr, For instance, if you please, with respect to th^ 
sun, I think it would be sufficient for you to admit, that it is 
iho most luminous of the heavenly bodies that move round llie 
cnith. 

T/iefV. Certainly. 

Socr, Observe tlien wliy this was said. It is that which wo 
just now mentioned, that when you find the difference of each 
thing, by which it differs from all olliers, you will thid, as some 
say, the logos; hut as long as you lay liold of some common 
quality, you will have tlie logos of those things to which this 
common qualily belongs! 

* Thew. I understand; and*it appears to mo very proper to 
call such a thing logo^ 

Suert lie, therefore, who tbgcthcr with correct judgment 
respecting nny thing whatever can find out its difference frofti 
all other things, will have arrived at the kIlO^Yledge of that of 
which he before only formed a judgment. , 

Thece. We say it certainly is so. 

Socr, Now, however, Thcaetetus, since I have come' near 
what has been .said, ast if it were a picture in perspective, I find 
that I do not understand it in the least, but wliile I stood at a 
distance it appeared to me to have some meaning. • 

155. The<B, I'l^wisthis? 

Socr, ^pwill tell ^ou, if I can. If, when I have a correct; 
judgment respecting you, I likewise find your logos^ then I 
know yo«, bat if not, I only form a judgment. 

The(B, Yes. 

Socr, But logos was the ^xpanation of your difference. 

Them* It was. 

Socr, When, therefore, I formed a judgment only, is it not 
true that I reached by my thought none of those things 
which yon iiiflPer from others ? 

Them, It seems lhat you (fid ndt. 
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f^ocr. I, therefore, thought of some common qualities, none 
of which belong to you more than to any one else. « 

Thece, Necessarily so. 

Soar. Come, then, by Jumter, how in such a case did I form 
a judgment of you rather man of any one else ? For suppose 
me to be tjjjnking that this is Therctetus, who is a man, and 
has nose, eyes, a mouth, and so on with each several member, 
^^jbthis thought cause me to think of Thesetetus rathe’' *,aan 
of Theodorus, or, as the saying is, the last of the xvx j Stuns ? 

ThedB, How should it ? 

k56. Socr, But if I not only think of one who has nose and 
eyes, but also of one who has a snub nose and prominent eyes, 
shall I in that case think of you rather than of myself, or any 
other persons of that description ? 

The a*. Not at all. 

Soc7\ But I think I shall not form the image of Theccte- 
tus in my mind, until his smibbincss shall have impressed on 
me and left with me some mark different from all other in- 
stances of snubhiness that 1 have seen, and so with respect to 
the other parts of which you are isvadc up ; which, if I should 
meet you to-morrow, would recal you to my mind, and make 
me form a correct judgment respecting }%u. 

, lytecB, Most true. <- 

Socr. Right judgment, therefore, respecting each object has 
to do with difference. 

The(P, It appears so. 

Soc 7 \ What then will become of adding logos to correct 
judgment ? For if it means that we should moreover form a 
judgment of the manner in which any thing differs from others, 
the iujunctHpn will be very ridiculous. 

Thea*, How so ? 

Socr, It bids us add a right judgment oV the manner in 
which things differ from others, when we have a ri|;’ht judg- 
ment of the manner in which they differ from otherq. And 
thus the turning round of a scytala, or a pestle, or any other 
proverb of the kind, would be nothing compared with this in- 
junction, though it might more prdj)erly be called the advice 
of a blind man ; for to bid us add those things that we already 
have, in order that we may learn what we already have formed 
TpMgmentr about, seems remarkably suited to one who is ut- 

blind. 
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77/caf,^Tell me, then, what did you meau by asking me just 
now ? 

157. Sor,\ If, O boy, in bidding us add hgos it bids us 
know, but not form a judgment (ff the difference, tfliis most 
•beautiful of all the definitions of science yould be a delightful 
thing ; for to know, surel}^ is to acquire science, ^Is it not ? 

Thecs, Yes. 

Socr, When asked, therefore, as it appears, what science iti. 
i\c will answer, that it is correct judgment with the science of 
■difference, for, according to him, this will be the addition, of 

logos, 

Thede. It seems so. 

Socr. But it is altogether foolish, when we are searching for 
science, to say that it is correct judgment with science, either 
of difference or any thing else. Neither perception, therefore, 
Theaitctus, nor true judgment, nor logos united with true 
judgment, can be science, 

Thcdc. It seems not. 

^Socr, Are wc, then, still pregnant and in labour, my friend, 
with reference to scihnce, or have we brought forth everv 
thing? . • 

Thtidb, And by Jupiter, with youjj help, I have said more than 
I had in myself. ^ 

Socr, Does not, then, our midwife's art pronounce that all 
these things are empty, and not worth* rearing*? 

Thece. Assuredly, 

158. Socr.^If, therefore, after this you should wish to be- 
come pregnant with other things, Thesetelus, and if you do 
become so, you will be full of betjer things by means of the 
present discussion; but if you should be empty, ybu will b(? 
less troublesome to your companions, and more meek through 
modesfy, Jn not thinking that you know what you do not 
know. For thus much only my art is able to accomplish, but 
nothing Aore, nor do I know any of tl^ things which others 
do who are and have been gre§t and wonderful men. But this 
midwife’s art 1 and my mcither received from tlie deity ; she 
about women, and I for young and noble men and such as are 
beautiful. Now, however, I must go to the king's porch, to 
answer the indictment which Melitus lias preferrec^ against 
cne. to.mc?row, Theodoras, l^t us meet here again. 
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Euthyphron, a person who profeSscs to be thoroughly con- 
versant in the knowledge of divine things, is represented 
meeting Socrates at the king’s porch, that is, the entrance of 
the. court in which trials for murder and im})iety.werc carried 
on. He is surprised at seeing Socrates at such a spot, for he 
cannot believe that he has a cause pending there. Socrates 
tells him that he is indicted by one Melitus, a person of no' 
note at Athens, but one who knows how to govern the city 
rightly, for that he charges Socrates with impiety in introduc- 
ing new gods and corrupting the youth. Socrates then asks 
Euthyphron whether he too has a cause in the same court, and 
is informed that he has indicted .Ris ov^n father for murder, 
because he had pccasioned the death of one of their hired ser- 
vants, who had himself first Slain a slave of Euthyphron’s 
father, and then been cast bound into a ditch, where be died 
from hunger and cold. On hearing this, Socrates asks whe- 
ther he has such a perfect knowledge of holiness and impiety 
that he is sure he is right in bringing his father to trial ; and 
on Euthyphron’s asserting that he has, Socrates ^egs that he 
will accept him for his disciple, in order thaf he may learn how . 
to clear himself in his owif approaching trial, and first of all 
desires to know what holiness and impiety are. Euthyphront 
confidently ans^vers that what he is now doing is hol5^ namely*, 
to prosecute any one who acts unjustly, whoever he may be, 
but that not to prosedate such an one is impious, ^oerates, 
however, is not satisfied with this answer, for that he did not 
ask abotilt particular actions, but about holiness in the abstract. 
“ That, then, which is pleasing to the gods is holy^” says Eu- 
Mtl^hrom^ But Socrates shews that different things are plcas« 
Jilg, td" different gods, so that the same things are^oth loved 
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and hated by divers of them, whence it follows that the Bauic 
things aft’ both holy and unholy. ^ 

Kuthyphron, feeling the force of this objection, next says 
that the holy is that which all thcigods love, and th^ impious 
• that which they all hate : but here again Socrates shews thaJ: 
this cannot he a correct definition of holiness, for that it is not 
holy because they love it, but they love it liecause it is holy. 
To help him out of his difficulty, Socrates suggests that holi- 
ness is u part of justice ; to which Euthyphroii assents, and 
adds that it "is that part^ of it which is concerned about our 
care for tlie gods. But, asks Socrates, what care for the gods 
will holiness he ? A kind of service paid to them, is the an- 
swer. But to what end do our services of the g’ods avail ? 
Euthyphroii evades the question by saving they are many and 
beautiful ; but when further prossed, he says that holiness con- 
sists in sacrificing and praying to the gods, wherein, he is led 
to admit, men beg those things that they need, and sacrifice 
such things as the gdWs ne” 8 , from whence Socrates concludes 
that holiness is, a kiud of tralgc between gods and men. But 
it is clear that the gods cannot#be benefited by men; there- 
fore, as Euthyphron says, it must be that which is most dear. 
But this definition of holiness had been already rejected. So- 
crates, therefore, proposes to renew the enquiry, but Buthy- 
phron, findiqg himself defeated at all points, suddenly breaks 
off the discussion, *00 •pretence of business elsewhere. 
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Enth, What new thing has happened, Socrates, that you 
Jiave lell your haunts in the Lyceum, and are now waiting 
about the king's porch ! You surely have not a trial before the 
king as I have, 

Socr, The Athenians, Euthyphron, do not call it a trial, but 
an indictment. 

Eidk, What say you! Some* one, it seems, has preferred 
arv indictment against you, for I cannot believe that you have 
indicted any one else. 

8ocr, Surely not. 

Euih, Has some one else, then, indicted you? 

Socr. Certainly. 

Euth. Who is he ? 

Socr. I do not myself very well know the man, Euthyphron ; 
for he appears to me to be young and unknown ; however they 
call him Melitus, I think ; and lie is of the borough of Pithos, 
if you know any Melitus of Pithos, who has Tiank hmr, r thin 
beard, and a hook nose. ^ 

Euth. 1 don’t know him, Socrates, but what indictnjent has 
ho preferred against you ? 

Socr. What ? One not unworUliy of a high-minded man, as 
it appears to me ; for it is no contediptible matter for one who 
is so young, to be versed in so weighty m business. For he 
knows, as he says, how the youth are corrupted, and who they 
that them. And he appears to be a shrewd man, and, 

3bBer. »irng my ignorance, he Qomee before thp oil^, as befbre a 
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mother, to accuse me of corrupting those of fcte same age with 
fiiinself. *And he appears to qt^e^to be the only one of aur 
statesmen m ho knows how to govern rightly ; ‘for it is riglit 
first of ail lo pay attention to the^’oung, that they may be* 
come as virtuous as possible, just ns it is proper foi^ a good 
imsbandmau first of all to pay attention to the young plants, 
and afterwards tKe others^ so Melitus probably fh*st purges 
us who corrupt the blossoms of youth, as he says ; then alter 
lliis it is clear that by paying attention to the older men, he 
will be the cause of very many and great blessings to the city, 
ns may be expected to happen from one who makes sucl; a 
beginning. 

2. Fjxdh, I wisli it were so, Socrates ; but I dread lest the 
contrary should happen. For, in reality, he appears lo me, in 
attempting to injure you, to begin by assailing the city from 
the hearth. Hut tell me, by doing what does he say that you 
corrupt the youth ? 

^ocr. Absurd even to hear mentioned, my admirable friend : 
for he says that I am a -maker of gods, and, as if I made new 
gods and did not hclj,f‘ve iujthe ancient ones, he has indicted 
me on their account, as he ^-uys. 

JLvtlh, I understand, Socratus, it is because you say that a 
demon constantly attends you. #As if, then, you introduced 
innovations in religion he has preferred this indictment againSt 
you, and he comes to accuse you before the court, knowing 
that such charges arc readily entertained by the multitude. 
And me too, when I say any thing in the public assembly 
concerning clk ine things, and predict to them what is going lt> 
liappen, they ridicule* as mad; ♦and although nothing that I 
have predicted has not turned out^ to be true, yet they envy 
all such men as we are. However we ought not to heed them, 
but pursue our ofln course, ^ 

3, SocP* But, niy dear Euthyphron, to be laughed at is per- 
haps of no consequence. For the Athenians, as it appears to 
me, do not care very much whether thejfc think a man is clever, 
so long as he does not com§iunicate his wisdom ; but when 
they think a man makes tothers so, they are angry, either 
through envy, as you say, or from some other cause. 

Euih, Witli respect to that matter, how they aie affected 
towards me I am not very Anxious to try. 

&QCT, F6r you to shew yourself but rireli^ afid 
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bo be unwilUn" tc^ impart 3 ^our wisdom ; but I am afraid 
from my love of mankind, I appear to them to fell every man 
too freely whatever I know, not only \vilh(>ut pny, but even 
pladly offering myself, if ai^ one is willing to listen to me. If 
then, as T[ just now said, they were going to laugh at me, as 
you say they do at you, there Avould be nothing unpleaRant in 
passing some time in a court of justice, jestnig and laughing ; 
but if they are in earnest, how this aflair may terminate is un- 
known, except to you prophets. 

IHuth. Perhaps, however, it will he of no consequence, So- 
crates, but you will conduct )'our cause to yoiir mind, as I 
think I shall mine. 

4. Soc)\ Have you too a cause, Euthyphron ? Do you de- 
fend it, or prosecute ? 

jRui/i, I prosecute. 

JSocr. Whom? 

One, in prosecuting whom, 1 seem to be mad. 

Soci\ What then? do you prosecute some one tliat can fly? 

Eiit/i, He is very far from being able to fly, for he happens 
to be very old. 

Socr» Who is he ? 

Euth, My fiitlier. 

, Socr, Your father, my excellent friend ? 

Eufh. Certainly. 

Socr. But what is the charge, and what is tlie trial about ? 

Euth. Murdef, Socrates. 

Socr. By Hercules ! Surely, Euthyphron, the generality of 
men are ignor«ant how this can ever be right. Eur I do not 
think any common person could do this properly, but he must 
be very far advanced in wi»dom. 

Etiih. Far indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Socr. Is it any one of your relations who has been Idl’ed by 
your father? It must be so; for surely you would Shot prose 
cute him for the murder of a stranger. ^ 

Euth. Ridiculous, Socrates, to think that it makes aiiy dif- 
ference whether the person kille<d is a stranger or a relation, 
and that we ought not to consider this only, whether he killed 
him justly or not, and, if justly, let him go,- but if not, prosecute 
mm, even though the murderer should live, at the same hearth 
the s^^me table with you. For tlie pollution is eijual, if you 
kiiou’^igly associate with suph a one, and ibt purify both 
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yoTirself* uTid Uim by )niiigiii2^ him to justice Ilowevor, the 
tfi.'f.eased«vViis a dcpeiKlaiit of aiid when wcwcre farming 
at Naxoh, worked there for us, for hire. This man, then, 
!la^ing diuid? too niiicli wine and being in a passion with one 
of our slaves, slew him. My falh^-, therefore, Ijriviifg bound * 
his Imnds aiid feet, and thrown Inm into a^it, sonda a man here 
to enquire of the interpret^ of religious inatters, wliht he ought 
to do with ]iiin ; and in the menu time he neglected the prisoner; 
and took no care of him as being a murderer, and as if it war, 
<;f no consequence if he died ; which did haj)pen. For he died 
from hunger,* cold, and the clmiris, before the messenger Re- 
turned from the interpreter. For this reason my father and all 
illy relatives arc angry with me, because I, for the sake of a 
^nurdcrer, accuse my father of murder, who, as they say, did 
not kill him, and even if lie had ]vill(‘d him, as the deceased was 
a murderer, tlicy say that I (mght not to concern myself about 
such a man ; for that it is impious for a son to prosecute his 
father for minder; little knowing, Socrates, what the divine 
rule is 'with respect fo holiness and impiety. 

„ •Sor7\ But, by Jupiter, Ei^thypbron, do you tliink you have 
such an accurate knowledge of divine things, how they are cir- 
ciimstanccd, with lespect hotj^ to things holy and impious, 
that those tlungs having been dj^ne as you say, yon are not 
afraid, in bi inging your father to trial, lest you should comnfit 
an impious action ? 

• JSuth. I should lie a sorry persoft, Socitites, nor would 
Euthyphron in any resp6;ct cxccd the generality of men, if I did 
not know all^ucli things accurately. 

5, Soc7\ Admirable Euthyphron, it will be a most excellent 
thing for me to become your disjiplc, and, before Melitus'a 
indictment conies on for hearing, to object this vefty thing to 
him, saying, that! I hitherto deemed it of the utmost conse- 
quence t» be acquainted wdth divine things, and that now, 
since he says I am guilty of acting rashly, and introducing 
innovations with respect to diyine things, I have become your 
disciple. 'If then, I should saj, Melitus, you admit that Euthy- 
phron is wise in such matbirs and thinks rightly, suppose that I 
do so too, and do iiot bring me to trial ; but if otherwise, call 
him, the teacher, to account before you do me, as one who 
corrupts the elders, both me Euid his father, me by teaching 
and liku Iff a^onishing ami punislung him ; and iihe u 
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not persuaded by me and does not let me off the trial, of 
indict you instead of me, 5t4*will be necessary to say these 
very things in the court, which I have already objected to 
him. , . ^ 

Etith^'hy Jupiter, Socrates, if he should attempt to indict 
me, I should find, *1 think, his weak side, and we shovdd 
much sooner have a discussion in* the court about him than 
about me. 

Socr, And I, my dear friend, knowing this, am anxious to 
become your disciple, being persuaded that some others and 
this Melitus do not appear 'even to see yoii, though he 
has so very keenly and easily seen througli me, as to indict 
me for impiety. 6. Now therefore, by Jupiter, tell me what* 
you just now asserted you know so well ; what do you say is 
jiiety and impiety, both with respect to murder and other 
things? Is not holiness itself the same with itsejf in every 
action, and again, is not impiety, which is contrary to all holi- 
ness, in every case similar co itself, and has not every thing 
that is impious some one character with respect to impiety ? 

Eiith, Most assuredly, Socrates > 

Socr, Tell me, then, what you say holiness is, and what 
•jnpicty ? 

Euth, I say, then, that tlxat is holy which I am now doing, 
lb prosecute any one who acts unjustly either with respect ta 
murder or sacrilege, or Avho commits any similar offence^ 
whellier he be one’s father or mother, or whoever else he may 
be, but not to prosecute him is impious. For observe, Socrates, 
what a great proof I will give you that the law is* so, as I have 
also said to others, shewing that it is rightly done, when one 
does not spare one who acts impiously, whoever he may be. 
For all men believe that Jupiter is the best and most just of 
the gods, and yet they admit that he put his own father in 
chains, because he unjustly sw'allowed hia children, ihd again, 
that he mutilated lus father for other similar reasons, ^u^t they 
are indignant with nee, because I prosecute my father for 
having acted unjustly, and thus these men contradict them- 
jclves with respect to the gods and'ine. 

Socr, Is this reason then, Euthyphron, for which I am 
defendant in this indictment, because when any one says things 
of this kind respecting the gods, I admit them with difficulty ? 
on %v<hicH account, as it see^ms, come one ^ill eay that I am 
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guilty. Now, thercforo, if tlicse things appear* bo to you like, 
wise, wl^o arc well versed in such matters, must of neces- 
sity, as it seems, agree with yofi. For wliat else can we say, 
who acknowledge that we know nothing about these things? 
But tell me. by Jupiter, who preskies over friendship, do you 
• think that these things did really happen so? 

FMth. And things still more wonderfu^than these, Socrates, 
which the multitude are unacquainted with. 

Socr. Do you then think that there is in reality war among 
the gods one with another, and fierce enmities and battles, and 
many other tjiings of the kind such as are related by the poets, 
and with representations of which by good painters both other 
sacred places have been decorated, and moreover in the great 
Panathenaic festival a veil full of such representations is car- 
ried into the Acropolis. Must we say that these things are 
true, Euthyphron? 

Eidh. Not these only, Socrates ; hut, as I just now said, I 
can, if you please, relate to you many other things respecting 
divine affairs, which *1 am sure you rvill be astonished to hear. 

, 7. Socr, I should not wonder; but you shall relate these 
things to me hercaftefi*, at oJr leisure. Now, however, endea- 
vour to explain to me more clearly what I just now asked you. 
For you have not yet, my friejjd, sufficiently ‘"answered my 
question as to holiness what it is, but you have told me tlAt 
■what you are now doing is holy, prosecuting your father for 
murder. • 

Euth, And I said the truth, Socrates. 

Socr, PerJjaps so. But, Euthyiihron, you may also say that 
many other thinga are holy. 

Eifih, For such is the case. 

Socr, Do you remember, then, that I did not beg this of 
you, to teach me some one or two from among many holy 
tiling^, hiat the particular character itself Jiy which all holy 
things are holy ? For you surely said that unholy things are 
unholy ,^n4 holy things holy, from one^haracter ; do you not 
remembSr ? 

StUh, I do. 

Soar, Teach me, then, this very character, what it is, iiir 
order that looking to it, and using it as a model, I may say 
tliat such a thing of all that you or any one else does is holy, 
and that what is not such is^ot holy. 
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Euth, But rf you 'Wish it, Socrates, I will also tell you this. 

iSoer. I do indted wish it. 

Euth. That, then, which is pleasing to the gods is' holy, and 
that which is not pleasing to them is impious ? 

jS’ocr, ^Admirably, Kuth 5 i})hron, you ha\e answered just as I 
Legged you to answer. Whether truly, however, 1 do not yet 
know, but jrou will doubtless convince me that what you say ia 
true. * 

Euih, Certainly. 

8. Socr, Come then, let ns consider what we say, A thing 
that is pleasing to the gods, and a nmn \Nho is pleasing to the 
gods, are holy ; but a thing that is hateful to the gods, and a 
man that is hateful to the gods, ai-e impious ; but the holy is 
not the same with the unholy, but most contraiy to it ; is it 
not so ? 

Euth. Assuredly. 

&ocr. And this appears to have been well said. 

Euth, I think so, Socrates; for it has been said. 

Boer. And .that the gods quarrel, Euthyphron, and are at 
variance with each other, and that thete arc enmities amongst 
them one towards another : has not this 'also been said ? 

Enth. It has. 

Boer. But, my excellent fridnd, variance about what* occa- 
Kons enmity and anger Ebt us consider it thus. If you and 
I differed about numbers, which of two was the greater, would 
a difference on ^this point make us enemies and angry with 
each other, or having recourse to computation, should we soon 
be freed from such dissension ? 

ExUh. Certainly. 

Boer, And if we differed about the greater and the less, 
by having orecoursc to medsuring should we not soon put an 
end to our difference ? < 

' Euih^ Such is the case. ^ 

Boer. And by having recourse to weighing, as I think, we 
should be able to decide respecting the heavier and thefiighter ? 

Eutlu How not ? 

Boer. About what then disagreeing and in what being un- 
able to come to a decision, do we become enemies to, and 
angry with, each other i Perhaps you cannot readily answer, 
but consider when I say whether they are these, the just and 
the the beautifid and the^base, the, good and the evil. 
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Are not tlie'^e the things about which disagre^ng, and not being 
able to arrive at a satisfactorytdecision respecting them, we 
become enemies to each other when we do become so, both 
you and I. anl all other men ? • • 

^uth. This, indeed, is difference itself, Socrates, and it is 
about these things. * • 

Socr. But wliat? If tltb gods, Euthy-phron, differ at all, 
must they not differ about these very things? 

Euth. Most necessarily. 

Soar, According to your account, then, noble Eutbyphroii, 
different god^ think different things just, and beautiful a?id 
base, and good and evil. For surely they could not quarrel 
witli each other if they did not differ about these things ; is it 
not so ? 

Enth, You say rightly. 

6Vicr. Do they not severally, thou, love the things which 
consider beautiful and good and just, and hate their con- 
traries ? . • 

Euih, Certainly. 

Boer. And these «?ar»e things, as you admit, some consider 
to be just, and others unjust ; disputing about which they 
quarrd and make war on each tflher ; is it not so ? 

Euih. Just so. • ♦ 

Boer. The same things, therefore, as it seems, are both hated 
and loved by the gods, and these are bqjh liatefnl to tlie gods 
and pleasing to the gods. 

Exith. It seems so, 

Boer. From •this rea§oning also the same things must be 
holy and unholy, EuChyphron ? 

Euth. It appears so. 

9. Boer. You have not, therefore, answered my question, 
my admirable fiieiia; for I did not ask you^this, what is at 
the same tiffie both holy and impious ; but what is pleasing to 
the god%i^ also hateful to the gods, as it seems. So that, Eu- 
thyphron, m punishing your father, as yoif are now doing, it is 
not at all wonderful if in doiii^ ^is you do what is pleasing to 
Jupiter, but odious to Saturn and Heaven, and what is pleas- 
ing to Vulcan, but odious to Juno^ and if any other of the 
gods differs from another ojt^ this point, to them also in like 
- manner. , ; * ^ * 

JEViM. But* I thinly* Socrates? thaU no one of the gods v^Il 
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difler from another about this, and say that he ought not to be 
punished who has slain any otift unjustly. 

Socr. But what ? Have you ever heard any man doubting, 
Eutliyplpron, whether he w^io has slain another unjustly, or has 
ocaninittcd any other injustice, ought to be punished ? 

EtUh» '?hcy nevet cease doubting about these things, both 
elsewhere and in courts of justice. «For they who commit veiy 
many acts of injustice say and do every thing in their power to 
escape punishment. 

Socr, Do they also confess, Eiithyphron, that they have 
acted unjustly, and confessing, do they neverthL'less say that 
they ought not to be punished ? 

Euth, They by no means say this. 

^ocr. They do not, therefore, do and say every thing in 
their power. For I think they dare not say nor doubt this, 
tliat if they act unjustly they ought to sutTor ])unishment ; but, 
I think, they deny that they have acted unjustly : is it not so 

Exith. You say truly. 

Soer. They do not, therefore, doubt this, wlielher he who 
acts unjustly ought to be punkked ; {?ut this, perhaps, they 
doubt, wdjo has acted unjustly, and by doing what, and wdien. 

EutJu You say truly. 

f Socr, Do not, then, the very same tilings happen to the 
gods if they quarrel about things just and unjust, according to 
your statement, and do not some say that they act unjustly to- 
wards each other, and ^others again deny it ? F or surely, my 
admirable friend, no one, cither of gods or men, dare maintain 
this, that he who acts unjustly ought not to suffer punishment. 

Euih. Y^’es, and what you say is true, Socrates, at least in 
general. , 

&ocr. But they who doubt, Eiithyphron, doubt, I think, 
about each pai ticular that has been done, both men a^d gods., 
if the gods do doubt : and when they differ ahout'^ny action, 
some say that it has been done justly, and others u^usUy : is 
it not so ' 

Euih, Certainly. < 

10. Socr. Come then, my deaV EuthjT>hron, teach me too. 
that I may become wiser, what proof you have that all the gods 
think he died unjustly, who serving fbr wages and having com- 
mitted homicide, and being put in chains by the master of the 
deceased^ died in his fetters before be tl^t put him in chains 
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received an answer respecting bim from interpreters, as to 
what he* ought to do ; and thj^ for such a cause it is right for 
a son to prosecute and demand judgment against his father. 
Come, endeavour to make it clear to me, with respect to thi.s, 
tliat ail the gods without exception consider this atftion to be 
’ right. And if j^ou make this sutficieuUy clear, I will never 
cease extolling you for your wisdom. • 

Euth. But perhaps this is no trifling matter, Socrates; 
though I could prove it to you very plainly. 

Boer. I understand you ; I appear to you to be. more dull of 
apprehension than the judges ; for it is evident that you will 
prove to them tliat it was unjust, and that all the gods bate 
such actions. 

Euih. Very plainly Socrates, if only they will hear what I 
have to say. 

11 . Boer. But they will hear yo\i, if only you shall appear to 
speak well. However, while you were speaking, I made this 
reflexion, tind considered within myself : if Kuthyphrou should 
certainly convince me tliat all the gods think f?hch a death to 
bo unjust, what n^ore shall J[ have learnt from Eiithyphron aa 
to what* is holy, and what impious ? For this action, as it 
seems, would be hateful to th^ gods. Yet what was lately de- 
fined has not appeared from tl^s, namely x\hiit is holy, and 
what not : for that which is hateful to some gods appeared eAro 
to be pleasing to others. So that I grant you this, Euthyphron, 
and if you please let all the gods thiftk it unjiiRt, and let them 
all hate it. Shall w^e, then, make this correction in tlie defini- 
tion, and say, that what all the gods hate is impious, and what 
they love is holy 7 biit that xvhat some love, and others hate, is 
neither, or both? Are you willi^ that we should give this 
definition of the holy and the impious ? • 

Euth. What Hinders, Socrates ? 

Boer. Nothing hinders me, Euthyphroff; but do you, for 
your pj^rt, consider whether, assuming this, you can thus easily 
teach me what you promised ? «, 

Exith. But I should say tj^at the holy is that which all the 
gods love, and the contrftry, the impious, that which all the 
gods hate. 

Boer. Shall we examine thie, then, Euthyphron, whether it 
is well said ? or shall we 4 et it pass, and thus concede both to 
ourselves tuid oth^s, that if^y one only says that atiy thin^ is 
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b'D, we phall allow J;hat it is? or iiiiist we examine what tlje 
speaker says ? ^ ' 

Euth. We must examine it : for iny part, liowever, I think 
tliat this is now well said. 

12. iS^o<f!r. We shall poonf ray good friend, know this more 
clearly. For consider* it in this way : Is the hoi}'” loved by the 
gods becauefe it is holy ; or is it holy because it is loved ^ 
E%dh^ I don’t understand wdiat you mean, Socrates, 

Socr, I will endeavour, then, to express luyselt’ more clearly. 
AVe say that.a thing is carried, and carries ; that it is led, and 
If'ad^; that it is seen, and secs : and you undcrstaiul that all 
things of this kind are difieront from each other, ajid in what 
they differ ? 

EiUh. For my part, I seem to understand it. 

Socr. Is not, then, that wdiich is beloved one thing, and that 
which loves different from it ? 

Euth, How not ? 

Socr, Tell me, then, is that tvhich is carried, carried because 
one carries it, efr for some other reason?, 

Euth. No, hut, for this. • 

Socr. And that which is led, because one leads it, ahd that 
which is seen, because one sees i^ r 
Euth, Certainly. , 

Socr, One does not therefore see a thing because it is seen, 
but on the contrary it is seen because one sees it : nor does one 
lead a thing because it is led, but it is led because one leads it ; 
nor does one carry a thing because it is carried, hut it is car- 
ried because one carries it. Is my meaning clear, then, Euthy- 
phron ? I mean this, that if one does any tiling, or suffers any 
thing, one does it not because it is done ; but it is done because 
one does it f nor docs one suffer any thing because it is suf- 
lered, but it is suffered because one sulfcrs : do you not admit 
this to be the case ? ^ 

Euth, I do. 

Socr. Is not, then, th® being loved, something eithrf done 
or suffered by some one ? 

Euth. Certainly. 

Socr. And is not the case the same with this as with all the 
former instances ; those who love it do not love it because it is 
ved, but it is loved* because they love it ? 

Hut^ Necessarily so. 
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Sucr^ What then do we say respectirij^ holiness, Euthy 
phron? Do not all the gods •love it according to your slate* 

lUOTlt ? 

JuUh. Yes. m , 

Socr, Is it for this reason, because it is holy, or for some 
otlier reason ? • ^ 

JSuih, No, but for thi#. 

Soar. They love it then because it is holy, but it is not holy 
because they lo\^i it. ^ 

Euth. It seems so. 

Socr. Tliei cfore because the gods love it it is beloved^ and 
that which is pleasing to the gods is pleasing to them. 

Euih. How not? 

iSocr. That which 4s pleasing to the gods, therefore, is not 
holy, wliich is pleasing to the 

gods, as yon say, but one is different from the other, 

Euth. How so, Socrates ? 

*SVat. Because w,e agree that wliat is holy i^ therefore loved 
,bccauso it is holy, and ‘that it is not holy because they love it ; 
*is it nut so ? 

EuI/l Yes. 

%Socr. But that which is pleasing to the gods because the 
gods love it, is from the very tircumstance of their loving it 
pleasing to them ; but they do not love it because it is pleasing 
to them. 

Eutk. You say truly. 

Socr. But, my dear Eulhyphron, if the being pleasing to the 
gods and Ifbing holy were the same thing, since that w'hich is 
holy is loved because it is holy, that wliioli is pleasing to the 
gods would also be loved becauiie it is pleasing to them ; and 
if tliat which pleasing to the gods were pleasing to their 
b«?oaAise they love it, that which is holy Mspuld also be holy 
because* tliey love it. Now, liowevcr, you see that they are 
contrairy, as being altogether different Irom each other. Fur 
xhc one is such as is loved because tfcey love it, but the other 
is loved because it is of siich a character that it ought to be 
Icrved. , And you appeal^ Euthyphron, when asked what holi- 
ness is, not to have been willing to dakc known to me its 
essence, but to have 'mentioned an affection to which this same 
iiolineas is subje^, naraJly the being loved by a|J the j^ods; 
but wha£ it is. yu have not ygt told me. If therefoj;e it is 
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aj^reeable to you, ''do not conceal it from me, but aj»‘ain say 
rVom the beginning what holiness is, whether it is loved by 
the gods, or la subject to any other affection : for 'we shall not 
differ abc«it this. But tclUmc frankly what the holy is and 
what the impious. 

Uuik. But, Socrates, I know not how to tell you what I 
think. For wjiatever w’e put forward some how constantly 
moves from its position, and will not remain where we have 
placed it. 

Soc-/-, What you have advanced, Euthyphron^^ appears to 
rescflmble the statues of niy ancestor Daedalus. And if I had 
said and laid down these things, you would probably have joketl 
mo, for that owing to iny relationship to him. my works, by 
way of discussion, escape, and will not remain where one places 
them. But now, for the hypotheses arc yours, there is need 
of some other raillery. For they will not remain with you, as 
you too perceive yourself. 

FAith, But it appears to me, Socrates, that what has been 
said needs pretty much the same raillery. For I am not the 
person wdio causes them to shift about in'^this way and not re- 
main in the same place, but you appear to me to be the 
Diedalus. For as far as I am ebneerned, they would have Ve- 
nn^ined as they were. ' 

Socr, I appear, then, my friend, to have become much more 
shilfnl than him in my ar^., in that he only made his oAvn works 
moveable, but I besides my own, as it seems, make those of 
others so. And this, moreover, is the most wonderful thing in 
my art, that I am skilful against any will.. For Tshould wish 
that my reasonings should remain and be immovably fixed, 
rather than have the riches of Tantalus, in addition to the 
skill of Dffidalus. But enough of this. 13. .Since, however, 
you appear to be too nice, I will assist you to shew how 
> ou may teach me respecting holiness, and not be lired be- 
fore you have done. For see, whether it does not appear to 
you to be necessary that every thing that is holy should be 
just. • , 

Euth, To me it does. 

Socr. Is, then, every thing that is just also holy, or is every 
tiling that is holy just, but not every thing that is just holy, 
buNjiartly^holy, and partly something else?. 

I do not follow youp quef^dons, Soci^ates. 
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Sorr. ^ncl yet you are younger no less Ahan wiser than I 
fim ; but, us I said, you are toc^ delicate through abundance of 
wisdom. However, my blessed friend, exert yourself; for it 
is not difficult to understand what^I mean. For I mean the 
.contrary to what the poet said, wdio wrote, “You* are un- 
willing to mention Jove the creator who* made this uuiverBc: 
for where fear is there is also shame. I, liowever,* differ from 
this poet. Shall 1 tell you in what respect ? 

liuih. By all means. 

Socr. It does not appear to me, that whore fear is there i^s 
also shame. * For there appear to me to be many wdio fearing 
diseases, poverty, and many other things of the kind, fear in- 
deed but arc by no means ashamed of what they fear. Does 
it not ap]>car so to you ? 

. JRufh. Certainly. 

Socr. But wherever shame is, lliore is also fear : for is 
there any one who is ashamed of and blushes at any tiling, 
that is not afraid, of and docs not fear the reputation of 
baseness ? 

EntJi. A'^suredly be doesifcar it. 

Socr. It is not riglit, therefore, to say, that where fear is, 
there also is sliame, but v^liere sliame is, there also is fear ; not 
however, wherever there is fear, tihere is also shame. For I think 
that fear is more extensive than shame; fur shame is a jfhrt 
of fear, as the odd is a part of number, so that it does not 
follow that wherever number is, tliere also is the odd, but 
wherever the odd is, tliere also is number. Do you follow me 
now ? • 

JSufh. Pcrfectl}\ 

Socr. I asked you, then, abouUa thing of this kind above, 
whether where ^he just is, there also is the holy, or where tluf 
holy»is, there also is the just, but wherever the just is, there is 
not always the holy: for the holy is a part'bf the just, SlialJ 
we say thus, or does it seem to you otherwise ? 

£u(h. No, hut thus. For you appear to me to speak cor- 
rectly. • 

14. Socr. Observe the?i what follows. If the holy is a part 
of the just, it is necessary, as it seems^ that we should find out 
what part of the just the holy is. If then you were to ask rae 
about sopie of tli^ things before mentioned, for instance, what 
part of number t/e even i», aiuj what number it Is, L^snould 
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fiay that it is not^calcne, but isosceles ^ Does it not appear 
^o to you ? 

Euih, It does, 

^ocr. Do you, then, also endeavour In like manner to tcacn 
me what part of the just the holy is, thatl may tell Molitus nt« 
longer to treat me unjustly nor indict me for impiety, since I 
have now 'sufficiently learnt from 30U what things are pious 
Jnd holy, and what not. 

Euth, That part of justice then, Socrates, appears to me to 
be pious and holy, which is concerned about our care for tlie 
gods ; but that which is concerned about our carfe for mankind 
is the remaining j-iart of justice. 

15. Soc}\ You appear to me, Euthvphron, to speak w'ell ; 
but I still require a trifle fuither. For I do not yet understand 
what care you mean. For you surely do not mean such cai;e 
is to be had for the gods as is employed about otiier things. 
For w'e say, for instance, not every one knows how to take 
care of horses, but a groom ; do wc not? 

Euth. Certainly. 

Boev. For surely the groom’s byisincsSflis -the taking care of 
horses. 

Euth, YY^s. - 

Boer. Nor docs every 0110 know how to take care of dogs, 
blit a huntsman. 

Euth. Just so. 

Boer. For the Iiuntsindii’s business is the taking care of dogp. 

Euth. Yc&. 

Boer. And the hei dsinan’s of cattle. ' ' 

Euth. Certainly, 

Boer. But lioliness and piety of the gods, Euthyphron ; do 
you say so ? 

Euth. I do. 

iS’ocr. All care, therefore, aims a-t the same thing, that is to 
Bay, it is fur some good and advantage of that which taken 
care of, as you see that Lorsos, taken care of by one skilled in 
the groom’s business, are benefited and become belter : do they 
not seem so to you ? ' 

Euth. ^’hey do. 

Boer, Dogs also are benefited by one skilled in the hunts- 
nian's business, and oXen by that 6f the herdsman, and all 

* Tl?4t is, it can be divided into«qua]*>)arts, wbic^ the odd cannoU 
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other tilings in like manner: do you think* that the care is 
employed* lor the injury of that yhioh is taken care of? 

Math. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Socr, But for its advantage? 

Euth, How should it not r 

Socr, Is holiness, therefore, since it is *a care for the gods, 
an advantage to the gods, €ind does it make the gods better ? 
•And would you admit this, that when you do any thing holy, 
you make some one of the gods better? 

Euth. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Socr. Nor^o I think, Euthypbron, that you mean this^ I 
am far from doing so : but for this reason I asked you what 
care for the gods you mean, not thinking that you mean such 
<*?•< this. , 

Euth. And rightly, Socrates; fop I do not mean such as 
tliis. 

Socr. Be it so: but what caiv for the gods will holiness be.^ 
Euth. That, Sorrates, which slaves take of Ih^ir masters. 
&ocr. I uiidersland*: it will be a kind of service, as it seems, 
paid to the gods. , 

Euth. Certainly. 

yj. iSocr, Can you then tell*me, to the performance of what 
the service of physicians is subservient? Do ^ou not think jt 
is t(^ lieallh ? 

Euth. 1 do. 

Boer. But what ? to the performance of wbat work is tho 
scmcc of shipwrights s-ubservient? 

Euth. Clewily, Socrates, to that of a ship, 

Boer. And that t)f architects, to houses : 

Euth. Yes. • ^ 

Boer. Tell me, then, my excellent friend ; to the performance 
of Avhi'jt woik wilf the service of the gods bo ‘jubservient ? For 
it is cloainhat you know, since you say that you have a know- 
ledge ot divine things beyond that of other men. 

Euth: And I say truly, Socrates. • 

Boer. Tell me then, by Ju|>iter, what is that very beautiful 
M'ork which the gods effecl? by employing us as servants, 

Euth. They are many and beautiful, Socrates. 

Boer. So do generals, my friend ; tliough you could easily 
tell the principal of jthem, that they effect victory in ^var ; is Lt 
not 60 ? 
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FjiitK Hon filfbuld I not ? 

*Sorr. Husbandmen too, I tfiink, effect many andf beautiful 
tilings ; but the principal thing they effect is the production of 
I'ood fropi the earth. c 

Fuih, Certainly. 

Socr. Ayhat then*? of the many and beautiful things ■which 
the gods effect, what is the principifl ? 

Euth, I told you just now, Socrates, that it is a difficult mat- 
ter to learn all Ihese things accurately ; this however I tell you 
simply, that if any one knows how to speak and do things 
grateful to the gods, by praying and sacrificing! tliese things 
are holy, and such things preserve both private houses and 
the general w'eal of cities ; but the contniries to things accept- 
able to them are impious, which also subvert and ruin all things. 

17. &ocr. You might, If you had pleased, Euihy])hron, have 
told me the principal of what I asked in fewer words. But it 
is clear that you are not willing to teach me. For now when 
you were jusj upon tlic point of doing so, you turned aside; 
whereas if you had answered, I should by tliis time have suffici- 
ently learnt from you what holiwess is.. But now (for it is 
necessar}^ that he who asks questions should follow the person 
questioned wherever he may lead) what again do you say is 
t^ie holy, and holiness? IX) you not say it is a knowledge 
of sacrificing and praying ? 

Euih. I do. 

Socr. Is not fo sacrifice to offer gifts to the gods, and to pray 
to beg something of the gods ? 

Euih, Assuredly, Socrates. ' 

&ocr. From this statement it follows that holiness must be 
a knowledge of begging frvm and giving to the gods. 

Eutlu You quite understand what I mean, Socrates. 

Boer, For I am very anxious, my friend, to obtain your 
wisdom, and I apply my mind to it : so that what y<Vu say will 
not fall to the ground. But tell me what this servife of the 
gods is ? Do you say it is to beg of them and to give to them ? 
Euth. I do. f 

18. Boor, Must we not then, therefore, to beg rightly, beg 
those things of them which we need from them ? 

Euth, What else ? 

t SocT. And again to give rightly must we give them in return 
such; things as they stand«m nend of fr\n us? For surely 
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it would ngt be suitable to ofEer those gifts t(^ auy one wliich 
he does not need. • 

FAith. You say truly, Socrates. 

Socr. Holiness, therefore, Eutbyphron, w31 be a lynd of 
traffic between gods and men. 

Euth, A kind of traffic, if it pleases you fo call it so. 

. Socr. But it is not at alf pleasing to me, unless it happens 
to be true. Tell me therefore, Avhat advantage the gods deri^e 
from the gifts which they receive from us ? For the advantage 
arising from wjiat they give is clear to every one ; for we have 
no good at all which they do not impart? but how are they 
benelited by what they receive from us ? Do wc get so much 
the advantage o\er them in this traffic, that we receive all good 
things from them, but th^y nothing from us ? 

Euth. But do you think, Socrates, ^hat the gods are bene- 
fited by wliat they receive from us r 

Socr. What is the use then, Eulhyphron, of all our gifts to 
the gods ? . ^ 

Fitth. What else do yo‘u tliink except honour and reverence, 
and, as I just now menlioned, gratitude ? 

Socr. Holiness then, Euthyphron, is that which is grateful, 
but Hot profitable or dear to the •gods. 

Euth. I for ray part lliink it is •of all things most dear Ij 
them. 

Socr. This then again is, as it seems^ holiness, that which is 
dear to the gods. 

Eiith. Most certainly. 

19. Socr. (?an you .wonder then, when you say this, that 
your statements do not Temaiii fixed, but move about, and can 
you accuse me as being the Da^dalns that makes move 

about, when you yourself are far more skilful than Daedalus, 
and mfike them go round in a circle? Do you not perceive 
that our aiscussion, turning round, comes to the same point ? 
For 3 '^ou*lBurely remember that in a former part of our discus- 
sion that which is holy and that whiefi is acceptable to the 
gods appeared to us not t^ iPe the same, but different from 
each other : do you not remember ? 

Euth. 1 do. 

iSber. Now, then, do j’ou^not perceive that you say tliat ho’i- 
ness is Iha^ which dear to the gods ? But is this ^iny tliipg 
else than that whiewis acceptl^hle to the gods? is it not 
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Euth, Certafiily. ^ 

Socr. Either, therefore, w<e did not then admit that properly, 
or, if \ve did, our present statement is not correct ? 

Euth, It seems so. 

Socr, From the beginning, therefore, we must consider 
again wliat holiness is ; for I shall not Avillingly run away like 
a cowarci, until I have learnt it. *1)0 not then despise me, but 
by all means apply your mind earnestly to it and tell me the 
truth. For you know it, if any man does; and I cannot let 
you go like Proteus, until you have told me. For if you had 
wot known clearly botli w'liat is holy and what is impious, it is 
not possible that you could ever have attempted, fur the sake 
oi* a hireling, to prosecute your aged father for murder ; but 
you would have feared both to incur »tlie anger of the gods, in 
case you should not act^rightly in this matter, and would ha^e 
bc(3n ashamed in the sight of men. But now I am sure that 
you think you clearly know both what is holv and what is not. 
Tell me, therefore, most excellent Enthyphron, and do not 
conceal from me what you believe it* to be ? 

Euth, At some other opportutiily th«n,’ Socrates : for now I 
am in haste to go somewhere, and it is time for me to depart. 

Soc)\ What are you about* niy friend ? By going away you 
dcprhe me of the great kojie I entertained that by learning 
*fiOTn you what things are holy and what not, I might get rid 
-of Mclitus’s indictment, by shewing him that 1 had now become 
skilled in diviitfe thing*s by the aid of Euthypliron, and that I 
no longer through ignorance speak raslily, or introduce innova- 
tions respecting them, and that thereforje I should lead a better 
life h>r the future. 



INTEODUCTION %0 THE LYSIS, 

As Sociates Was one day goinf' from the Academy to £?Lo 
L^xeum he met with Ilippothalcs, Ctesippus, and other youth®, 
who were on that day celebrating the Ileilnaean fesljL,val in a 
newly-erected palaestra harct by. They invite him to come in 
and join their conversation be promises to do so on condition 
that they will first tell him who is the beauty among them, 
llippothales, whom he linst puts the question, shews, by hi^ 
embarrassment, that lie is himself far gone in lo^c ; and on 
being taxed with it l»y Socrates blushes still more, whereupon 
Ctesippus says that he ia constantl}’^ overwhelming them with 
his poems and speeches on his favourite Lysis. Socrates, on 
hearing this, begs llippothales to iiifonn liim how a lover ought 
to speak of or address his favourite. Hippothales, though he 
does not deny his being. in love, docs deny thift he makes 
vei-ses or speeches ; Xiuj; Ctesiypus sliews that he is constantly 
giving utterance to the most extravagant praises of his fa- 
vourko and his family ; on whihli Socrates remarks that he 
should not celebrate his victory before it is won ; for that it is* 
not wise to praise the object of one’s afiection before a return 
of affection on bis part is secured, and•lnoreo^'V!r such as are 
beautiful when highly praised are apt to become arrogant, and 
BO are more difficult to be won. Hippothales takes those sug- 
gestions in good part, and begs Socrates to advise him how to 
address his favourite so as to win his^alToclion, whicli»Socralc» 
readily promises to«do if they will give him an opportunity or 
conversihg ^ith Lysis. To this end they all enter the palae- 
stra, and|^mmost as soon as Socrates, 'Ctesippus, Menexenus 
and others had seated themselves dowft in a quiet corner 
Lysis, who is very fond of Jistening to conversations, comes 
and takes his seat next his friend Menexenus, while Hippo- 
fhales is concealed in the back-gi-ound out of sight of hia 
favourite •. 


§ 1 ^ 10 . 
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Socrates begins by addressing a few words to the latter, hut 
on Mencxenus being called out by the master of the palicstra, 
he turns to Lysis, and asks him whether his parents do not 
love him very much. Oi^ Lysis replying tliat they certainly do, 
Socrates shews him that though, since they love him, they must 
needs wish to ma^e him as happy as possible, yet they are 
so far from letting him do whatever he pleases, that tliey put 
him under the government of others, even of slaves, and this 
not on account of his youth, but because he has not yet ac- 
quired sufficient experience and knowledge to be entrusted 
with the government of himself; but tliat wlienever he is wise 
enough, not only his father, but all otliers, will entrust him 
with the management of themselves a'nd their affairs^. 

At this point of the conversation Mencxenus returned and 
resumed his seat near Lysis, wffio begs of Socrates to say o^cr 
again to Menexeiius what he liad been saying to him; but 
Socrates desires him to tell it himself bn some future occasion, 
and for the present engages to ^onverae on some other subject 
with Menexeiius. Having observed, therefore, the friendship 
that subsisted between Ly^is and Mencxenus, he asks the lat- 
ter, when any one loves another, which of the two becomes a 
friend of the other, the lover or the beloved ? Menexeiius re- 
plies that thei*e is no difference. But Socrates shews that it 
frequently happens that a lover is not only not loved in turn, 
but is even hated. In that case, then, which is the friend ? 
Menexenus is forced to admit that unless both love neither 
can be <1 friend to the other. But here Socrates interposes 
this difficulty; he remarks that men ofteh love horses, dogs, 
and other things which cannot love in tv^rn ; and ‘the poet, as 
Menexenus admits, speaks truly who says, “ Happj' the man 
whp has boys for his friends and horses and djigs,” so that tlie 
l)elpve4 now appears to be a triend of the lover, and not tlie 
lover of the beloved ; and by the same reasoning he who is 
tinted Is on enemy, and not he who hates, whence the absurd 
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GoncJusion follows that people are belovetl their enemies 
faid hated by their friends. 'Jhis, however, is impossible ; 
therefore tht reverse must be the case, and the lover must be 
a friend of tlio beloved. “ If, then, ^either those who Jove are 
to he friends, nor those who are loved, nor yet those who both 
love and are loved,” who are to be called friends? ..Lysis in- 
terposes with the remark that they do not appear to him to 
have conducted their enquiries aright ; so Socrates avails luiii- 
self of the opportunity thus offered him, and directs his dis- 
eourse to Ly^s<=. 

“ The poets say,” he observes, that “ God ever conducts like 
to like,” and tJje rvisest among men say the same, “that like 
must ever needs be friefidly to like.” JLysis agrees to this. But, 
objects Socrates, only lialf of this appears to bo true, for the 
inore^wickecl men arc the more hostile are they to cacli other; 
60 that it appears tliat the good man only is friend to the 
good man only, but that the bad man never arrives at true 
friendship. But here^igain if new doubt is started. 

The like can derive no benefit from the iiko ; how, there- 
fore, can they be held in regard Jj>y each other ? and liow can 
that which is not held in regard be a friend ? -In like m^lune?^, 
the good man is sufiicient for himself; but he who is sufficient 
needs nothing, and so 'svill not regard any tliifig, and therefore 
not love. So that from this it appears, that not even the good 
will be frieiicfs to qach other 

Socrates then remarks, that he once heard some one say that, 
like is most hostile to like, and the^good to the good; and ge- 
nerally that thing® most like each other are most full of envy, 
strife and hatred, but such as are most unlike are most dis- 
posed t5 friendship, just as the dry desires tlie moist, the cold 
beat, and so on, Menexenus admits tlic truth of this, and of 
its consequence, that the ^iftrary is most friendly to its con- 
trary. But again Socrates drives him to this absurd conciu- 
eioU; that since •enmity is most contrary to frierid8hip,%ierefore 
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mi enemy must a friend to a fiiwid, or a Vi end a friend to 
an enemy*. ® 

Since it appears, then, that neither is tlie lik. Inendly to 
the like,, nor the contrary (to the contrar}% next pro- 

poses to enquire whether that which is neither :go*)cl nor evif 
can be the»friend of the good. According to an ancient pn>- 
verb, the beautiful is friendly, and the good is beautiful, wlicn(;0. 
he would conclude that tliat which is ne‘:ther good nor evil is 
friendly to the boautifal Jincl the good. There are three several 
classes of thiqgs, he says, tlie good, the .e\il, and lhat which is 
neither good nor evil. Tt has already been jirovcd that the 
good is not friendly to the good, nor the evil to the evil, nor 
yet the good to the evil, nor the evil to the good ; it remains, 
therefore, that that which is neither good nor evil must be 
friendly to the good. But a little further discussion lesifis to 
the more narrpw conclusion, that that which is neither evil nor 
good is friendly to the good, on account of the presence of 
evilh ^ ‘ * 

Both Lysis and Mcnexenus agree to this conclusion ; but 
Socrates soon raises new dilhculties, and shews the fallacious- 
ness of their former reasoning. A friend, he says, is a friend 
to some one, and for the sake of something, and on account of 
something; for a rich man is a fiieiid to a physician on ac- 
count of disease, which is an evil, and for the sake of health,, 
which is a good, so that that which is friendly is h friend for 
the sake of a friend, on account of an enemy. By proceeding 
in this way* he argues, we shall at lenglli arrive at some prin-- 
ciple, which will not have to be referred to another friend, but 
will arrive at the first friend, for the sake of which' all other 
tilings are friends, and which is friendly for its oWii sake. 
Now it has already appeared that we are friendly to that which 
is good, and that we love the gend on account of evil; if^ 
therefore, evil were to be done away with th^ good* would be 
of no UM to us, and we should not love it. in this, too, h j 
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yo;in^£^ frier Is re wUlmg to acq^uiescc, b»t Socrate«{ dispel? 
this delusion also, and siiews tjiut evil cannot be the cause of 
Jovo, sinu f evil were done away with the desires would still 
rexnaiu; vhich in reality are the causes of fi’lendship^ for that 
• whicli df‘ -i-«8 desires what it stands in need of, and that which 
stands in need is friendly to that of which it stands in need : 

. and so love, desire, and friendship respect that which, mi a 
manner, belongs to a man ; but then evil belongs to evil and 
good to good, consequently they will each severally be friendly 
to their fellow, and tlie evil will be no less a friend to the *cvil 
;hau the good to the good; but both these j^ositions have 
already been shewn to be erroneous, and so no positive )SO»u- 
tiou of the question proposed is an jj^'ed at^f. 

t ^ .S*4 — 
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SjC 1IATCS» lIlPPOrHALES, CtBSIPPUS, AIeNEXENUS, ANI> LY5(8» 


fwAS going fiom the Academy straight to the'*Lyccum on 
tite road outside the wall close to the wall itself, but when I 
reached the little gate, where is the fountain of the Panops, I 
there met with Hippothaleg son of Hieronymus, Ctesippus the 
Pieanian, and other young men with tliem standing together 
in a group. And Hippothales seeing me approach said, 

Socrates, whither are you going, and whence come you 

Fiom the Academy,'' I replied, “and am going straight to 
the Lyceum.'' 

“ Hither, tlien,” said he, “ straight to i s. "Won’t ^ou come 
here ? it is worth while.” 

“ Where do you mean,” saia I, “ and whom do you mean 
bj ‘you’?*' 

“ Hither,” he replied, shewing me an enclosure opposite 
the wall and an open gate, “ there we are passing away our 
lime, we and a good many other fine fellows.” 

“ And what is this, and what your occupation ?’’ 

‘'A palaestra,” he said, “ lately built • our occupation con- 
sists chiefly in conversation, which we 'would gladly share 'tvith 
you,” « 

Yod do well,” said I. “But who teaches there ?” 

“ Your friend and encomiast,” said he, “ Miccus.” 

*‘By Jupiter,” said I, “he is no mean person, b'ht an apt 
sophist.” 

“ Will you follow us then,” said he, “ that you may see those 
that are there ?” ^ * 

2. “ I should be glad to hear this first, and on that condition 
1 enter, who is the l^auty 

To some of us,” said he, “ ^ocrates, one appears so, to 

pO*iie, anv^dier.” 

*• But who appears so to* vtm,' Hippothfiee ? Tell me this. " 
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be blushed nt tlie question. And f said, “ Hij^pothalefi, 
fjon oT Hierdhymus, you ne»d no bngpcr tell roe this, whether 
. you are in Jove with any one or not : for I knoAV that you arc 
not only xa love, but 4ire already pretty far gone jn love. I. 
for my pait, am lu other matters poor and tteeless^ but this 
' ‘ somehow has been given me by the defty, to be able quickly to 
discern both a lover, aitl one that is beloved,*’ 

On hearing this, he blushed still more. Whereupon Ctesip- 
puB said, “ It is a fine thing iu you to blusb, Hippolhales, and 
hesitate to tell Socrates the name, though if he were to stay 
here with^ou even for a short lime ho would be tired to*dcath 
^vith hearing you li*equently telling it. 3. He has certainly 
deafened our ears, Socrates, and filled them with the nalme of 
Xiysis ; and if he is somewhat lipsv, it is easy for us, even when 
we awake out of sleep, to fancy we hear the narne of Ly^is, 

, And what he tells of him in his ordinary talk, though woari-* 
some, is not so very much ao; out when he attempts to over- 
whelm U9 with his poems and set-speeches ! ^nd what is still 
more ^vearisome than these, is that he sings about his favourite 
• with a wonderful *’oice, M^hich ^ve must endure to listen to. 
But now when queslioneil by you, he blushes.” 

, This Ijysis, then,” said I, is a youth, us it seems. I Con- 
jecture this, because on hearing the name I did )K)t know k.” 

•'* They don’t often c.ill him by liis own name,” said he, “ but 
he still goes by his father’s name, because Ids father is so very 
well known. For I am very sure, that you are far from being 
unacquainted with the form of the youth ; for he may be suf- 
ficiently kifowti froip this only.” 

4, “ Tell me then,” said I, “ whose son he is.” 

“ The eldest son of I>emocratei% of u3iixone,” he* replied. 

“Well done^ Hippolhales,” said I, “what a noble and in 
eve^y way admirable love is this you havc^inot with ! Come 
then, display to me what you display to these also, that I may 
disco^r whether you know what a lover ought to say about 
hid favourite, either to himself or to Others.” 

“ Do you really put anv weight, Socrates,” said he, “on any 
thing that he says?” 

Do you deny/’ said I, “ that you are in love with the per- 
son whom Speaks of?” 

“ I do not,’* said he, “T)Ut 1 do deny that T make vertiM or 
iny favourite or cfcipose speeches ♦ 
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“ He IS not in his^right sensefl,” said Ctesippus, but is de- 
lirious and mad.** ^ t 

Upon this I said, “ Ilippolhalcs, I do not ’\n8? to hear your 
verses, nor .any song that yoifc may have made On the youth, 
hut their meaning, that I may know in what way you behave 
towards you^favourite.^ 

“ lie doubtless will tell you,’* said “ for he knows and " 
remembers it well, since, as he says, he has been stunned by 
constantly hearing it fit)m me.” 

5. “ By the gods,*’ said Ctesippus, “ as«;uredly I do ; and 
ridiculous it is too, Socrates. For that being a lover, and dc- 
Toting himself to the youth beyond all others, lie should have 
nothing of liis own to fcay, that even a boy might not say, how 
can it be otherwise than ridiculous ? Foi; what thc‘ whole city 
resounds with about Demo^iUtes and Ljsis the boy’s grand- 
• father, and all his ancestors, their wealth, their breed of liorses, 
and their victories in the Pythian, iKtbniian, and Nemean 
games, with fony horses and with one, these tilings lie puts into 
poems and speeches, and besides these, lllinLis still more ab- 
surd : for ho lately described to uSf in a poftm, the entertain- 
ment of Hercules, how an ancestor of Ihciis received Hercules 
on account of hi^ lelationship to him, being hiin^'clf sprung 
i rota Jupiter and the danghtel of the founder of his borough, 
such things as old women sing, and many othcis of the same 
kind, Socrates, Thesg are the things that he speaks of atKl 
sings and compels us to listen to.” 

Upon hearing this, I said, “ O ridiculous Ilippothalcs, before 
you have gained the victory do you compose and sing an en- 
comium on yourself?” 

“ But I neither compose nor sing oa myself, Socrates,” 

You do not think so,” 1 replied. 

“ How is that ?*' said he. ^ 

“ These songs,” said I, most of all relate to you,^ For it 
you gain your favourite being such as you describe, wlcat you 
have said and sung will' be an honour to you, and in reality an 
encomium on yourself as victorious in having won such a 
favourite. But if he should escape 'j'ou, by how much greater 
the encomiums are which you uttered on your favourite, by so 
much the more ridiculous will you appear in being deprived of 
grcMer blessings. Whoever therefore, my frieno, is skilled in 
mattds of love, does not praise bisubeloved tefore ke &as caught 
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him, fearing how the event will turn out.* Moreover auch as 
are beautiful when any one praises and extols them, are filled 
with pride arrogance. i)o you not think so?” 

“ I do,'^ he replied. • • 

7, “ And by how much the more arrogant they Arc, are tliey 
r not more difficult to be ^aught V* J 

“ That is probable at least.’* 

“ What sort of huntsman, then, would he appear to you to 
be, who in hunting should scare away bis prey, and make it 
more diffioplt to be caught?” 

“ Without doubt, a bad one.” 

“ And by speeches and suni^s not to soothe but exasperate, 
shews a great want of skill ; docs it not 

" It appears so to*me.” p 

Consider then, Hippothhles, whether you will not expose' 
*y ourself to all tliese charges by your poetry. Though I think * 
you would not he willing to allow that a man who harms him- 
self by his poetry (;^in he a good poet, in^that he harms 
. himserf/’ 

“ No, by Jupiter*’ said tic, “for that would be a great piece 
of folly- But on this very |ic*counL Socrates, I communicate 
(he matter to you, and if you jj^uve any thi ig else to suggest, 
advise me, by saying what or by doing what one may wirwthe 
affections of one’s favourite.” 

“ It is not easy to say,” I replied : “ biii ’if you will make 
Lysis himself converse with me, 1 could perhaps sliew you what 
you ought, to say to him, instead of the things which your 
friends allege that you say and sing.” 

8. “ There is no difficulty in that,” he replied. “ For if youwill 
enter with Ctesippus here, and sft down and coii'fersi;, I think 
that he will joii? you of his own accord, ibr he is e 3 tceedingly 
fond (glistening, Socrates, and moreover, as they ai*e celebrat- 
ing ^ Herm®a, young men and boys are all mixed up toge- 
ther* He will therefore join you : l^ut if not, he is intimate 
with Ct^sippuSj through his cousin Menexenus ; for Mene- 
, xenus is his most particular friend. Let him call hmi, there- 
fore, if he does not join you of his own accord.” 

“ This,” 8^d I, “ we must do.” And at the same time, 
laying bold of Ctesippusf X entered the palaestra/, and the othere 
pome afXfr ns. / 

On entering there, wo found (bat the boys had fiuisbSd iJieir 
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fincniiceff^ and, the ceremonies being now nearly ended play- 
ing at dice, and all full dressed. 9. Many them were 
playing in the court outside, but some in a Icomer of tne 
dressing-roem were playing 'at odd and cveif Hftth a great 
number of droe which they drew out of oertain'iittle "b»askets* 
Others stoot^round these, looking on ; and among them was 
I-»ysi8, and he stood in the midst of*’ the boys and youths, 
crowned, and surpas^^ing them in form, so as not only to 
deserve to be called beautiful, hut heauliful and noble. Then 
we wjthdrawing to the opposite side sat down, (for it was 
qtiiet there,) and entered into conversation with each other. 
Lysis, thereupon, turning round, frequently looked at us, and 
was evidently anxious to come to us ; but for fiomo time ho 
hesitated, and was averse to,approacb iilon'e. Then, Meiiexcnua 
comes ill, in the midst of his game Irom the court, and as soon 
*as he saw me and Ctesippus, came and seated himself by us. 
10. Lysis, therefore, seeing him. followed, and sat down by 
the side of IMencxenus. Others likewise came up, and more- 
over llippothah^s, when he saw a good many standing round, 
concealing himself behind them, took up tl position where he 
thought Lysis could not see him, fearing lest he should give 
him oflcnco, and in tliis position he listened to our discourse? 
And' 1, looking towards Mcnexenus, said, “ Son of Demophon, 
wJiich of you is the elder 

“ We are in doubt,” he.replicd, 

“ Sliould you not also contend which of you is the more 
noble ?” said I. ^ 

Certainly,” said he, • , 

“ And in like manner, which of you is the more beautiful ?” 
Hereupon '^hey both laughid. Ilowtucr,” said I, “■ I will 
not ask wnich oT you is the more rich, for you are friends ; 
are you not 

Certainly,” they replied. V 

“ Now the property of friends is said to be oomiron, iJB that 
in tlxis respect there will be no difFeience between you if 
what you say about friendship is tifhq ” 

They assented. 

After this, I was purposing to ask, which of them wai 
the more just and the more yvise ; bu/* in the meanwhile some 
ono dhme ahd made MeneJicenus get up, sayi^ that master 
of the {liltestra called him; for he”appearecrto me to be one 
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sonc^rjied in the sacrinccB. He therefore ^ft us ; ami I queg« 
tioned Lysis t J ii\*‘ Doubtless/* said I, “Lysis, your father 
and mother ]ovl» you very much ?’* 

“ Certainly^ he replied. • * 

“ Would tlieiy not, then, wish you to be as happy m possible?*^ 
“ How not ?’* djf 

“ Does a man appear to you to be happy who is a slave, and 
who is not permitted to do any thing he desires ?” 

“ By Jupiter, no,” said he. 

“ If, therefore, your father and mother love you and wish 
that you may be happy, this is quite evident, that tliey en- 
deavour to make you happy ?” 

“How should they not?” said he. 

Do they, therefore, permit yomto do what you please, and 
in no respect find fault witli yoir or hinder you A-om doing 
whatever you desire 

“ By Jupiter, Socrates,” said he, “ they do indeed binder me 
in >ery many tiling.^.” • 

“How say you?” 1 asked, “ washing you to be happy do 
they hinder you 1from doi»fg whatever you please? Answer 
me*thus ; If you should debire to mount on one of your father's 
chariots, and to take the reins when a race to be run, would 
he not idlow you, but hiiider'yofi ?” » 

“ By Jupiter,” said ho, “ lie would not allow me.** 

“ Whom would lie then ?” * 

“ There Is a cliariotecr who receives pay from my father.’* 
12. “ How say you? Do they suffer a hired seiTant rather 
than you to* do pleases with the horses, and moreover 

pay him money for so doing ?” 

“ Why not ?” said he; • • 

But I Buppcise they suffer you to drive the pair of mules 
and, "if you wish to take the whip and beat'^them, they would 
allow A;* 

“ why allow me ?” said be. 

“ But what ?” said I, “ is no one allowed to beat them ?** 

“ Certainly,’* said he, mule-driver.” 

“ Is he a slave, or free 
“ A slave,” he replied. 

They tbint more of cwslavc then, as it seemfi, than of you* 
ihisir son« and c^mit their property to him rather than to 
^ ^oo, jmd dllow him to do wtiat bt pleases, but you they4iiader« 
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Tell me this too. Oo they nllow you go\L.u yourself; or 
do they not even suffer this t / ^ 

How should Uiey suffer it?’' he firfS. 

“ Who then governs you ?i/ 

** My pffidngogue here,” said he. 

“ Is he s^alave ?” 

“ How should he be otherwise ? oiA's though,” said lie. 

It is shameful, surely,'* said I, “ that a freeman should be 
governed by a slave. And by doing 'vvhat does this psedagcsi^he 
govern you ?” 

Of course,” said he, he conducts me to my masters.” 

“ And do they too govern you, the masters ? 

“ Assuredly.’ 

13. “Your father, then, \oluntariIy *sets over you many 

Tulcr.s and governors. Bin when you return home to your 
mother, does she allow you to do whate^ cr you please, tliat you 
may he happy as far as she is concerned, cither with her wool 
or her loom whi^n she is sj»iniiiiig? She surely docs not hinder 
you from touching the comb or the shuttle, or any other of 
her spinning instruments.” < « 

Wheicupon, he laughing replied, “By Jupiter, Socrates, she 
3iot only hindcis me, hut I should be beatui too if I touche I 
thorn.” ' • , 

“ By Hercules,” said I, “ Iia^v e you in any way injured your 
father or your mother ?” ^ 

“ By Jupiter, not I,” he said. 

“ I'or what reason, then, do they' so shamefully hinder y^ou 
from being happy and doing nhat you please, and bViiig you up 
throughout the whole day in subjection to some one, and in a 
word let you do scarcely any «lhiiig that*you wish ? So that, as it 
«eems, neither have you any advantage from such great riches, 
nut any one manages them rather than you, nor from your 
person, *wbich is so noble, but this loo another tends 
care of : but you, Lysis, neither govern any thing, »or uo any 
tiling that you wish.” ' 

14. “For I’am not yet old enoi^^, Socrates,’’ said he. 

“ That should not hinder you,, ^on of Democrates : since 
thus far, I think, both your father and mother permit you and 
do not wait till you are old enough for when {hey wish any 
thing to be>read to or written for them, tfey appoint ytni, I 
think, «3rst of all in thebouse^o this office ; ao 
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Certainly,” said 

“Are you allo<ved ii# this case, to write wlikibevec 
letter you pl«>it«e 4 rst, aind which second, and are you allowed 
to read ia lil e manner? And ^Ohen you take thu lyre, I 
• think, neither your father nor your moyier hindej.you from 
lightening and loosening any string you pleastv and from 
twanging and striking tnem with Uk quill; do tliey hinder 
you^^” 

/ no means.” 

^What then can he the cause, Lysis, that in these cases 
they do not Tiinder you, but do hinder you in those tliatwe Just 
now mentioned ?” 

“ 'Because, 1 think,” said he, “ I know the one, but not the 

1 -^). “Be it so/' said T, “mv cs^fl^lent youth; 5 ’our lather, 
‘i*en, is not uaiting lor your bojiiir old enough to entrust every 
* dug to you, hut on tlio \cry day that he simll think you are 
than lie i«, he,\vill entrust to you both himself and liis 

jjiopeitj 

“ I Hunk he will*” ^aid he* 

“ Re it so/* bald I, “ Avhat then ? Will not your neighbour 
'■'Uow the same rule as yom* father rpsp(‘ctin'^ >ou? Do you 
hi./, he will entiust}ou with the iiianagcment of Ins liouficli»ld 
wli^ n he thinks you are wiser than liiniself with respect to 
housoliold-innuageinent, or will he preside o\ey it himseif ?" 

“ 1 think he will entrust it to me.” 

“ But what ? do you think the Athenians will entrust their 
affairs to you, whep they perceive that yo\i are wise enough ?** 
‘I dp,” 

“By Jupiter/' said I, “what ttien as to the great king? 
Would he suffer kis eldest son, who will succeed to I he govern- 
ment of Asia, when his meat is being cooked, to throw into 
the sau^ whatever he pleases, rather than us, if uo should go 
to him smd shew that we are more skilled in the pre])aratiori of 
tlfehes than his son ?” 

“ Us, clcai'ly,” he repliedi • 

16. “ And he Would not allow him to throw ary thing in* 
however trifling^ but us he would allow, even if we wished to 
throw in salt by^ tlie handfqj.” 

“ How apt ?" P 

But whuit if his son shoUd be diseased in his eyes f^ould 
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hf* allow him to touch his own e\res, nc* conflideri4g him a 
physician, or would he hinder him ?** ' 

‘‘ He would hinder him/' 

“ But he supposed wtf were good physicians, even if we 
wished to open his eyes and sprinkle them wifh ashes, I think 
he would ppt hinder us, considering we judged rightly/' 

'‘You say true/* ^ 

Would he not entrust every thing else to us rather than to 
himself or his son, with respect to which we appeared to him 
to be wiser than either of them ?’* , • 

"Nccessaiily so, Socrates/* he replied. 

“This, then, is the case/* said I, “my dear Ljsis, all per- 
sons, both Gieeka and bai’barians, men and women, will en- 
trust us with those thingi with respect "to which we are found 
to be wise, and wc shall ao m them whatever wo please, nor 
will any one purposely hinder us, hut we shall both be free 
oursehes in these matters, and governors over others, and 
these things w'lU be our own, for we shall derive benefit from 
them. 17. But those things about which we have no know>- 
ledge no one wull suffer us to do as wd think proper, but all 
men will hinder us as much as t];icy are able, not only strangers, 
but even our own father and mother, and any one else who* is 
m^re nearly i elated to us than them, and in these matters wc 
ourselves shall be subject to others, and they will be strange to 
us, for we shall jilcriNC ao benefit from them. Do you admit 
that this is the case ?” 

“ I do/* . ^ 

“ Shall we, then, be friends to any (ftie, and vydl any one 
love us in those things in which we arc of no use }** 

“ No, svirely/* said he. * 

“ Now, then, neither does your father 16ve you, nor does 
any one else love another person, in so far as he is ui^ess ?” 

“ It appears not,** he said. \ 

“ If, then, you become wise, my boy, all men will be yonr 
friends, and all men will be attc^hed to you, for you wifi be 
useful and good. But if not, neither will any one else, nor 
your father be a friend to you, nor your motiier, nor any of 
your kindred. Is it possible, then, Lysis, that any one can 
deem himself wise in those things tof which as yet he has no 
knowledge at all ?*’ ^ ^ * 

“ flow con he ?” said he.* 
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•• If, th§n, you reqtAre a teacher, you are xxiSt yet wise ?’' 

18. ^‘True.’*^ • 

Neither, th^rt, are you very wise, if you are still unwise?** 

“ By Jupiter,** said he, Socrates, I do not think, that 1 
; can be.” . 

Then I, upon hearing this, looked at llippothalc^f and al- 
c^iost committed a blander, f8r it occurred to me to say, “ Thus, 
Hippothales, we ought to converse with favourites, humbling 
and checking them, and not, as you do, puffing them up and 
filling them ^th vanity.” However, perceiving him anxious 
and disturbed at what was said, I recollected that, although he 
was standing near, he wished to escape the observation of Ly- 
sif' ; 1 ^therefore recovered myself, and restrained my speech. 

At this moment Menhxenus cam^igain, and eat down by 
Lysis, whence he had risen before^ L 3 'si 6 , then, in a verj^ 
boyish and affectionate manner, unobsen'ed by Mencxenua, 
talking to me a little while, said, ^^ocrate6, say over again to 
Menexenus what you hav.e been saying to me.” • 

•And 1 replied, •• Do vou tell it him. Lysis, for you paid very 
great attention.” ^ ^ 

I certainly did,” he replied.^ 

** Endeavour, then,” said I, to Remember it as well as you 
can, that may tell him all cleitrly ; but if you forget any 
thing, ask me again the first time you meet me.” 

19. ”1 will most certainly do so, bocrutes,” said he, “ be well 
assured. But say something else to him, that 1 too may hear, 
rmtil it is time^for me to go home.” 

‘*1 must do so,” •said I, ” since you bid me ; but take cm*e 
that you assist me, if Mencxenus should attempt to confute 
me. Do you not know that he is fond of disputing 

*' By ^Jupiter,” s®d he, very much so ; and, for this reason 
I wish yoitoto converse with him.” 

Than? may make mj^self ridiculous ?” said I. 

^^No, by Jupiter,” said he, ‘’but that you may punish him.” 
How BO, ' said I, that’s y>t ^n easy matter, for the man 
is clever, a ffisciple of Ctesif^us. And besides, he is here in 
person, do not you see Ctesippus 

“Don’t conceiD yourself about Lrat, Socrates,” said he 
^*but come, converse^th lifcn.” 

“ We mmlt convert, then,”^ replied. ^ 

While we were spealdng thus to each other, Ctesippus saidi 
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'* What are you^two feasting on by yourselves, without letting 
U8 share in the conversation 

“ But indeed,” said 1, you shall have a share, for Lysii? 
here d^s not understand^omething that I have said, but aayb 
he thinl« Menexer^is knows it, and bids me ask 
20. *VlYhy then,” said he, do yon not ask him* 

But I will ask him,” I replied. Answer me,' then, ^Icnex- 
enus, what I shall ask you ; for from my childhood I happen 
to have had a desire for a certain thing, as another person may 
have of something else : for one desires to possess horses, 
aftother dogs, another gold, and another honours ; hut I, for 
niy part, am indifferent about these things, but have a fond 
desire for the possession of friends, and I had rather have a 
good friend than the bevt quail or co?jk in the world ; and, by 
Jupiter, than the best Ikusc or dog, and 1 think, by the dog, 
that I should much rather prefer the possession of an intiin'ate, 
than the gold of Darius, or even than Darius himself, so fond 
am 1 of intimate friends. Seeing you, therefore, and Lysis, I was 
amazed, and pronounced you happy, because, young as you are, 
you have been able, so quickly and easily to acquire this posses- 
sion, and you have so quickly and sincerely acquired him for 
your friend, and again be you. But I am so far from making 
*Lbis acquisition, that I do not even know in what \flty one man 
• becomes the friend of another; but I wish to ask this very 
thing of you, as being an experienced person. 21. Tell me, 
then, when any one loves another, which of the two becomes 
a friend, the lover of the beloved, or the beloved of the Invert 
or is there no difference ?” ’ 

“ It appears to me,” said he, “ that there is no difference.” 
“ How say you?” I replied, “Do both then become friends 
of each other, if one alone loves the other ?** 

“ To me it appears so,” said he. m 

“ But what? Is it not possible for one who love^aot to be 
loved in turn by the (jdiject of his love ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ But what ? is it not possiblej^then, for one who loves ever 
to be hated ? as lovers surely sometimes seem to he treated 
by their favourites : for though they love m^t ardently, some 
of them think that they are not jefved in^.tum, and some ever 
that they are hated. Does not this appealr to you ^to-be true 
Quite true,” said he. 
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In such a case, then,” said I, “ does one dove, and is the 
other lovAi ?” , 

“ Yes.” 

“ Which then of these is the fri^d of the other ? the lover 
of the beloved, whether he is loved iu tunii or even if he is 
hated, or^c beloved of the lover? or agaih, in such It case, is 
neither the friend of neithea, unless both love each other ?” 

• It seems indeed to be so.” 

22. “ Now, then, it appears to us otherwise than it ap- 
peared before. For then if one loved, both appeared to be 
friends; but ftow, unless both love neither is a friend.” • 

“ It appears so,” said he. 

‘ Nothing, therefore, is a friend to that which loves unless it 
loves in turn.” 

It seems not.” ^ 

‘‘ Neither, then, ai e they friends of liorses, whom horses do 
not love in turn, nor friends of quails, nor again friends of dogs* 
and friends of wine, and friends of gymnastics, and of wisdom, 
unless wisdom loves them in turn : or do they severally love 
lliesc things although jhey not friends, and does the poet 
speak falsely who says, ‘ Happy the man who has boys for his 
friepda, and solid-hoofed horbcs, and hunting dogs, and a 
foreig’U g«i^t ?’” • 

** It does not seem so to me,” he replied. 

“ But does he appear to you to speak the truth r” 

“ Yes.” 

. ” The beloved, then, is a friend to that which loves, as it 
seems, Menexsanus, whctlier it loves or whether it hates ; just 
as children newly bbni, who partly do not yet love, and partly 
even hate, when they are punished* by their mother; or their 
ikther, nevertheless at the very time when they hate, ai’e in the 
highest^ degree beloved by their parents. ' * 

“ It nmpars to me,” said he, *• that this is the case.” 

23. “^he lover, therefore, from this reasoning, is not the 

friend, but the beloved.” # 

It seems so.” ^ 

And he who is bated, Aerefore, is an enem}', but not he 
wbb bates.” 

“ So it appearat” 

“ Many, therefore,^re befoved by their enemies* aiid ha^ed 
tby tl^eir fri^ds ; ana are frieisds to^their enemies, but eneaiies 
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to their friends, Jf the beloved is a friend, and not the lovei*. 
Though it is very absurd, my dear friend, or rather, I *think, iin. 
possible, to be an enemy to a friend, and a friend to an enemy/' 
You seem to speak truly, Socrates,” said he. 

If, •therefore, .this is impossible, the lover will be a friend 
of the b^oved.” • 

So it appears.” ^ 

“ Again, therefore, that which hates must be the enemy of 
that which is hated.” 

Necessarily so.” 

Therefore, the result will be that we must of iiece^ity ad- 
mit the very things that we did before, that a man is often a 
friend of that which is not a friend, and often even of that which 
is an enemy, when either any one loves that wdiich does not 
love, or even loves that l^hich hates, and is often an enemy ot 
that w'hich is not an enemy, or is even a friend, when either 
any one loves that which does not hate, or even hates that 
which loves.” 

” It api^cift's so,” said he. 

“ What shall we do, then,” said I, “ if neither those who love 
are to be friends, nor those who are loved, nor yet those who 
both love and are loved? Shall we say that some others be- 
sides these become friends each other ?” 

“ By Jupiter, Socrates,” said he, I don't weir&how what 
answer to make.” 

24. “ Have we not,' then, Menexenus,” said I, “ conducted 
our enquiries altogether right ?” 

“ To me it appears not, Socrates,” said Lysis; and as he 
said this he blushed : for his remark appeas'ed to me to escape 
from him involuntarily through his earnest attention to the 
conversation ; and he was plainly most attentive while he was 
listening, 

I then, wishing that Menexenus should cease specking, and 
being delighted with the other’s love of wisdom, actordingly 
turned round and dir,pcted my disconrse to Lysis, and said. 
Lysis, you seem to me to say truly, that if we had conducted 
our enquiries properly, we should*never have wandered in this 
manner. But let us proceed no longer in this way, (for the 
investigation appears to me to be difficult as if it were a road,) 
but it st^ms to me that We simnid proceed by the road to 
wiiich wo turned aside, and cqpduct our enquiries after the 
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pucits ; for they are to utf, as it were, fathers of wisdom and 
j^uidea. • They ap^ak however, I imagine, so as not to give o 
mean account of such as happen to be friends, but they say 
that God himself makes them friends, by conducting them to 
each other. They express themlelves as I think Isouiehow 
•as follows : * God ever conducts like to like a,* and makes them 
known ^ have you not met with this verse * * 

. “ I have," said he. 

25. “ Have you not met, too, with the writings of the wisest 
of men that say the very same things, that like must ever 
needs’^ be friendly to like ? But these are they who disccuirse 
and write about nature and the universe.” 

You say truly,” he replied. 

'' Whether, then,” said I, ** do tliey say well ?" 

'* Perhaps so," said he. ^ 

** Perhaps," said I, ** the half is true, and perhaps the whole, 
bht we do not understand it : for the wicked man, by how 
much nearer he fipproaclics, and is more intimate with a wicked 
man, seems to us tot^eanne so much the more hostile to liim ; 
for be injures him ; but, surely, it is impossible for those who 
injure and are injuredT to be Iricnds : is it not bo ?" 

“ Yes," he replied,, • 

Thus, then, the half of this #aying will not be true, ai^e 
the wickSTare like each other ?" 

“ You say true." 

“ But they seem to me to say thatf the gftod are like each 
other and friends, but that the bad, as it is said of them, are 
never alike oven to themselves, but arc inconstant and unsta- 
ble. But that which 'is unlike and at variance with itself, can 
scarcely be like or friendly to anotl^jer ; does it not;acem so to 
you too ?” 

Tg me it does," said he. 

2$. '* Jliey intimate this, then, my friend, as it seems to me* 
when tlfCy say that like is friendly to like, that the good man 
only is a friend to the good man only#but that the bad man 
never arrives at true friendship, either with a good or a bad 
man : does it wm so to you also ?" 
nodded a^isent. 

have nAw discovered, then, who ai*e friends, for our 
argument shews tha|it mul't he those who are good*" 

/ * • HoiU^r, 0(lyts.tfivii. 218 
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It rertainly sterns so/' said he. 

‘'And I think so too," said (. N'evertheless, I find some 
difficulty in it. Come then, by Jupiter, let us see what it is [ 
suspect. The like, in so far^as he is like, is a friend to the like, 
und such^an one is useful to such an one : or rather thus ; can 
any tliing*that is likft confer any benefit on or do any harm to 
any^thinpf that is like, which it canned also do to itself ; or fmU 
fer any tning which it cannot also suffer from itself ? But how . 
can such thing.s be held in regard by each other when they are 
unable to afford any assistance to each other ? is it possible ?" 
“.It is not possible/' • 

** But how can that which is not held in regard be a friend r” 
“ In no way.” 

“ The like, then, is not a friend to,*the like : but will the 
good be a friend to the g^v^d, so far as he is good, and not so 
far as he is like ?" 

“ Perhaps so." 

27. “But what? Will not the good man, so far as he is 
good, be sufficient for himself ?” 

“Yes." , , 

“ But he who is sufficient stands in need of nothing, so far 
as sufficiency is concerned ?" 

How can it be otherwise*?” ^ 

•' And he who stands in need of nothing will not regard any 
thing V 

** He will not." 

“ But he who does not feel a regard cannot love ?” 

“ Surely not.” 

“ How, then, will the good be m any respect friends to tlie 
good, who, neither when absent regret each other, for they aie 
sufficient for themselves when apart, nor when present stand iu 
need of each other ? By what contrivance can such persons 
value each other very highly ?” 

“ By none at all," said he, 

‘‘But they will not 153 friends who do not value each otlier 
very highly?” 

“ True/’ 

“ Observe then, L)rsiB, how we are deceived'. Are we, theu* 
deceived in the whole ?‘* ^ ' 

“^How to ?" said he. t 

•*T once heard a person^ sayf and I just novf call !t la 
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mind, that like is most hostile to like, and •the good to the 
good. And moreover, he adduced Hesiod as a witness, Say- 
ing that ‘ potter is angi-y with potter, bard with bard, and beg- 
gar with beggar.* ^ And so, he said, wdth regard to |11 other 
things, that as a matter of absolute necessHy, things most like 
euch other are most full of envy, strife, and hatred but spch 
as are most unlike, of frieifdship ; 28. for that the poor man is 
compelled to be a friend to the rich, and the w'eak to the 
strong, for the sake of assistance, and the sick man to the phy- 
sician I and that every one who is ignorant must regard and 
love him that: has knowledge. Moreover, he carried on the 
subject in a more lofty style, saying that the like is so far from 
being friendly to the lyke, that the very contrary to this takes 
place. For that the most contrar^^'s in the highest degree 
friendly to the most contrary ; for irery thing desires its con- 
trary, and not it?? like. Thus the dry desires the moist, the 
cold heat, the bitter sweet, the sharp blunt, the empty fulness, 
and the full emptiness; and all other things in tbe same w’ay, 
For the contrary is food to the contrary, but the like can de- 
rive no enjoyment *fr«m the*]ike. And indeed, my friend, he 
who said this seemed to be an accomplished man, for he spoke 
wc!l1. But how does he seem to vou to speak ? ’ 1 asked. 

29. replied Mcnexenus, “ as it seems on first heat- 

ing.** 

Shall we say, then, that the contrary is jnost friendly to 
the contrary 
“ Certainly.*’ 

“ Be it so," sai^ I,- “ but is it not monstrous, Menexenua^ 
and will not those perfectly wise men, the disputants, imme- 
diately spring upon us exultingly, rfhd ask, if friendship is not 
most contrary to enmity ? What answer shpll w^e. give them 
Must Pre not of necessity admit that they say truly ?’* 

“ Of necessity.” 

“‘Well then/- they 'will ask, ‘is an enemy a friend to a 
frieiwl, or is a friend a friend to an eneiiy?’ " 

“ Neitber the one nor th%^her/* he replied. 

“ But is the jj^t a friend to the unjust, or the temperate to 
the intemperate^or the good to the bad ?*’ 

“ It^does not appear to to be so.** 

“ However/^ said 9, “ if one thing is a friend to mmthef by 
► Op. ^ Di., V. 25. 
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re ason of contrafiety, these things must also of necessity be 
friendly ^ * 

Of necessity.’* 

“ Neither, therefore, is tjie like friendly to the like, nor the 
contrary to the contrary 
“ It appears not.*** 

“FurtKcr, let us consider this, wkothor it still more esca^ies 
our observation, that a friend is in reality none of these, but* 
tliat what is neither good nor evil may sometimes become the 
li’iend of the good/' 

V‘ How mean you r” said ho. 

“By Jupiter,’* said I, “I don't know ; for I am in reality 
myself dizzy with the perpleiity of the argument. It appears, 
however, according to the ancient provefb, that, the beautiful is 
triendly. 30. It certain^ resembles something soft, smooth, 
and plump ; on which account perhaps it slips away from ps 
tind escapes us, because it is a thing of this kind. For I say 
that the good is beautiful ; do you not think so ?'* 

“Ido/* ‘ 

*• I say, therefore, proplictically, that that which is neither 
good nor eyil is friendly to the beautiful and the good. But 
hear wdiy I thus prophesy. There appear to me to be as, it 
were three several classes, one good, a second ejjil, a third 
neither good nor evil. What think you r” 

“ It seems so to me also,” said he. ^ 

” Now that tlib good is friendly to the good, or the evil to" 
the evil, or the good to the evil, our former argument does not 
alloAv us to say. It remains therefore, if any thing is friendly 
to any thing, that that which is neither good nor evil, must be 
friendly either to the good,^or to that which is such as itself ; 
for nothing surely can become friendly to the evil/' 

“ True.” 

“ Neither is like friendly to like, we just now saick; did we 
not?” 

“Yes.” % 

“ Therefore to that which is^ neither good nor evil, that 
which resembles it will not be frieddly ?*’ 

“ It appeals not/* 

The result then is, that that which is niither good laor 
€vii^l«>r.e Jjecomes iriendly to the ^ood al<^ne r” 

Necessarily so, as it see^us*” t 
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31. Well then, my boys/’ said I, “ does»^what is now said 
load us^n the right divectioi^? Surely if we Will consider, a 
healthy bt»dy has no need of the medicinal art, or of any assist- 
ance ; for it is sufficient for itself^ so that no healthy person 

.is a friend to a physician on account of health ; is it dot so r” 

“ No one/^ * . 

But the sick man I tkink is, on account of disease 
' ' ' “ How not ?'* 

But disease is an evil, and the medicinal art beneficial and 
good/’ 

“Yes.” • . . . . • 

“ But a body surely, so far as it is body, is neither good 
nor evil.” 

“Just so.” \ 

“ But a body is compelled, on ac^unt of disease, to embrace 
ajid love tlic medicinal art.” 

“It seems so to me.” . 

“ That, therefore^, which is neither evil nor ^ood, becomes 
friendly to the good' oir account of the presenco^of evil.” 

“ So it seems.” * ^ 

“ But it is evident that it becomes so, prior to its becoming 
evil through the evil which it-coritaiuH ; lor wlicn it has once 
become j. it will no longer dc^re the good, ajid bo friendly 
to it ; for we have said that it is impossible for the evil 
^iendly to the good,” 

“ It is impossible.” 

“ Consider, then, what I say. For I say that some things are 
themselves such as tljat which is pre.^sent with them, and some 
not. Thus, if any*one wialies to dye any thing with any colour, 
the colour that is dyed in is surely^present in the thing that is 
dyed.” 

“ Certainly.” 

32. “’Is then, that which is dyed, afterwards, the same as 
to coIoTir, as that which is on it r” 

“ I don’t understand you,” he replied. 

“But thus,” said I, “Ji^aiiy one should dye your hairci 
which, are yellow, with white lead, would they then he whitej 
or appear so 

“They wouWl appear so.” he replied, 

“ Though wbitenfss would be present with thefti.1’ 

. -Yes.”* 
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And yet younhaivs would not be at all the more white, but 
though whitenees ia present, thfy are neither white nor black.” 

“ True.” 

” But^when, my friend, ^Id age has brought this colour on 
them, then they become such as that which is present with 
them, white by the pVesence of white.” 

‘‘ How tan it be otherwise ?” •• 

“ This then I now ask, if a thing be present in any thing,' 
will that which contains it be such as that which is present 
with it, or if it be present after a certain manner, will it be 
such, but otherwise not ?*’ 

” Thus, rather,*’ he replied. 

“ That then which is neither evil nor good, sometimes when 
evil is present, is not yet evil, but sonletimes it has already 
become such.” \ 

“ Certainly,” 

“ When, therefore, it is not yet evil, though evil be present, 
this very presence of evil makes it desirous of good, but this 
presence which makes it evil, deprives it at the same time of 
the desire and frieiulship for the ,good. , 33. P"or it is now n6 
longer neither evil nor good, but evil ; evil however we saw, is 
not fiiendly to good.” 

It i.s not.” 

On this account we must say, that those who are already 
wise no longer love wisdom, whether they ai’e gods or xnen^ 
nor again do thdy love^wisdoin who have so much ignoranc^ 
as to be evil : for no evil and foolish person loves wisdom.. 
They therefore are left, who possess indeed this evil, ignorance, 
but are not yet thereby stupid or foolish, but still think that they 
do not knpw the things that they do not know. Wherefore 
they \yho are not yet either good or evil are lovers of wisdom ; 
but such as arc tfvil do not love wisdom, nor do the good : for 
we have seen in a former par t of our discussion, tbaft neither 
is the contrary friendly to the contrary, nor the like to the like : 
do you not remember this ?” 

*• Certainly,” th^y both replied# 

** Now then,” said I, ‘‘ Lysis anfi Menexenus, we h^ve cer- 
tainly discovered what it is that is friendly and what not. For 
Qye say, that with respect to the spul, and with respect to the 
|®6dy, and fivery thing else, that which is mother evil not ^od, 
IS fric;>dly to the good on aceount»t>f the presence of eviL** 
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3 L Tfcey quite admitted and agreed that such wae the caae. 
And I for myi part was rejoiciilg exceedingly, like any hunter, 
in having just caught the prey that I was in chase of. And 
then, I knotir not from what quai-te^, a most strange sjaspicion 
Came into nay mind, that what we had ^sented to was not 
true* And immediately being distressed, I said, “ ^laa, Lysis 
and Menexenus, we seem fo have grown rich* in a dream.*^ 

Why so?’* said Menexenus. 

‘*I am afraid,” I replied, ‘‘ that as if tvith braggart men, we 
have fallen ip. with some such false reasonings respecting a 
friend.” 

How so he asked. 

**Let us consider it^lhiis,” said 1 ; “ whether is he who is a 
friend, a friend to sonicf one or not?’\ 

“ Necessarily so,'* said he. if 

Whether, therefore, for the sake of nothing, and on account 
of notliing, (jr for the sake of something, and on account of 
sometliing ?” , / , 

, “ For the sake of something and on account of something.** 

“ Whether is th'at^thing friendly for the sake of which a 
friend is a friend to a friend^ or is it neither friendly nor 
hostile ?’* 

“ 1 dew a? * quite follow you,” said he. •• 

“ Probably,” said I. But thus perhaps you will be able ' 
la follow me ; and I think that I too %hall better understand 
what I say. The sick man, we just now said, is a friend to 
the physician ; is it not so ?” 

“Yes,” , • 

Is he not, then, a fiiend to the physician on account of 
disease, fqr the sake of health ?’* 

“ Yes.** 

Bfit disease is an evil ?’* 

** Hqjv not?” 

“ But what is health?** said I ; “is it good or evil, or neither ?’ 

** Good,” said he. 

35. “ We stated, then, ft seems, that the body, which is 
neithet* good, nor evil, on account of disease, that is on ac^count 
of evil,. is friei^ly to the medicinal art: but the medicinal 
art, good; 4nd the m^icinal art acquires the^iliiendship 
for the sake^ of healtf ; and health is good : is it notf '* 

‘'Yes.'' 



But is healtk a friend, or not a friend?” 

“ A friend.” . 

“ And is disease an enemy ?” 

“ Certainly.” » 

“ That then which is neither evil nor good, on account of 
is evil and an enemy, is a friend to the good, for the sake 
of wliat is good and a friend.” 

“ It appears so,” 

“ The friendly therefore is a friend for the sake of the friend, 
on account of that which is an enemy.” 

** So it seems.” 

“Well then,” said I, “ since we have reached this point, my 
boys, let us pay every attention that we be not deceived. For 
that a frieml becomes a friend to a mend, and that like be- 
comes a friend to like, w%’ch we said is impossible, I give uj). 
However let us consider this, that wliat is now asserted 
not deceive us. The medicinal art, we say, is a friend for the 
ftake of health 

“Yes.” ’ 

“ Is not, then, health also a friend ?” . ' 

“ Certainly.” 

36‘. “If, then, it is a friend, it must be so for the sake of 
something?” ' 

“Yes.” 

“ And indeed of soipething friendly, if we will keep to our 
former admission ?*’ 

“ Certainly,” 

“ Will not, therefore, that again be a friend, for the sake of 
something friendly ?” 

“ Yes.”* 

“ Must we not, then, necessarily be tired<out with going on 
thus, and arrive at some principle, w^hich will not have to be 
referred to another friend, but will arrive at that whicji is the 
6rst friend, for the sake of which we say that all other things 
are friendly ?” 

“ Necessarily so.” ^ r 

“ This, then, is what 1 say, we most take care that aH those 
other things which we said were friendly for the sake of that, 
do not, Bs.bjeing certain images of ?t, deceive but thsut tha** 
may be the first which is truly a friend. ^For let jjs consider 
it th\is. If any one values '^any thing very highly, as, for in* 
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stance, sometimes a father prizes a son above, all other things, 
will not 5UcU an one, because h(? esteems his son above every 
thing, also value something else very highly ? For instance, if 
he were to hea^ that he had dru*)k hemlock, would he not 
yulue'’winc very highly, if he thought this would save his 
eon ?’* . * ^ 

“ How should he not F’^ssaid he. 

' 37. And the ^ssel too that contained the wine 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Will he then set the same value on an earthenware cup as 
be does upon'bis son, or three measures of wine as on his son ? 
or if; the case thus ? all such anxiety is employed not about 
those things that are procured for the sake of something else, 
hut about that for tli^#.sake of whielj all such things are pro- 
cured ; for although wc often say tKu we value gold and silver 
very highly, yet we may observe that the truth is not at all fhe 
more thus ; but what we v,alue so very highly is that, whatever 
d may prove to he, *fqr the s<ike of which gold and all other 
provisions are procured. * Shall we not say so ?” 

* Certainly.” * • t 

May not the same thing also he said of a friend ? for what- 
ever tilings we say are friendly to us, for the sake of some 
friendly tjaiAg, wc appear to describe by a name that belong^ 
to another, hut that very thing seems in reality to he friendly 
in which all those so-called friendships t^erminatc ?” 

This seems to be the case.” said he. 

^‘That, then, which is in reality friendly is not friendly for 
the sake of any other friendly thing ?” 

“ True.” 

“This, then, is settled, that whali is friendly is not friendly 
for the sake of anf other friendly thing. Is the good, then, 
friendly?” 

“ It ^ems so to me.” 

38. *^Is the good, then, loved oii account of evil, and is the 
case thus ? If of the three things which we just now men- 
tioned, good, evil, and that ^)iich is neither good nor evil, two 
only wore to be left, but evil were to depart alto^ther, and 
not come in contact with any thing, either with body, or soul, 
or anj^thcr of ihe things v^ich we say in themself are nei- 
ther evil nor good, that case would not good be of no aise 
ijQ ns, but become useless ? Par ifHhere were nothiir£ toHiurt 
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aoy more, wef^hould staml in need of no assistance what- 
ever, And thus it would the^i become evident that Ve had a 
rcf^ard for and loved the good cm account of evil, since good ia 
a medicine for evil, but ev*l is a di'»ease. But when there is 
no disease, there is no need of rocdicme. Is this, then, th^ 
nat^ure of good, and* is it loved on account of evil, by^ua who 
are placed between evil and good, aLd is it of no use itself, fer 
the sake of itself ?’* « 

Such seems to be the case,'* he replied. 

“That which is friendly, therefoie, to ns, is that in which 
terminate all other things, which wc said are fiibndly for the 
sake of some other friendly thing, but in no respect resembles 
them? 39. For these are called fiieryily for the sake of a 
friendly thing ; but that ^hich is in reality friendly appears to 
be of a nature quite cont!\*ry to thi«i ; for we have found it to 
be friendly for the sake of that which is hostile : bat if that 
which is hostile should depart, it wo ild no longer, as it seems, 
be fnendly to^us.** 

It seems to me that it would not, * said he, “ according to 
what is now said.” t i 

"Whether, by Jupiter,” said I, "if evil weie to be de- 
stroyed, would there no longer oe any hunger or thirst, or any 
tlwng else of the kind ? qr would there be hunger,girfi men and 
other animals existed, yet not so as to be hurtful ? and thirst, 
and other desires, yet, not be evil, since evil is destroyed? or 
is the question ridiculous, what would then be the case or 
not be the case ? for who know^s ? This, however, we know, 
that at present it is possible to be harmed by being hungry, 
and it is also possible to be benefited ; is it not so ?” 

" Certakily.” • 

" Therefore it is possible that one who th^sts, or is afiected 
by any other similar desire, may sometimes be affected by it 
beneficially, and soinetimeB harmfully, and Isometinvps nei- 
ther?” 

“ Assuredly,” 

“ If, therefore, evil were de8tr6jrd, must things that jtfO BPt 
evil oe destroyed together with«the evil ?” • 

“ Not at all.” 

5 “There* will be, then, such desines as are ilfeither goad not 

evil,* even evils were destroyed >” 

** If appears so.” • ^ 
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40. Id it, then, possible, that one who deifi es and is fond of 
aiij tilling, should not lo\e that ^\hich he desires and is fond 
of?” • * 

“It does rot appear so to me.” ^ 

“ When evils, tlien, are destro 3 ’ed, there will remain, as it 
* aeems, ^certain friendly things ?*’ * 

“ Y^.” • • 

“Not so; at least if c%il were the cause of any thing being 
friendly, for, when that is destroyed, one thing could not be 
friendly to another: for when the cause is destroyed, it is 
surely inipo>sible that that of which it was the cause sljould 
any longoi' 

“You say rightly.” 

“Did we not admit that Ibe fiieiidl}" loved something, and 
on acoouut of soincLhing, and dl(*^\ve not then thinh that, 
on rirToiint of evil, that which is licilliei* good nor evil 
siie C'ood r” , 

‘ Tine.” • . 

“ Diit now, as it serins, tlicre appears to be soihe oilier causa 
vfloMng and being lo\‘‘d , 

“ So it seems ” 

“Whether, then, in ^caht 3 ^*as we just no-.v said, desire 
th'’ ' .mse of fii'jndsbi[N and is tiiat which desires fiiendl) jo 
tiiat whu'n il desires, and at tlie Unit wlnui it desires, hut ii** 
what we before said ^^as fiiendly mere tiilling, like a jioein* 
heedlessl}? composed ?” 

“ It seems so/' said he. 

“However,” I said that which desires desires that wliicli 
it stands in need oi; does it not^” 

“Yes.” ^ • 

“ And is that which stands in need friendly Xo that of which 
ir etuiujs in need ?’^ 

“ It see^ns so to me.” 

“ And it stands in need of that which is taken from it?” 

41 . “ How should it not ?” 

“As it seems, then, love, friendship, and desire, respect that 
which belongs to a man so it appears, Menexenus >iid 

Lysis ?*’ 


• I nave adopted Astli sufrgestfon of fo'' '*S(allbfluiD 

would rcOaiy bt)th, and read imKphv • 

1 
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They boUi assented, 

If, tliererore, you two arc frj^ends to each other, yau mist 
in a maijiier, by nature belonir to each other * 

“ Assuredly, '* they both j^eplied. 

'•ir, tfeen,’* said I, “any one desires or i« fond of anothe 
iny he could never desire, or he fond of, or be a^frieiKi, 

unless he, 'in a manner, belonged ^ ibe objeet of his love, 
either as to his soul, or as to some habit of tlie soul, or dispo- 
sition, or form?’' 

(Certainly,’* said •Mcncxcnns, but Lysis wa^ silent. 

then,’* said T, “ it has proved nece^sjw y for iis to 
love that whicli by nature belongs to us?” 

“ It seems so/' said he. 

“It is necf'flsarv, then, for a g^niiiinf, and not a pjetended 
loier, to 1)(; ladovcd by iif^lavoinite ?” 

'I'o this liysis and Mcuu'xejuis scapady nodded a^^sent, but 
IlijipoLhales, 1 hiougli<lelii>ht, e^hi^)ilf|(l all '“CU’ls of eolour*^. Ai'ul 
I, l)"ing willing to examine the matter, said, “ If thejf* is ai-y 
dilfereJK'o between that wliieh belongs to ns and (hat wliieh is 
like, we shall he able to say, as it seems- to me, Ly^is an-’ 
iMencMunis, ro.'-peeting a friend, wlial he is, hut if the like and 
tliat \Miich bel()i;gs arc tiuj same, it is not easy to get rid ol 
o.ur ('(Minor conclusion, that' the like is nselesti to the like, as 
' legaids similitude; hut to admit that wdiat is usfrr<J^ (‘an he 
fiiendly is absurd. ^2. Are you w'llling, then,” I added, 
since we are, as it were, intoxicated by the di‘'Cu*?sion, that 
we shcuild grant and aflinn that tliat which belongs is dilFerent 
fioin that which is like ? ’ ^ 

“ Certainly.” 

‘ Wlietpher, then, shall jvc admit that good belongs to eveiy 
thing, but that e\il is foreign ? or that evil belongs to evil, good 
lo good, and that which is neither good nor*^ evil, to that which 
is neither good nor evil.^” ^ 

ij Tiny both .said, that so it appeared to them, that be- 
longs to each. 

“ Again, therefore,” said I, ‘\m^ boys, we have fallen viper, 
those conclusions which we at fiftt rejected respecting friend- 
ship. For the unjust will be‘ no less a friend to the unju'=-t, 
and the gwl to the evil, than the ^ood to the .good.” 

So it seems,'' he said. n ” 

“'But what? if we shoujd that the good and which 
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elonirs are the same, will not the good onh^ be a frieiui to tlie 
*ood r” ^ 

“ Certainly?'’ 

“ But i[i I’lis too wc thought wi^had confuted ourwelveH; do 
^ ‘ )\i not reuK lubei ?’* 

* *' W.e do reinomber.” 

“In wav, tih’n, (\jii we still deal with tbejmbjeet ; 

it not cU‘ar, in no wa^ at all? 1 require, then, like i^kilful 
Jilraders in the law courts, to sum up all that has been said ; 
ibi if lu'ither tliO'^e th«it are loved, nor those that lo\e, nui the* 
Mu , nor till? lii’like, nor the ^>‘ood, nor Ihosc^^^I belonj; t»> us, 
hur any uihej'- I hat w'e have described, (lor 1 do not reiuemlaM 
t iij an\ i' i) I Ijer, {'.n^^eeounf of llieir number,) but if no oin* cf 
()""-e is a fik'iel, 1 liole tjolui wC ni >r(‘ tc) sa^>.‘’ 

■r^. Wlien I had saM thi^, I imr-jO'^ed to stir up some (me oi 
1 n ; hat jn^l lh<*n. like'tw il s]>irit^', thi^ pa'da^o^in's 
>; I.^^isa!li Meiuwta'Us itppjoaehiin^ us, ha\iFj^ hold nl their 
! itl't'j** t v ih. ii 1]').sd, ( ala .1 to ihein, and biale them 
1 o’lie, tor it was uheady late. Atiir^t, then, both we and t!ie 
*h\ slander-^ drose awav*; but when they paid no aileiitioii 

ti us, but nun inured in lln".r barharoiis dial' et, and dt'sisted 
not f.orn calling tiiein, and s'Anned to us, from hatiiy^ (IriiiiK 
much at (ite Ilermean feslix^l, to bo dillieiilt to nianajre, 
we jielded to them, and dissolved tl?e oonfeieiiee. lIowe\er,* 
as the} were just goiri”* away, I said,^I.\sis and Ah.uioxtuius, 
we have made oursehea ridiculous, holh I, 'an old man, and 
you; for those wlio aic now lea\inj? us will say, that we think 
oursehes to be each c^iier'b tiiends, (for 1 rec*koii niy>clf amonj^ 
}<>u,) but that we have not yet been able to discu\ei whal u 
biend i«. 
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